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The Editor wants all the players in America to send him 


“ off-duty” photographs of themselves and their player friends. 
: ! THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM is dedicated in its pictorial section 
e to the life away from the stage of player folk exclusively. That 


little snap-shot on your dressing-table is just the sort. If you 
have no such photographs, GET SOME. Contribute to it—-NOW! 
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The “Holeproof” 
Christmas 
Box 






For 
Men, Women 
and Children 


Give “Holeproof” for Christmas 


You will please every member of the 
family with this splendid gift. 

For everybody appreciates the genuine 
Holeproof Hosiery—soft, comfortable, styl- 
ish—in the latest colors and weights. 

This is the original guaranteed hosiery; 
the kind that is made from the highest-grade 


yarn, costing an average of 63c per pound, 


You can get Holeproof Hosiery in all 
sizes—for men, women and children—and 
every pair is guaranteed for 6 months. 

Dealer's name on request, or we will 


ship direct where we have no dealer, 
charges prepaid on receipt of remittance. 





Holeproof Sox—6 pairs, $1.50. Medium and light weight. 
Black, black with white feet, light and dark tan, navy blue, 
pearl gray, lavender, light blue, green, gun-metal and mode. 
Sizes, 9to12. Six pairs of a size and weight in a box. All 
one color or assorted as desired. 

Holeproof Sox (extra light weight)—6 pairs, $2. 
ized, Same colors as above. 

Holeproof Lustre-Sox — 6 pairs, $3. Finished like silk. 
Extra light weight. Black, navy blue, light and dark tan 
pearl gray, lavender, light blue, green, gun-metal, flesh color 
and mode. Sizes, 9to 12. 

Holeproof Full-Fashioned Sox—6 pairs, $3. Same colors 
and sizes as Lustre-Sox. 


Mercer- 
















Write for free 
book, “How 

to Make Your 
Feet Happy’’ 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. 
388 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Holeproof Silk Sox—3 pairs, $2. Guaranteed for 3 
months—warranted pure silk. 

Holeproof Stockings—6 pairs, $2. Medium weight. 
Black, tan, black with white feet, pearl gray, lavender, 
light blue and navy blue. Sizes, 8 to 11. 

Holeproof Lustre-Stockings — 6 pairs, $3. Finished like 
silk. Extra light weight. Tan, black, pearl gray, lavender, 
light blue and navy blue. Sizes, 8 to 11. 

Boys’ Holeproof Stockings—6 pairs, $2. Black and tap. 
Specially reinforced knee, heel and toe. Sizes, 5to ll. 

Misses’ Holeproof Stockings—6 pairs, $2. Black and tan. 
Specially reinforced knee, heel and toe. Sizes, 5 to 9%. 
These are the best children’s hose made today. 


FAY US 
Poleprooffiosiery 


Avoid cheap substitutes! Look for this 
trade-mark on the toe 
and get the 
original 
genuine 
Holeproof 
Hosiery Bee U Spal 
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In writing to advertisers it is of advantage to mention THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM. 
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MISS MINERVA COVERDALE ond her dogs. 
Miss Coverdale is playing in ““The Beauty Spot.” 








An interesting picture of Miss May De Souza, on “Captain,” her favorite horse. Photograph by Dana Hull, Chicago. 
Another picture of MISS MAY DeSOUZA, with her brother and her dog, taken at her home in Chicago. 
See article on page 1163. 
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DAVID WARFIELD and DAVID BELASCO, discussing a scene during rehearsal. 
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WILL DEMING and BURR McINTOSH, 


in ‘‘A Gentleman from Mississippi” 
at Highland Park, Chicago, where they recently participated in a 
enefit for Crippled Children, at the Moraine Hotel. 














Dressing-room pictures of JULIAN ELTINGE, showin ‘3 
(1) MR. ELTINGE “‘as he is.”” (2) Half of the face ‘made up."" (3) Ready = Bathing Girl costume. 
(4) In his “Kid” song costume. Photogravhs by Burke & Atwell, Chicago. See article on page 1219. 





“The Finished Effect."". MR. JULIAN ELTINGE, showing how he appears 
(1) As a Nell Brinkley Girl. (2) In his Snake Dance, Photographs by Morfett Studio, Chicago. (Attention in 
this picture is directed to the snake head effect given by the right hand.) See article on page 1219. 








Some canbe taken on the Lon 7 Park,”’ on the occasion of ae recent outing of ‘The Friars: 


1 D. i xey, and Friar R. G. Knowles. (2) Friar R. G. K: les b h 
; pb senda th te Friar Cone ee Munro. (4) Friar Gus Edwards was ican pod ig yew nny 
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Some of the guests on the “Asbury Park,” the boat used by ““The Friars” for their outing at the Hudson-Fulton ce'ebration. 
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Snapshot taken on the “Asbury Park" on the occasion of the recent outing of ‘The Friars” 


showing FRIAR DANIEL FROHMAN enjoying the review. 














The top picture shows the Bungalow of CHARLES 
al 


e Ross-Fenton farm, Asbury Park, N. J. 


The bottom picture shows Mr. Ross’ private Bungalow “‘Chuckles.”’ 











A cain: at William Faversham’s summer home at Chiddings old, ead England. inate pane left to right- WILLIAM FAVERSHAM and son, WILLIAM: MISS 


SUZANNA COTTA, LIONEL BELMORE,. MISS JULIA STRACKODSCH, MAY WHITTY, and daughter, PEGGY; BEN WEBSTER; JULIE OPP, 
and son, PHILIP FAVERSHAM; E. LYDE SWEDE, MRS. OPP, GERTRUDE LYNCH, MISS ASPWELL, and MADELINE COTTA. Photograph by Savony, N. Y. 
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Snapshot of MORRIS GEST (David Belasco’s son-in-law) and Julian Mitchell 
in front of the Apollo Theatre, Atlantic City. 
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LSIE FERGUSON breaking a bottle of wine over the first letter of the first sign in which her name, as star, ever appeared in electric li hts. The persons in the picture from 
to right are FRANK GILLMORE, CHANNING POLLOCK, GEORGE BARNUM, MISS FERGUSON, FRANCIS BYRNE and MENIFEE JOHNSTON. 
The place is the roof of the porte cochere, at The Hackett Theatre, New York, where MISS FERGUSON is appearing in “‘Such a Little Queen.” Photograph by White, N. Y. 
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JAMES K. HACKETT, on the beach at Narragansett Pier. 


Mr. Hackett has an enviable reputation as an expert swimmer. 
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MLLE. ADELINE GENEE, the famous danseuse, in her first ballet dress. 


is picture was taken when she was || years old. 
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MISS MAY ROBSON and her “The Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary’ company, arriv:ng at Lincoln, Nebraska. The figure marked ‘“‘\** is MISS ROBSON 
Latest portrait photograzh of Miss Robson by Sarony, New York. 
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Girls from the Sam Bernard show at the Casino, helping to build the New Shubert Theatre, in West 39th Street, 
New York City, Thursday morning, Oct. 7th, 1909. Photograph by Hall, New York. 





Behind-the-scenes picturé showing how a group of chorus-girls prepare for a performance. 
Photograph by Burke & Atwell, Chicago 
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“The Father. of the Fi ock” 
On the sand at Sea Girt, N. J, S MASSEN, who is playing in 
iss Hattie Williams’ sane —— ‘Detective Sparks.” 
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Ready for the descent in Senator Clark's Copper Mine near Butte. In this group of actors and artists are the following: MISS MINNIE SELIGMAN, 
WILLIAM BRAMWELL, HENRY W. OTTO, THE MISSES STANDISH and S. L. NELSON (husband of Eva Mudge) 
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The Bridge 


By RUPERT HUGHES 
Author of “The Triangle,” “My Boy,” etc. 








Novelized from GUY BATES POST'S acting version of the play 
By FRED JACKSON 





IN “Tue Bripce” Mr. Rupert Hucues has writien one of the most 
interesting plays of the present season. Concerned, as it is, with a con- 
flict between capital, represented by a great railroad man, and labor, 
personified by “Stoddard,” the young civil engineer, who by- ability has 
lifted himself from the ranks without severing the bonds of sympathy 
with others less fortunate, there is, nonetheless, in the play a thread of 
romance as fresh and fragrant as it is real and honest. Mr. HuGHEs 
has served a long apprenticeship as a dramatist, but of the several plays 
to his credit “THE Bripce” is the most important, as well as the most 
recent. Produced by Mr. Harrison Grey Fiske in New York City in 
September, it made a distinct impression among the numerous new plays 
of that month of new plays, Scenically it has never becn surpassed in 
point of invention. The Bridge scene, showing the great Bridge in pro- 
cess of construction—the rifle roll of the pneumatic hammers, the flash 
of red-hot rivets tossed from forge to girder, etc.—thrills the audiences 
with its amazing reality. The story of the play—prescnted here as a 
novel-—will be no less interesting to those who have secn the play than 
to those of our readers who still have that pleasure in store —TueE Enitor. 











CHAPTER I-THE SPIRIT OF UNREST 


; RS. SUYDAM carefully laid the and reaching out, turned on the green- 
jack of diamonds upon the queen shaded lamp that stood beside her. But 
of spades, then she moved up the the light seemed not to find her an 

ten of spades and the nine of hearts, overlooked opportunity. Cautiously she 

» and opened an odd four, which was of turned up the next card—and turned it 

no use to her. She scowled impatiently down again. The next two were like- 
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wise useless. She laid them upon the 
refuse pile, shivered and rang for the 


butler, without raising her eyes from’ 


the cards. 

There was a bit of chill in the wide 
green room, in spite of the fact that the 
calendar declared it to be only May. 
And the rain that could be seen—and 
heard, too, for that matter—pelting 
against the big colonial windows was 
certainly one of March’s or April’s 
cherished possessions. 

Mrs. Suydam went on frowning over 
her game until the opening of the door 
informed her that her summons was 
answered. Then, without raising her 
gray eyes, she ordered curtly: 

“A fire, Hawkins, please!” 

“The fire?” repeated Hawkins, with 
a very faint rising inflection. 

“Yes—a fire,’ repeated Mrs. Suy- 
dam, concisely. “Miss Van Nest is ex- 
pecting guests.” 

“Here, ma’am?” 
opening his eyes. 

“Yes, here,” cried Mrs. Suydam. 
“Here,” and she fixed him with an im- 
patient glance. “Don’t be alarmed, 
Hawkins. Mr. Van Nest will not be at 
home until evening.” 

Then she turned back eagerly to her 
game. 

Hawkins hesitated. It was not within 
the bounds of possibility for him to dis- 
obey. Some four generations of butler 
forbears gave him a proper point of 
view in such cases. But the trouble was, 
that if he obeyed Mrs. Suydam, he 
would be disobeying her brother, who 
was his master, and who had constantly 
reminded the members of the household 
that the big, simple arts and crafts li- 
brary was his own particular room, for 
his own personal use. 

So Hawkins hesitated, and the old 
saw on the subject must surely be at 
fault sometimes, for the sound of a 
motor-horn removed his necessity to de- 
cide. 

“Mrs. Suydam,” he said, a bit uneas- 
ily, “Mr. Van Nest’s car is at the door, 
now, ma’am. Shall I take your cards 
into another room?” 

“Certainly not,” she cried, grimly, 
but her gray eyes wandered to the door 
and remained there until it opened and 
Van Ness came in. 


asked Hawkins, 


Sis Sagi 
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He resembled his sister strikingly, 
for not only were his features and col- 
oring similar to hers, but his expres- 
sion, too, was the same. An odd look of 
discontent shadowed both faces, and 
lined them, and dragged down the cor- 
ners of the mouths. Mr. Van Nest’s 
features were more strongly modeled, 
and his forehead was quite high. As he 
came through the doorway, his gray 
brows were drawn down into a scowl, 
and he struggled out of his wet coat, 
with the able assistance of Hawkins. 

“Be careful,” he grumbled. “Don’t 
let them drip about. Gad, what a day!” 

“Anything else, sir?” asked Hawk- 
ins. 

“Yes, whiskey and—no—you have 
your arms full. Get it myself. Hello! 
At it again, eh?” 

He nodded towards his sister, crossed 
to the cellaret, and mixed himself a po- 
tion vastly to his liking. Then he moved 
back more slowly to her chair, carrying 
the glass, and looked over her shoulder. 

“What do you see in that very stupid 
game?” 

“It’s solitaire,” she said, with a grim 
smile, “so I’m certain of being in good 
company, at least.” 

He made a wry face and drank off 
the rest of his potion. 

“Where’s Janet?” 

“Changing her gown,” answered 
Mrs. Suydam, without looking up. 
“The Van Alstyne wedding was perpe- 
trated to-day—she was bridesmaid, you 
know.” 

He took a turn up and down the 
room. 

“If she’d only let it go at that,” he 
said. “But she’ll probably be having a 
wedding of her own one of these days 
—and then—what ?” 

“T suppose so,” assented Mrs. Suy- 
dam. 

“I hate the thought of losing her. I 
hate turning her over to some brute of 
a man. I—Oh, well!” 

He stopped: and glared out at the 
pouring rain. 

“You’re made up of strange contra- 
dictions, Nathaniel,” said Mrs. Suydam, 
sparing hima swift glance from her 
game. “You’re a perfect old bear to ev- 
erybody else, but when it comes to Ja- 
net—you’re a perfect old baby.” 








She placed the two to advantage and 
smiled. 

“She’s all I have,” said Van Nest, 
gloomily. “Just Janet and the financial 
game—my two interests in life—my 
reasons for existing.” 

“Your daughter and your ducats,” 
said Mrs. Suydam. “That seems to re- 
mind me of someone. Never mind. You 
ought to try solitaire. It’s very sooth- 
ing.” 

“T don’t require soothing,” he grum- 
bled, moving towards his big desk and 
seating himself. ° 

However, he did not set to work up- 
on the little heaps of letters and papers 
and reports that lay there. He sat idly 
staring before him, until the door was 
flung open and a girl stood there re- 
garding him with a smile. And when 
she smiled, the sun could have gone off 
behind a cloud without being missed, 
for the spirit of unrest that usually lay 
deep in her brown eyes, fled then, and 
her red lips curved upward in delicious, 
wonderful lines, and her dimples 
peeped out. She was well worth the 
glance of a man’s eyes, was Miss Janet, 
for she had something that was more 
than beauty, though she hadn’t discov- 
ered it yet herself. Now, as she ad- 
vanced and threw her arms about her 
father’s neck, the shadow in his eyes 
faded, and he did not complain as she 
set a kiss tantalizingly upon the tip of 
his ear. 

“Well,” he said, “an apology is ow- 
ing, Miss Van Nest. My breakfast this 
morning was quite tasteless.” 

“T’m sorry,” she answered, contrite- 
ly, “but I didn’t wake up in time—and 
I'll wager, anyway, you didn’t miss me. 
You just pretend you did, to please me. 
What brings you back at this hour?” 

“A conference with Stoddard.” 

“A what with whom?” asked Mrs. 
Suydam, without looking up. 

“A conference with the engineer of 
the bridge my road is building. The in- 
fernal workmen have organized and are 
demanding more pay or less work. 
There’s a strike brewing and we want 
to nip it in the—b—b—” 

He gasped, stopped, and suddenly 
sneezed with some violence. 

Mrs. Suydam, taken completely by 
surprise, dropped her unopened pack to 


THE BRIDGE 
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the floor, and faced him in unutterable 
annoyance. 

“Now,” said she, “you’ve spoiled my 
game and I’ve got to begin all over 
again,” 

“I’m sorry,” said Van Nest, repent- 
antly, “but it’s my private opinion you 
knocked them over purposely because 
the game wasn’t coming out.” 

“T didn’t,” she replied, indignantly, 
“and it was coming out!” 

“Never mind,” said Janet. “I'll pick 
them up.” 

She gathered them together quickly 
and handed them to the elderly lady, 
who began at once to shuffle them. 
Then she laid them out again in order 
—seven—and six—and five—so on 
down to the last card, turning the first 
one up in each row, and smiling or 
frowning as the uncovered cards 
pleased or displeased her. Janet wan- 
dered across to the window, and stood 
watching the rain. 

“Such a day!” she cried. “I wonder 
you came up here for your confer- 
ence?” 

“Am I upsetting anything?’ asked 
Van Nest. “Of course, I know that a 
man has no right to come home outside 
of his regular hours, but—” 

“Oh, we'll forgive you,” said Janet. 
“Only—I’m having some people in to 
discuss a new cotillion club, and this 
rcom—well—it gives such an air of im- 
portance to our meetings. It’s so plain 
and business-like.” 

She frowned out of the window and 
drummed lightly on the pane. 

“T suppose I could see my man in the 
butler’s pantry?” suggested Van Nest, 
pleasantly. “All we require are chairs 
and cigars. Stop scowling.” 

“Oh, I wasn’t scowling about the 
room,” said Janet. “The drawing-room 
will suit us admirably. I~” 

“Yes,” prompted Van Nest. 

He lighted a cigar, and began to run 
through the nearest pile of letters. Janet 
crossed the room slowly until she stood 
just behind him; then she suddenly 
pressed her cheek against his head, and 
her eyes filled with tears. 

“T don’t want to get married,” she 
said in a low voice. 

“Great Scott!” cried Van Nest, in as- 
tonishment. “Who wants you to?” 
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“You needn’t be so surprised!” she 
answered, severely. “It’s not at all com- 
plimentary to me. Several people want 
me to.” 

“Well—even so—why should you get 
married ?” 

She released his head as he tried 
vainly to get a sight of her, and draw- 
ing up a low stool, sat down facing him 
and hugged her knees. 

“I’m not happy,” she said, simply. 

Her dark eyes met his quite serious- 
ly, and he saw deep down in them, the 
restless, eager, spirit of unrest. Her 
slender arched brows frowned slightly, 
and her lips fell a bit apart. 

Van Nest regarded her for an instant 
in silence. 

“Not happy here—at home?” he 
asked, then. 

“No,” said Janet. 

“Haven't you everything you want?” 

“Yes—that is—I don’t know. I don’t 
seem to have—and yet—I don’t know 
what I want!” 

“Do you think you’d be happier mar- 
ried?” 

He studied the lighted end of his ci- 
gar with absorbed interest. 

“N—o,” said Janet, slowly. 

“Then—why marry?’ asked 
Nest. 

He looked down at her, to find the 
troubled brown eyes still waiting to 
meet his. 

“T don’t want to,” said Janet. 

“You don’t want to marry! You don’t 
want not to marry! I’m afraid I—it’s a 
little—-well, I don’t seem to understand 
exactly,” he confessed. 

“T don’t understand myself. I’m eat- 
en up with discontent!” 

The imp deep down in her eyes grew 
brighter. 

“Well, no guarantee of contentment 
goes with the marriage license.” 

“So I told Kenneth—but he is very 
urgent.” 

“Kenneth Stuyvesant ?” 

She nodded. 

“Are you going to marry him?” 

“T don’t know yet. Do you like him?” 

She began to turn a thin gold ring 
round and round upon her finger. 

“He’s all right,” said Van Nest, “in 
a lazy, useless way. His father is a big 
man.” 


Van 
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“Yes,” said Janet. “That seems to be 
the way with all of us. We are all sons 
and daughters of somebody—but we 
ourselves are nobodies doing nothing.” 

“Nothing?” gasped Mrs. Suydam. 
“Do you actually include yourself in 
that, Janet? Why—you’re busy all the 
time!” 

“You do too much,” added Van Nest. 
“That’s the trouble—too much that 
isn’t worth doing. Look here, Janet! I 
went to see the doctor this morning— 
tcok my liver with me. He says he was 
called to see*someone at the St. Gran- 
tham this morning at three o’clock.” 

“T met him,” she nodded. “We were 
coming back from the Tuesday cotil- 
lion.” 

“So he said. He said you weren't 
looking at all well. What time did you 
get up this morning?” 

“At nine,” put in Mrs. Suydam. “She 
was bridesmaid at the Van Alstyne 
wedding at noon, you know.” 

“To bed at four—out at nine. Very 
fine! And the same thing for weeks, I 
suppose?” 

Janet shrugged her shoulders in si- 
lence. 

“For months—all winter,” said Mrs. 
Suydam. 

“If I made my laborers keep such 
hours,” growled Van Nest, “there’d be 
the devil to pay.” 

“The season’s almost finished,” said 
Janet. 

“So are you,” said Van Nest. “You 
are overdoing things. The -doctor said 
you need country and quiet for a 
month at least.” 

“Quiet?” cried Janet. “I’m bored to 
death as it is.” 

“Bored to death—at your age! It’s 
not excitement you want, then—it’s 
rest, outdoor exercise, sunshine. Where 
are the roses that belong in your 
cheeks, Miss Van Nest? They were 
there until you stepped out of my care 
and became a young lady. Where are 
they? I’m going to ship you to the 
country at once to find them.” 

“Where,” asked Janet, mildly, “is the 
country ?” 

“Not Lakewood or Florida—or any- 
where that you’d meet the same silly 
drones, on their silly pleasure-hunt. I’m 
going to send you to Wayburn.” 
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“Never heard of it,” said Janet. 

Mrs. Suydam looked up. 

“Neither did anybody else. You'll be 
quite alone there.” 

“Where is it?” 

Janet’s curiosity was beginning to 
stir. 

Mrs. Suydam looked from her broth- 
er to her niece in silence. 

“It’s where we're building the 
Bridge,’ said Van Nest. “Glorious 
place—hills—sky—woods. There’s a 
nice little inn there, too.” 

“But you said something about trou- 
ble brewing! there,” put in Mrs. Suy- 
dam. 

Van Nest nodded. 

“The inn is a mile from the bridge, 
though, and besides—there probably 
wont be a strike. I don’t think things 
will get that far.” 

“Not even a strike,” sighed Janet, 
“and nobody there—no men.” 

“Oh, lots of men,” smiled Van Nest; 
“workmen—hundreds of them—and the 
civil engineer.” 

“Ah—a civil engineer !” 

Miss Janet smiled up at him wicked- 
ly. 
“A bright man—plain, you know, 
without pedigree, and rather lacking in 
polish, but he knows everything there 
is to know about bridge building.” 

“T don’t think I'll go,” said Janet. 
“The picture isn’t attractive.” 

“I think you will, though,” said Van 
Nest. “To-morrow.” 

“But father,” protested Janet, sud- 
denly realizing that he was in earnest. 
“It’s impossible! I—” 

“Suppose you obey me for once,” he 
interrupted, “just to see how it feels.” 

“But I have engagements—” 

“Break them.” 

She smiled suddenly, her face radi- 
ant. 

“Well,” she said, “if you insist, [ 
suppose I must. Am I to go alone?” 

“Your Aunt Sarah is going with 
you.” 

“What?” cried Mrs. Suydam, looking 
up in astonishment, the king of clubs 
held aloft half-way between the table 
and the pack. 

“Well?” asked Van Nest, grimly. 
“Why not? You can play solitaire there 
until you grow to the chair.” 
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“Humph!” murmured Mrs. Suydam. 
“How is the cooking?” 

“Splendid! They’ve a real Southern 
plantation cook. Such waffles! Such 
fried chicken! Such corn-pone, and 
popovers, and candied yams!” __ 

“T see you are determined,” said 
Mrs. Suydam, with a sudden gleam of 
interest, “so I suppose I may as well 
yield.” 

Whereupon, with an air of satisfac- 
tion, she placed the king of clubs and 
opened up a sequence of three. 

Janet arose, wandered across to the 
mirror, glanced at herself, moved on to 
the bookcase, glanced at the titles of 
several books, continued on her way to 
the window again, and suddenly, her 
face cleared. 

“It’s stopped raining,” she an- 
nounced, ‘“‘and there’s a rainbow. I call 
that a good omen!” 

Van Nest was busy with his papers; 
Mrs. Suydam was treading hard upon 
the heels of a sudden streak of good 
luck. 

Hawkins appeared noiselessly in the 
doorway and presented a note on a sil- 
ver tray to his master. 

Van Nest tore open the envelope, ran 
his eye down the page with incredible 
speed, and clenched his hand over it. 

“My God!” he cried. “Tell the mes- — 
senger to wait. I’ll come at once.” 

“What is it?” asked Janet. 

“A note from Morgan. If we don’t 
deposit a million dollars in the Greater 
Gotham Bank before three o’clock it 
will close its doors—and then—panic. 
Two-fifteen, now!” 

He snapped the cover of his watch 
back and strode off through the door- 
way with a nod at the women he was 
leaving. 

An instant later, young Stuyvesant 
sauntered in unannounced. Miss Van 
Nest was still standing near the center 
of the room, deep in thought. 

“Hello, Ken!” she cried, cordially. 

“Hello, Janet. Your father sent me 
straight up. Mrs. Suydam,” he added 
as he approached that lady, and kissed 
her hand. 

She had placed her last card success- 
fully and was regarding the four com- 
aay piles with satisfaction unspeak- 
able. 
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“Thank heaven somebody keeps up 
the good old-fashioned gallantries,” 
said Mrs. Suydam, transferring her 
smile from the cards to the slender, 
handsome boy who bent over her. 

“While hands exist as kissable as 
yours,” he said, his blue eyes smiling 
and alight. 

She opened her plump, dimpled hand 
upon the chair-arm and nodded, well 
pleased. 

“Some brave young beaux 
kissed it,” she murmured, softly. 

“And squeezed it, too, no doubt,” 
said Ken. 

Mrs. Suydam looked at him. 

“You remind me strikingly of your 
father,” said she. “He had just the fig- 
ure you have, and the same blue eyes, 
and light hair, and he had a habit of 
saying such things to me.” 

Her voice softened a little as she 
ended. 

“No wonder,” said Kenneth, “that 
mother was jealous of you.” 

“T think,” said Mrs. Suydam, “that I 
will leave before Janet discovers a sim- 
ilar feeling.” 

She rose with a funny little grimace, 
and gathered up her cards. 

Kenneth followed her to the door 
and opened it with a sweep. 

“A votre service, Marquise,” he pro- 
tested, bowing low. 

“Au revoir, Marquis,” replied Mrs. 
Suydam, with a low curtsey. 

Then she swept out, and Kenneth 
turned to meet Janet’s laughing eyes. 
Carefully closing the door, he advanced 
upon her with open arms. 

“No use,” she said, putting a chair 
between them. “You can’t work your 
costume-play trickery on me.” 

“But, Janet, my dear—” begged Ken- 
neth. 

She seized a long stiletto-shaped pa- 
per-knife from the desk and waved it 
melodramatically as he still pursued 
her. 

“Stand back, Lorrrrd Rrrronald!” 
she cried, with terrific fierceness. “I am 
on’y a poorrr gypsy gal, but me dadger 
is swift an’ keen!” 

“Why wont you take me seriously?” 
cried Kenneth, frowning, and steering 
clear of the dagger. 

“Why should I take you at all?” 


have 
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“Because I love you. Isn’t that a good 


reason ?” 

“It would be—if you knew what the 
word means.” 

“I didn’t use to, I know. I do now, 
though. You taught me.” 

“Perhaps—I am the first girl you 
ever loved?” she asked, with absurdly 
innocent gaze. 

“Well—you are,” he said. “The first 
I ever loved—seriously.” 

She laughed. 

“Another word you don’t under- 
stand,” she said. 

“You're heartless, Janet,” he cried, 
bitterly. 

The smile faded swiftly from her 
eyes and she regarded him with a trou- 
bled frown. 

“T don’t think I am—really,” she 
said. “But I think my heart hasn’t been 
awakened yet. I’ve been just—galloping 
carelessly through life. Even my trou- 
bles have been only hurdles.” 

“Aren't you tired of galloping, 
then?” 

“Yes,” she said, simply, “I am—very 
tired of it.” 

“Try trotting—in double harness— 
with me.” 

“You’re not harness-broken. You'd 
bolt. No, I- used to think happiness 
would be something wild and thrilling. 
I begin to think it would be just a deep, 
steady glow.” 

“And you think I’m not strong on the 
deep and steady?” 

“Yes—that’s the trouble, Ken—we 
have nothing to do—we aren’t accom- 
plishing anything—we’re not building— 
we're just drones—you and I and the 
rest of the crowd.” 

“No one works who doesn’t have to,” 
he pointed out to her. “Work, you re- 
member, was given to man as a curse 
when he was driven out of Eden. It’s 
a mistake to consider it a blessing.” 

He slipped his hand into his pocket 
and drew out a ring. 

“See,” he said, “I’ve been carrying it 
about for days—hoped you’d take it 
from me.” 

She moved closer to him and took the 
glittering bauble into her hands with a 
low cry of delight. 
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“What a beauty, Ken,” she cried. a 


“Diamonds and rubies and a scarab.” 
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“A sacred beetie from the hands of 
an Egyptian Royal-Princess.” 

“It’s lovely,’ she said, offering it 
pack to him, “but I don’t think I can, 
Ken.” 

“Is there—someone else?” he asked. 

“Tf there is, I haven’t seen him.” 

“Well—until he appears—wear it, 
will you?” 

They were standing together, very 
close. Something very wistful had crept 
into his eyes—something pleading— 
something that begged her to be kind. 

“A kind of trial engagement?” she 
asked. 

“Ves,” 

“Wouldn’t the disappointment be 
greater—if I should have to give it 
back to you?” 

“Perhaps. That doesn’t matter. Will 
you, please?” 

“Ves,” 

She slipped it upon the third finger 
of her hand and held it up for him to 
see. He took it very gently in his and 
bowing, kissed it. He was a master at 
these little gallantries, was young Ken- 
neth Stuyvesant, and was born a lover. 


CHAPTER II 
THE DRONES 


It is curious, at times, how apparent 
is the laughter of the gods. Kenneth 
might have heard it at that instant, as 
his hot lips fell upon her hand, for the 
ringing of the telephone put a stop to 
his lovemaking, and considering whose 
was the voice that was presently to 
sound across the wires, the incident was 
clearly an omen. 

But Kenneth was not discerning, and 
as Janet lifted the receiver, he moved 
away out of ear-shot, content with 
progress. 

“Hello!” Janet was calling. “Yes 
No, he is not here at the 

This is Miss Van 
May I take the mes- 
Yes, if you will wait 


moment. 
Nest. 
sage? 
until I get a pencil.” 

She sent out an exploring hand and 
presently found a pencil and a pad. 
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q “Now, please,” she said 
| ‘vhone, “who is it? 
4 Stannard? 
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didn’t get it yet. . Will you 
spell it, please? S-t-o-b—No? 
; Oh, yes—Stoddard. 
I remember. He’s expecting you, Mr. 
Stoddard. He said he would be home 
presently, and you are to wait for him 
here. No, not at all, Mr. 
Stoddard. Good-by.” 

She replaced the receiver and turned 
to find Hawkins waiting patiently in the 
doorway. 

“Miss Pond and Miss Lord,” he an- 
nounced. 

Janet nodded and approached Ken- 
neth. 

“Did you ever notice how curious 
voices are?” she said, thoughtfully. 
“That man has a wonderful one— 
forceful—and yet quite slow and gen- 
tle. I loved it. I wonder if he is at all 
like it.” 

“Are you falling in love with a 
voice?” asked Kenneth. 

She laughed and shrugged. The next 
instant Hawkins ushered in the latest 
visitors. At least, he ushered in Miss 
Lord. Miss Pond preceded him, moving 
forward with sparkling eyes and a lit- 
tle cry of delight. 

“A fire,” she cried, “in May. Beau- 
tiful! That dash from the taxicab 
soaked my poor thin soles.” 

Whereupon she seated herself with a 
careless nod towards Kenneth and Ja- 
net, and kicking off her slippers, began 
toasting her silk-clad toes. 

Miss Lord followed more slowly, and 
contented herself by drawing as close 
as possible to the blaze. 

“T’m distressingly chilly and wet,” 
she said, by way of greeting. 

“Here, too,” said Miss Pond. “Fix 
me a highball, will you, Ken. He may, 
mayn’t he, Janet?” 

“Of course,” said Janet, carelessly. 

All three girls watched him as he 
poured out the whiskey and shot in 
some carbonic. Alicia seized the glass 
greedily and raised it to her almost too 
red lips. 

“Bully!” 
sips. 

“Kathleen?” asked Kenneth, inquir- 
ingly. 

“No thanks,” said Kathleen. 

“She’s driving the water-cart,” ex- 
plained Alicia, setting down the empty 
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glass. “Come, put my boots on, Kenney, 
like a good little man.” 

Kenneth knelt beside her and took 
one little slipper, but before he could 
slip it on, Mrs. Suydam appeared. 

“Always on his knees to a woman,” 
she cried, grimly. “How do you do, 
Alicia—and Kathleen ?” 

“Punk, thanks,’ grinned 
cheerfully. 

Kathleen smiled. She had an ethereal, 
delicate, gold and white type of beauty 
(the face of a Puritan or an angel) 
and it was a task for her to live up to 
it, as her disposition was not angelic, 
in the least. So she cultivated silence 
and repose. 

“Why don’t you get shoes to fit 
you?” asked Kenneth, gazing up at 
Alicia, curiously. “These are a size too 
small.” 

“Rain’s shrunk ’em,” said Alicia. 

At that instant, Hawkins appeared 
with a package of photographs, and an- 
nounced as he handed it o Janet: 

“Mr. Fitzgerald is waiting.” 

“Show him in, please, and serve tea,” 
said Janet. 

“Serve tea here, ma’am?’ asked 
. Hawkins. “Mr. Van Nest told me to let 
Mr. Stoddard wait here.” 

“We'll stay till he comes,’ she an- 
swered. 

Hawkins bowed and was about te 
depart when Kenneth called out: 

“Bring a shoe-horn, too, will you. 
Hawkins.” 

Hawkins vanished, and Janet, throw- 
ing aside the paper, held up the con- 
tents of her package. 

“My photographs as bridesmaid,” she 
said. “Want to see, people?” 

They crowded around her with cries 
and comments and laughter. 

“Talk about a bull in a china-shop,” 
called Gerald from the doorway. “It’s 
nothing to a woman in an office!” 

As they glanced toward him, smiling 
and nodding carelessly, he looked over 
Janet’s shoulder at the large photograph 
she held. 

“Who’s the dub?” he asked. 

“T am the dub,” smiled Janet. 

“Goodness!” cried Gerald, hastily. “I 
must have forgotten my glasses.” 

He reached into his pocket, pulled 
out a pair and carefully adjusted them. 
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Then he glanced at the picture again, 
and cried enthusiastically, “Beautiful! 
Simply beautiful!’ 

“Flatterer!” smiled Janet, reproach- 
fully. “You are much too late with your 
compliments.” 

“He’s right, though,” put in Alicia, 
“They are rotten.” 

“Well,” cried Mrs. Suydam, “that 
doesn’t seem a particularly expressive 
word in this connection, my dear; but I 
must admit they aren’t very good like- 
nesses. I can’t imagine where you chil- 
dren get such slang.” 

“T’'d sue the photographer for libel 
if I were you,” said Gerald. “Here, 
have a card. Terms reasonable.” 

Kathleen gazed towards the door 
through which Hawkins and an under- 
servant were bringing in the tea-cart, 
and announced with sudden interest, “I 
fancy these are the tea-things, what?” 

“Hurrah!” cried Alicia. “Teal” 

Then she skipped across to Hawkins 
on her silken toes and demanded, “Did 
you bring a shoe-horn?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Hawkins, and | 
kneeling, fastened on her slippers. 

Meanwhile, the others found seats 
about Janet, who began to pour the tea. 

“Now let’s get down to business,” 
said Kenneth, balancing his tea-cup 
deftly and stirring it. “We’re wasting 
a lot of time.” 

“Business ?” repeated Gerald, regard- 
ing him. “You?” 

“We're organizing a new cotillion 
club for next fall,’ Janet explained. 

“What for?” asked Gerald. “You 
never go to the ones you belong to 
now.” 

“That’s why we’re forming a new 
one,” said Kenneth. 

“The old ones are becoming impos- 
sible,” added Kathleen. “Almost any 
one is likely to come to them.” 

“T expect to meet my tailor any 
time,” said Kenneth. 

“That would be embarrassing,” Ger- 
ald agreed. “Am I in the new club?” 

“Surely,” cried Mrs. Suydam. “Your 
mother is—such a dear.” 

“My mother thanks you,” said Ger- 
ald, through his nose. 

“Let’s make Gerald secretary; he’s 
so clever,” suggested Kenneth. 

“Aye—aye!” cried Alicia, merrily 











' “Carried unanimously! Consider your- 
self installed, Gerry.” 

“Oh, very well. Have you the min- 
utes of the previous meeting?” 

Janet nodded, arose and brought him 
a copy of society’s Blue Book. 

“Here,” she said. “We'd got as far 
as the letter H.” 

Gerald ran his eye down the list with 
some curiosity. 

“What made you include Agatha 
Frelinghuysen and admit her sister Es- 
telle?” he wanted to know. 

“Estelle’s a mut,” said Alicia, “that’s 
why. And Agatha is all right.” 

“Estelle goes in for slum work,” said 
Kathleen, “and it’s so common. Every- 
one is doing that sort of thing now.” 

Kenneth nodded. 

“I’m half afraid to dance with her 
for fear she’s been nursing a pauper 
with the pip.” 

Mrs. Suydam shook her head sadly, 
and sought relief from the sad trend of 
English in the very excellent tea. 

“The axe for Estelle, then,” said 
Gerald. “How about Johnny Haffen- 
den?” 

“He’s a nice boy,” said Kathleen, ap- 
provingly. 

“He blushes a bit,” said Alicia. 

“Who wouldn’t—with a distiller for 
a grandfather,” scoffed Mrs. Suydam. 
“The Haffendens were not received— 
they weren’t even known when I was a 
girl.” 

“A distiller is considered all right in 
Kentucky,” said Alicia, “and you must 
admit it’s a bully brand of whiskey.” 

“Tm afraid I’m not qualified to 
judge,” said Mrs. Suydam. 

“Well—we’ll enter Johnny.” 

In the midst of the uproar, Hawkins 
appeared. 

“The gentleman that Mr. Van Nest 
was expecting,” he said. “I was to show 
him in here.” 

“Put him over there,” said Janet, “at 
the other side of the room.” 

Then she turned to Kenneth and 
whispered, “The man with the voice.” 

The rest went on chattering among 
themselves, but Kenneth and Janet 
watched curiously for the newcomer’s 
entrance. 

' He was not disappointing; that was 
, the girl’s first thought. 
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Kenneth realized that he was un- 
schooled in the social world and not 
handsome, ‘and he returned to the busi- 
ness on hand with a light heart. 

Janet poured a cup of tea and then 
giving it to Hawkins, crossed to Stod- 
dard’s side. He was standing motion- 
less, looking rather ill at ease, at one 
end of the wide room. 

“May I give you some tea?” she 
asked. “Father will be back soon.” 

“Well,” said Stoddard flushing, 
“since you have it there—er—thank 
you.” 

She nodded to Hawkins to bring it 
to him, and then went back to her 
piace. 

Stoddard sat down, accepted the tea 
and took cream and sugar from the 
tray the second servant brought him. 
Then he looked about for a place to set 
it, observing that the rest were balanc- 
ing their cups, and attempted to imitate 
the plan. By this time, however, the 
second-man was back again with trays 
of muffins and cakes. He took a thin 
bread and butter sandwich, refused the 
cake—which he really wanted—and 
was forced to eat the bread in order to 
stir the tea. Then he tasted it, and it 
was so hot it burned him. He flushed 
and handed the cup to Hawkins. 

“I guess I don’t want any tea,” he 
said in a low voice. 

The others were paying no heed to 
him, but he was watching them as curi- 
ously as a tame Fiji Islander might 
watch a Lord Mayor’s banquet. It was 
clear that he was out of his element and 
ill at ease. 

“Some more tea for Gerald, please,” 
said that gentleman, “with the usual 
lime. The next on my list is Tommy 
Halstead.” 

“He’s nice,” said Kathleen. “He 
promised me a Russian wolfhound 
from the next litter.” 

“Halstead?” cried Mrs. Suydam. 
“Absurd! His people used to live in— 
isn’t it Harlem? Up above the hun- 
dreds, I mean, you know.” 

“Yes,” said Gerald, “it’s Harlem. 
Thumbs down for Tommy, “then— 
Evangeline Hamilton?” 

“Her people live down town,” said 
Mrs. Suydam. “Her father used to sell 
us things. They had a shop.” 
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“Roll by Evangeline,’ said Gerry. 
“Frank Hammersmith. Now, there’s a 
promising young capitalist.” 

“I’m wild about his eyes,” sighed 
Alicia. 

“Who are his people?” Mrs. Suydam 
inquired, as one who thirsted after 
knowledge. 

“He hasn’t brought them East,” said 
Kathleen. 

“T suppose he doesn’t dare,” said 
Kenneth. 

“He deserves credit then, for that,” 
said Gerald. “It seems to me we are 
getting pretty snobbish. Hammersmith 
built himself up from nothing.” 

“Exactly,” said Mrs. Suydam. “He 
came from nothing, and he is nobody. 
I tell you, class is class, and we are all 
snobs under the skin. Why, even in 
heaven there are angels and archan- 
gels.” 

“T suppose the archangels have the 
money,” said Alicia, “and live on the 
gold streets, and the angels push the 
clouds along.” 

“And strike for better wages,” said 
Gerald, “and have angel unions and 
boycott everyone who doesn’t wear a 
halo with a union label.” 

Stoddard opened his eyes at this sort 
of talk. 

“This climbing business is ruining 
society in America,” said Kenneth. “It’s 
getting so that nobody is anybody any 
more. Look—at Grace Marvin—one of 
the oldest families here—marrying that 
—what’s his name?” 

“Robinson,” said Alicia. “But he was 
accepted abroad, you know, and, be- 
sides, his father went into wholesale 
liquor afterwards.” 

“Do you mean to say, Ken, that you 
draw a sort of sociai dead-line?” asked 
Janet. “If you loved a woman, would it 
matter to you if her family were poor 
and plebeian ?” 

“Poor—no,” said Kenneth, “but 
plebeian! Ugh! I couldn’t look at her a 
second time.” 

“Not even if she were pretty?” asked 
Alicia. 

“No.” 

“He says it with a straight face, too,” 
said Gerald, admiringly. 

“And I believe him,” said Mrs. Suy- 
dam, approvingly. “I can’t imagine 
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Kenneth forgetting himself and _ his 
breeding for a moment.” 

He bowed to her gratefuliy and Stod- 
dard glanced in some amusement and 
more curiosity from the gray-haired 
stately old lady, to the slender, blond 
youth, 

“Rot!” said Gerald. “You ought to 
have seen him at college. He was mad 
as a March hare over—the poor but 
honest daughter of a locomotive engi- 
neer.” 

Stoddard let his eyes wander from 
Kenneth’s paling face to Gerald, and 
something quite set and hard crept into 
his eyes. 

“The daughter of a locomotive-driy- 
er? Delicious,” smiled Kathleen. 

“Romantic,” said Alicia. ‘Tell it.” 

“She clerked in a book-shop,” said 
Gerald. “Er—” looking rather white 
about the gills, Ken. Ill drop it. Bad 
taste. Sorry.” 

“Thanks,” said Kenneth, dryly. 

“Coward!” cried Alicia. “You must 
tell. Don’t you agree with me, people. 
Quite so. Majority rules.” 

“Is Ken engaged to anyone here?” 
asked Gerald, cautiously. “All those en- 
gaged to Ken hold up their right hands, 
Nobody! Incredible! Very well, I'll tell 
it, but—it’ll be a secret. What? Well, 
this girl was young and devilish pretty. 
I used to buy things at her shop and 
I’d try to hold her hand when she gave 
me my change, but—she wouldn’t have 
it. She was a lot too good for Ken, but 
he looked at her with his big soulful 
eyes, and she believed him.” 

“Who wouldn’t believe Ken’s big 
soulful lies?” asked Alicia, with a gusty 
sigh and an absurd expression, as of 
one who had suffered. 

“Please don’t interrupt,” begged 
Kathleen. “Well—what else, Gerry?” 

“Ken was terribly hard hit for a 
while, and I don’t blame him. I was 
crazy about her myself.” Gerald paused 
to nod seriously around the little group. 
“But she couldn’t see me; she couldn't 
see any one but Ken. He would have 
married her, only—” 

“Only what?” asked Janet, curiously. 

“Only her father was an engine-driv- 
er,” said Gerald, whimsically. 

“Did you let her x -y you were go- 
ing to marry her, Ken?’ asked Janet. 
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“He had to,” said Gerald, “or she 
wouldn’t have accepted his attentions.” 

Kenneth, who had been standing mo- 
tionless with a set face through all of 
the story, faced them now, quietly, and 
his voice was quite steady. 

“Don’t you think this has gone quite 
far enough?” he asked. 

“How long did you keep her waiting 
—hoping?” asked Janet as quietly, and 
as he hesitated, she began to turn a ring 
—his ring—round and round upon her 


| finger. 


“T didn’t keep her waiting—or hop- 
ing—at all,” he said. “When I left col- 
lege—I woke up. It was just an idle 
flirtation—which I regretted.” 

“You didn’t write to her?” asked Ja- 
net. 

“No. Her people lived in a—a cinder- 
patch somewhere. They’d have made a 
fine lot of relatives, don’t you think? 
I daresay they ate in the kitchen, and 
had napkin rings, and—that sort of 
thing. Mother would have been pleased 
when they came to visit. And the girl 
herself, though she seemed dainty and 
sweet and—all that out there, what 
would she have been like here—among 
you?” 

“She was too good for him,” said 
Gerald. ‘I told you she was too good 
for him.” 

“It’s easy enough to criticise me for 
a college flirtation,” cried Kenneth, an- 
grily, “but—would you have married 
her ?” 

“T’d have married her,” he said, “if 
she’d been the daughter of a chimney- 
sweep who ate with his knife.” 

“Bravo!” cried Alicia, applauding 
merrily. “He wrote it himself, too.” 

Gerald flushed and began turning the 
pages of his book. 

“What became of her?” asked Janet, 
curiously. 

“T haven’t the faintest idea.” Kenneth 
regarded her with some impatience. 

“Since she was the daughter of an 
engineer, she probably married the fire- 
man.” 

Stoddard leaped to his feet at the 
sneering words, but the opportune ar- 
tival of Hawkins prevented a scene. He 
announced from the doorway: 

“Mr. Van Nest has come, ma’am.” 

“Take the tea into the drawing- 
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room,” she said. “Come on, people. 
Father is holding a business conference 
here. We'll have to move on.” 

They rose readily and Mrs. Suydam 
led the way. 

As Van Nest came in they were al- 
ready vanishing, but Janet turned back 
from the doorway to speak to him. 

“Did you get the money into the bank 
in time?” she asked. 

“With twenty minutes to spare. We'll 
be up all night arranging the details, 
though.” 

“T'll see you at breakfast to-morrow, 
then,” she said. 

“With your trunks packed,” added 
Van Nest, smiling. 

“Well,” 

She opened the door for herself and 
looked back meditatively. “I'll obey you 
this once—but it doesn’t establish a pre- 
cedent, understand that?” 

Then she closed the door—it seemed 
to Stoddard that she closed out the sun- 
light, too—and Van Nest went forward 
to greet the engineer. 


CHAPTER III 
MR. STODDARD 


“Hello, Stoddard!” he cried cordial- 
ly. “Sorry to have kept you waiting.” 

“That’s all right,” replied Stoddard, 
shaking hands with Van Nest. “I’m a 
little late myself. It was the railroad’s 
fault, though. That steep grade is too 
much for your engines. We can roll in 
an hour sooner when we get my 
bridge.” 

“Well,” said Van Nest, “that’s what 
we're building it for, eh? Sit down. 
How are you?” 

“T’m all right,” said Stoddard, drop- 
ping back into the chair he had occu- 
pied before. ““How’s your health?” 

“Fine,” responded Van Nest, unlock- 
ing his desk drawer, and drawing out a 
box of cigars. 

“Folks well?” asked Stoddard. 

Van Nest glanced up with some 
amusement as he returned with the box. 

“Yes,” he said. “Smoke?” 

“Tf it’s not against the rules.” 

“This is my room,” said Van Nest. 
“T do what I like here. The rest of the 
house can be mauled over and refur- 
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nished and changed about as often as 
the women of the family please, but 
this room—remains as it is.” 

“Good,” said Stoddard. 

He selected a perfecto from the box 
Van Nest extended, then fondled it af- 
fectionately, with a curious sort of 
smile in his dark eyes. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Van 
Nest, fumbling with the lighter. 

“I was thinking,” said Stoddard, 
“about when I was younger and used 
to smoke those generously bad terrors 
at two for five. I used to dream, then, 
about sometime when I’d be rich 
enough to keep a box of two-for-a- 
quarters, just to give to my friends. My 
imagination didn’t reach perfectos.” 

Van Nest nodded, his gray eyes 
studying his guest oddly, and he of- 
fered the lighter. 

After Stoddard had lighted his cigar, 
Van Nest followed suit, and then 
moved across to the cellaret. He placed 
the box open upon it and turned back. 

“Scotch or rye?” he asked, briefly. 

“I never drink in business hours,” 
said Stoddard, “and, besides, I just had 
a cup of tea—but—seeing that it’s you 
—trye, please. I’m not educated up to 
Scotch yet. It looks ugly for the com- 
pany, Mr. Van Nest. The men wont 
listen to me much longer.” 

The change in his voice was remark- 
able. When he passed the boundaries of 
small talk and entered the larger field 
of work and worry—of activities and 
real interests, it was as if another man 
were speaking. 

“Say ‘when,’” Van Nest interjected, 
quietly, pouring out the deep amber liq- 
uor. 

“When,” Stoddard repeated, his eyes 
on the glass. 

Van Nest poured out four-fingers of 
it for himself and brought both glasses 
forward. 

“Carbonic?” he added, an instant lat- 
er, stopping half-way. 

Stoddard nodded. 

Van Nest took up the siphon and di- 
rected it into the other’s glass. He took 
his whiskey plain. 

“You think,” he said at last, dropping 
into his desk-chair and facing Stod- 
dard, “that they will hold out against 
us?” 
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“I’m sure of it,’ said Stoddard, 
quietly. 

Van Nest set down his empty glass 
and began to twirl it around on the 
desk before him. His brows had low- 
ered a bit, his eyes were narrower. 

“Damned ungrateful brutes,” he said. 
“They ought to be back in the dirty for- 
eign holes they come from. We’ve given 
them twice what they’ve ever had be- 
fore, and they immediately begin to 
fight for more.” 

“Aren't they human in that?” sug- 
gested Stoddard, quizzically. 

“They’re soulless animals,” said Van 
Nest, grimly. 

“They may not have souls,” said 
Stoddard, “but they have bodies, sir— 
wanting more and better food-—and 
they earn it. By Gad, sir, they earn it!” 

Van Nest clasped his hands before 
him on his desk and leaned forward, 
fixing Stoddard with bright keen eyes. 
His lips had straightened and drawn 
down, hard lines had crept in about his 
mouth and eyes. 

“Why,” he asked, “do you take it up- 
on yourself to fight their battles, Stod- 
dard?” 

“Because I’m one of them,” said 
Stoddard, gravely. 

“On the contrary, you are a graduate 
of the school of technology—a man of 
means—” ; 

“My father wasn’t,” said Stoddard. 

“T understand that he was also a civil 
engineer ?” 

“He was an engineer—but not a civil 
one,” said Stoddard. “He was an en- 
gine-driver.” 

“An engine-driver?” repeated Van 
Nest, curiously. 

“He ran an engine on your road—on 
the same road I’m building the bridge 
for now. His father—my grandfather 
—used to spike on the same road. 
We're one of the oldest families on 
your line. So, you see, when I hear one 
of these soulless animals complaining 
that wages are too small and work very 
hard, I can’t help thinking—that I 
might have been in the same boat—if it 
hadn’t been for a little stroke of luck.” 

“That,” said Van Nest, thoughtfully, 
“is quite wrong—due to your sympathy 
and your modesty. It is a force m a 
man that helps him up—not any out- 
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side force like luck. But that is aside 
from the point. The question is, how 
we can prevent this strike. We cannot 
afford a delay.” 

“Raise the wages,’ said Stoddard, 
_ emphatically. “They want only twenty- 
cents a day more—a sum that you 
would not offer as a tip to a cab-driver 
but it will buy four loaves of bread!” 

Van Nest was tapping with the pa- 
per-cutter against the smooth top of his 
desk. Before he could reply, the ‘phone 
bell rang sharply, and he lifted the re- 
ceiver. 

“Hello,” he said curtly, then swiftly 
his voice changed, and he continued 
very pleasantly, “Yes, this is Mr. Van 
Nest’s home. Mr. Stoddard? 

Hold the wire, please. 

“Someone wants you,” he said, look- 
ing up at Stoddard. “A lady—with a 
remarkably pleasant voice.” 

“My sister,” said Stoddard, as he 
took up the receiver. 

“Hello,” he said. “You, honey. 

Yes. Have I what? 


eer) hen he clapped his hand to 
his pocket suddenly and laughed. “Oh, 


Lord, so I have. No, don’t 

come here. Reserve the seats 

and I'll stop for them on my way down 
‘ Soon as I’m through. 

: Never mind. It was my 

fault. Good-by.” 

He hung up the receiver and turned 
back to Van Nest. 

“Carried off her purse,” he said, “and 
she wants to go to the theatre to-night. 
Can’t see much but ‘Uncle Tom’ and 
‘The Swiss Bell Ringers’ in Wayburn. 
We stick together, you see.” 

“Yes?” put in Van Nest, politely. 

“By the way,” cried Stoddard abrupt- 
ly, as he sat down again. “Who is this 
man they call ‘Ken?’ He was here to- 
day—with your daughter’s friends.” 

“Handsome fellow?’ asked Van 
Nest. 

“Well,” said Stoddard, reflectively, 
“I suppose women would consider him 
handsome.” 

“Kenneth Stuyvesant, probably, the 
son of one of our directors.” 

“Kenneth © Stuyvesant,” repeated 
Stoddard slowly, and then he said the 
flame again noiselessly, as if he were 
committing it to memory. 
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Van Nest, meanwhile, had been pac- 
ing the floor with his hands clasped be- 
hind him, his head dropped. 

He turned, now, with a little gesture. 

“To get back,” he began. “When you 
advise that we raise the wages, do you 
speak as a friend of the workmen or 
as an employee of the road?” 

“Both,” replied Stoddard promptly. 
“T hope you'll be humane enough to ac- 
cept my suggestion. I hope you'll be . 
wise enough to accept it. Meet them 
half-way. Split the difference. They'll 
agree.” 

“You think they’ll walk out unless 
we do?” 

“T think they will,” answered Stod- 
dard. 

Van Nest took another turn up and 
down the room, his brows knit. 

“Tf you can convince me that we can 
save delay—and money—by pacifying 
these beasts, I'll call the directors to- 
gether and see what they say,” he de- 
cided suddenly. “Well?” 

Stoddard removed his cigar, thrust 
his hand into his inside pocket and drew 
out a heavy packet of papers. 

“T have it figured out here,” he said, 
“how much the increase will cost—how 
much a strike would cost.” 

“Good. Then let’s get down to busi- 
ness. I may as well tell you in the be- 
ginning, though, that I am against you 
in this. If we give into the men on this 
bridge it will open the way to further 
demands. They are so damned powerful 
now, an employer can’t call his soul his 
own.” 

“They’re like everybody else,” said 
Stoddard. “When they have power, 
they sometimes abuse it, but they are 
like children—easily managed if you 
uriderstand them. I promise you that if 
you raise the wages a little, and cut 
down the hours, they’ll not insist—” 

“Insist?” interrupted Van Nest grim- 
ly. “Whose bridge is this, Stod- 
dard? Insist? Do you think I will allow 
a gang of low-browed laborers to dic- 
tate to me? I’ll see then in hell first.” 

“How about the bridge?’ asked 
Stoddard quietly. “You can’t build 
things without builders. Better meet the 
committee and arbitrate.” 

“T don’t recognize their committees. 
I'll talk to nobody but the directors.” 
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nished and changed about as often as 
the women of the family please, but 
this room—remains as it is.” 

“Good,” said Stoddard. 

He selected a perfecto from the box 
Van Nest extended, then fondled it af- 
fectionately, with a curious sort of 
smile in his dark eyes. 

“What’s the matter?’ asked Van 
Nest, fumbling with the lighter. 

“I was thinking,” said Stoddard, 
“about when I was younger and used 
to smoke those generously bad terrors 
at two for five. I used to dream, then, 
about sometime when I’d be rich 
enough to keep a box of two-for-a- 
quarters, just to give to my friends. My 
imagination didn’t reach perfectos.” 

Van Nest nodded, his gray eyes 
studying his guest oddly, and he of- 
fered the lighter. 

After Stoddard had lighted his cigar, 
Van Nest followed suit, and then 
moved across to the cellaret. He placed 
the box open upon it and turned back. 

“Scotch or rye?” he asked, briefly. 

“T never drink in business hours,” 
said Stoddard, “and, besides, I just had 
a cup of tea—but—seeing that it’s you 
—trye, please. I’m not educated up to 
Scotch yet. It looks ugly for the com- 
pany, Mr. Van Nest. The men wont 
listen to me much longer.” 

The change in his voice was remark- 
able. When he passed the boundaries of 
small talk and entered the larger field 
of work and worry—of activities and 
real interests, it was as if another man 
were speaking. 

“Say ‘when,’” Van Nest interjected, 
quietly, pouring out the deep amber liq- 
uor. 

“When,” Stoddard repeated, his eyes 
on the glass. 

Van Nest poured out four-fingers of 
it for himself and brought both glasses 
forward. 

“Carbonic?” he added, an instant lat- 
er, stopping half-way. 

Stoddard nodded. 

Van Nest took up the siphon and di- 
rected it into the other’s glass. He took 
his whiskey plain. 

“You think,” he said at last, dropping 
into his desk-chair and facing Stod- 
dard, “that they will hold out against 
us?” 
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“I’m sure of it,” said Stoddard, 
quietly. 

Van Nest set down his empty glass 
and began to twirl it around on the 
desk before him. His brows had low- 
ered a bit, his eyes were narrower. 

“Damned ungrateful brutes,” he said. 
“They ought to be back in the dirty for- 
eign holes they come from. We've given 
them twice what they’ve ever had be- 
fore, and they immediately begin to 
fight for more.” 

“Aren’t they human in that?” sug- 
gested Stoddard, quizzically. 

“They’re soulless animals,” said Van 
Nest, grimly. 

“They may not have souls,” said 
Stoddard, “but they have bodies, sir— 
wanting more and better food—-and 
they earn it. By Gad, sir, they earn it!” 

Van Nest clasped his hands before 
him on his desk and leaned forward, 
fixing Stoddard with bright keen eyes. 
His lips had straightened and drawn 
down, hard lines had crept in about his 
mouth and eyes. 

“Why,” he asked, “do you take it up- 
on yourself to fight their battles, Stod- 
dard?” 

“Because I’m one of them,” said 
Stoddard, gravely. 

“On the contrary, you are a graduate 
of the school of technology—a man of 
means—” : 

“My father wasn’t,” said Stoddard. 

“T understand that he was also a civil 
engineer ?” 

“He was an engineer—but not a civil 
one,” said Stoddard. “He was an en- 
gine-driver.” 

“An engine-driver?” repeated Van 
Nest, curiously. 

“He ran an engine on your road—on 
the same road I’m building the bridge 
for now. His father—my grandfather 
—used to spike on the same road. 
We’re one of the oldest families on 
your line. So, you see, when I hear one 
of these soulless animals complaining 
that wages are too small and work very 
hard, I can’t help thinking—that I 
might have been in the same boat—if it 
hadn’t been for a little stroke of luck.” 

“That,” said Van Nest, thoughtfully, 
“is quite wrong—due to your sympathy 
and your modesty. It is a force m a 
man that helps him up—not any out- 
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side force like luck. But that is aside 
from the point. The question is, how 
we can prevent this strike. We cannot 
afford a delay.” 

“Raise the wages,’ said Stoddard, 
_ emphatically. “They want only twenty- 
cents a day more—a sum that you 
would not offer as a tip to a cab-driver 
but it will buy four loaves of bread!” 

Van Nest was tapping with the pa- 
per-cutter against the smooth top of his 
desk. Before he could reply, the ‘phone 
bell rang sharply, and he lifted the re- 
ceiver. 

“Hello,” he said curtly, then swiftly 
his voice changed, and he continued 
very pleasantly, “Yes, this is Mr. Van 
Nest’s home. Mr. Stoddard? 

Hold the wire, please. 
“Someone wants you,” he said, look- 
ing up at Stoddard. “A lady—with a 
remarkably pleasant voice.” 

“My sister,” said Stoddard, as he 
took up the receiver. 

“Hello,” he said. “You, honey. 

Yes. Have I what? 


. “Then he clapped his hand to 
his pocket suddenly and laughed. “Oh, 


Lord, so I have. No, don’t 

come here. Reserve the seats 

and I’ll stop for them on my way down 
Soon as I’m through. 

. . Never mind. It was my 

fault. Good-by.” 

He hung up the receiver and turned 
back to Van Nest. 

“Carried off her purse,” he said, “and 
she wants to go to the theatre to-night. 
Can’t see much but ‘Uncle Tom’ and 
‘The Swiss Bell Ringers’ in Wayburn. 
We stick together, you see.” 

“Yes?” put in Van Nest, politely. 

“By the way,” cried Stoddard abrupt- 
ly, as he sat down again. “Who is this 
man they call ‘Ken?’ He was here to- 
day—with your daughter’s friends.” 

“Handsome fellow?” asked Van 
Nest. 

“Well,” said Stoddard, reflectively, 

ri suppose women would consider him 
handsome.” 

“Kenneth Stuyvesant, probably, the 
son of one of our directors.” 

“Kenneth | Stuyvesant,” repeated 
Stoddard slowly, and then he said the 
flame again noiselessly, as if he were 


_ committing it to memory. 
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Van Nest, meanwhile, had been pac- 
ing the floor with his hands clasped be- 
hind him, his head dropped. 

He turned, now, with a little gesture. 

“To get back,” he began. “When you 
advise that we raise the wages, do you 
speak as a friend of the workmen or 
as an employee of the road?” 

“Both,” replied Stoddard promptly. 
“T hope you'll be humane enough to ac- 
cept my suggestion. I hope you'll be . 
wise enough to accept it. Meet them 
half-way. Split the difference. They'll 
agree.” 

“You think they’ll walk out unless 
we do?” 

“T think they will,’ answered Stod- 
dard. 

Van Nest took another turn up and 
down the room, his brows knit. 

“Tf you can convince me that we can 
save delay—and money—by pacifying 
these beasts, I'll call the directors to- 
gether and see what they say,” he de- 
cided suddenly. “Well?” 

Stoddard removed his cigar, thrust 
his hand into his inside pocket and drew 
out a heavy packet of papers. 

“T have it figured out here,” he said, 
“how much the increase will cost—how 
much a strike would cost.” 

“Good. Then let’s get down to busi- 
ness. I may as well tell you in the be- 
ginning, though, that I am against you 
in this. If we give into the men on this 
bridge it will open the way to further 
demands. They are so damned powerful 
now, an employer can’t call his soul his 
own.” 

“They're like everybody else,” said 
Stoddard. “When they have power, 
they sometimes abuse it, but they are 
like children—easily managed if you 
uriderstand them. I promise you that if 
you raise the wages a little, and cut 
down the hours, they’ll not insist—” 

“Insist?” interrupted Van Nest grim- 
ly. “Whose bridge is this, Stod- 
dard? Insist? Do you think I will allow 
a gang of low-browed laborers to dic- 
tate to me? I’ll see then in hell first.” 

“How about the bridge?’ asked 
Stoddard quietly. “You can’t build 
things without builders. Better meet the 
committee and arbitrate.” 

“T don’t recognize their committees. 
I'll talk to nobody but the directors.” 
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“Suppose they walk out?” 

“T'll get new men.” 

Van Nest’s jaw was set, his eyes 
gleamed, his fists were clenched. 

“Suppose they are not allowed to 
work ?” 

“We'll call out the troops and shoot 
them down like the dogs they are.” 

“Rather than talk to your men,” said 
Stoddard, “you’d shoot them.” 

“With pleasure, damn them,” cried 
Van Nest. “With pleasure.” 

Stoddard leaned forward calmly and 
looked straight into Van Nest’s keen 
eyes. He was not violently moved as the 
other man was; he was not enraged; he 
was quite calm and cool and controlled. 
His dark eyes glowed with a steady 
light ; his roughly modeled, rugged face 
was serene. There was something about 
him—some strength as of the open 
places—of mountain peaks and cliffs— 
or of the barren wastes. After one look 
into his face, you might be sure that he 
was trustworthy—that he never lost 
control of self in moments of danger— 
that small or petty things could not 
move him. He was trustworthy. So as 
he leaned forward and looked up at 
Van Nest, the rigidity of the older 
man’s pose relaxed somewhat and he 
listened. 

“Mr. Van Nest,” said Stoddard sim- 
ply. “I am a bridge-builder. My one ob- 
ject is to build this bridge—my one in- 
terest is to build; at the moment, my 
one ambition is to achieve what I have 
set out to do. But I can’t build it of 
men’s bones and women’s tears andthe 
hunger of little kids. They don’t make 
good material. You directors are think- 
ing of your balance at the bank. The 
workmen see only what is in their din- 
ner-pails, but J see both sides. I stand 
between you. I’m a kind of a bridge 
myself —You people talk of discharg- 
ing the workmen I’ve trained and of 
putting in new men. Those workmen 
wont permit it. They'll destroy the 
bridge, first—my bridge!” LL 

Van Nest stared at him. 

Stoddard rose and suddenly faced 
his employer and he went on with just 
the slightest emphasis, sending each 
point home. 

“T’'m a plain man, Mr. Van Nest,” he 
said, “and I speak plain words, This 
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bridge—means everything to me. I’ve 
given my life to it, my hopes, my 
invention, my ambition. I worked 
and starved and studied for years 
to make it possible. Until that bridge 
is finished, I’m a man without friends, 
without happiness, without love. . I 
wont let anyone interfere with it. I 
wont let anyone stop me.” 

Then his eye fell upon the photo- 
graphs of Janet that she had set up 
for her father to find, and he stopped, 
his gaze fixed, his brows raised in a-sort 
of questioning frown. The eager brood- 
ing eyes of the picture stared back at 
him. Van Nest reached for the packet 
of papers, and began to open them be- 
for him on the desk. 


CHAPTER IV 
EDITH 


The din was terrific. From the floor- 
work up, the gigantic steel structure 
swarmed with men until it looked from 
the valley below like a huge trellis- 
work swarming with very active black 
flies. They ran along narrow ledges less 
than a foot wide; they were swung up 
and down on a cable and block and 
tackle; they tossed and caught red-hot 
rivets drawn forth fram the fiery fur- 
nace on the side of the hill by the pay- 
shanty; they shouted to one another 
and answered in a horde of conflicting 
tongues. Suddenly a lithe, red-headed 
Irishman with a broad, good-natured 
face swung himself down the side of 
the structure like a monkey, and struck 
out at the man working below him. 

“Got any chewin’ on yuh?” 

The other, unable to hear on account 
of the noisy Russian working next him, 
directed him to hold up for a moment. 
Then, as the black-browed fellow 
rested, mopping his face, the Irishman 
repeated the question, and a thick plug 
of tobacco was tossed up to him. As he 
carefully selected that portion which 
attraced him most, the owner of the 
plug—a gentleman of unknown nation- 
ality, named Patch—leaned against the 
nearest girder, and remarked : 

“That Russian .gazabo makes s0 
much noise a feller could die up here 
an’ nobody’d be the wiser.” 
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“Mebbe y’ tink I lak dees moozik, 
hey?’ asked the Russian, sullenly. 
“Seems lak dat damn whistle. nevair 
goin’ blow. He blow one hour sooner 
after while, mebbe. I tink yas.” 

“If ’tis the shtrike ye ,mane,” said 
Dolan, “there aint goin’ t’ be none. 
Stoddard is goin’ t’ arrange arrbitra- 
tion.” 

“Lak hell,” said Lazinski, nodding. 

“We'll hear in a few days. Just yuh 
wait,” said Patch. 

“Yas—all time vait,” said Lazinski, 
“vait—vait—vait. Meanyile—vork!” He 
began to tap his hammer lightly against 
the girder nearest him. “Som’ day,” he 
said lightly, “accident happen, mebbe. 
Piece of steel fall on hees haid.” 

“Tf it did,” said Patch, “we’d lose 
the best friend we’ve got.” 

“So mebbe Van Nest, too, eh?” 

“Stoddard’s all roit,” said Dolan. 
“Aint he afther thryin’ to git us a 
raise in wages? Sure, thot’s the mosht 
importhant t’ing, oim t’inkin’.” 

“He mak’ promees,” said Lazinski, 
squinting down cautiously, “an’ gain 
time for bring in scabs. He sell us out 
—damn lot. Ven he do, damn bridge 
goin’ sky-high.” 

“Is it doinemoite ag’in, yer afther 
talkin’ ?” cried Dolan. 

“Poor man’s frien’,” said Lazinski. 

“Yuh crazy Anarchist!” cried Patch, 
shaking his head. “It’s youse fire-eatin’ 
foreigners that makes the trouble, 
bullyin’ the peaceable men an’ callin’ 
strikes when there aint no real griev- 
ance. Yuh an’ Buchheim are a couple 
o’ trouble hunters, an’ the rest of us 
has gotta suffer for it.” 

“You call suffer for be men, not 
slaves.’ 

“Slaves, is it?” cried Dolan. “Thin 
back to slavery wid yez, gintlemin. 
Here comes th’ boss.” 

Lazinski turned in the flash of an 
eye, resumed his position, and roared: 
“Rivets!” with praiseworthy zeal. 

The others followed his example, 
and by the time Stoddard appeared, 
there was no sign of the discussion. 

Howéver, this time Lazinski overshot 
his mark, for his energy attracted the 

-engineer’s attention, and standing be- 
hind the Russian, Stoddard watched 
_ him for a moment in silence. 


“Do you call that a rivet?” he asked, 
pointing with a frown to a recently 
completed bit of work. “Do you realize 
that a girder depends upon those rivets, 
and on the girder a span, and on the 
span, the lives of hundreds of people? 
Every workman is as important here as 
the engineer.” 

“Excep’,” said Laziriski, 
to pay-roll.” 

He smiled pleasantly up at Stoddard. 

“The man who does a piece of rottett 
work on this bridge,” said Stoddard, 
smiling too, “wont have to bother 
about pay-roll, Lazinski. Understand?” 

The Russian looked up into Stod- 
dard’s dark eyes, and he cringed. 

“Yas, sir,” he said. 

Patch, who had been watching the 
encounter with ill-concealed delight, 
called out now, “Any news, Mr. Stod- 
dard?” 

“Not yet,” said Stoddard. “I told 
you men that some of the directors 
are out of town and it will take ten 
days before the meeting. can be held. 
In the meantime, I’ve given my word 
that the work will go on.” 

Patch nodded, and Stoddard passed 
into the pay-shanty and closed the door, 
An instant later, Sevcik, a thin, mel- 
ancholy Bohemian off to the side of 
the structure, began to hum to himself — 
as he worked, and Lazinski; who 
stopped to scowl up at him, caught 
sight of Buchheim approaching, He 
sprang down and went to meet the 
walking delegate. 

“Ah, Meester Buchheim,” he said. 

The German nodded pompously, and 
mopped his florid face. 

“Any news?” he asked, puffing. 

“Lak always,” said Lazinski. “Stod- 
dar’ he say—vait.” 

“Again?” cried Buchheim. “I'll show 
him. [’11—” 

“He’s in thair,” said Lazinski, quickly. 

Buchheitn’s ardor cooled, and he or- 
dered with a glance about: “Vell—go 
pack to work. I shust look to see if dey 
shneak in any scaps.” 

He strolled about, examining the 
men, and Lazinski returned fo his 
place. 

The Bohemian was still humming. 

“Vat ess damn song you so always 
sing?” he called up, impatiently. 


“accordin’ 





The Bohemian glanced down and 
answered gravely, “Bohemian song.” 

*"Don’ sing him,” growled Lazinski. 
“Ve hav’ trouble enough vitout hom’ 
seeckness.” * 

“Home sickness mak’ me seeng,” said 
Sevcik, gloomily. 

He turned and stared off into the 
sunset, his great dark eyes wide and 
wistful, his jaw dropped. 

“Gwan, stick to it, Sevcik,” com- 
“mented Patch. “I used to play the 
mouth-organ mesself somethin’ grand. 
I'm hell on music. Rivets!” 

“Wheech way eet ees—Bohemia?” 
asked Sevcik, looking down timidly into 
Patch’s face. 

Patch glanced up at him, and re- 
flected, scratching his head. 
“Wal,” he said slowly, 
about a million miles or more off there. 
Not thinkin’ o’ runnin’ over after the 

whistle blows, are yuh?” 

Sevcik strained his eyes into the east 
and shook his head without smiling. 
The pleasantry was quite lost on him. 

“Ahm theenkin’,” he said, “how fa’r 
to my wife—my leetle gurrl. Mak’ eet 
seem closer—to know wheech way— 
Long tam, now, been gone. Year! Som’ 
tam no worrk—som’ tam small pay.” 

He sighed and leaned against the 
- girder, staring always into the golden 
sunset. 

Buchheim came up beside him and 
put a fat hand on his arm. 

“Ven ve shtrike,” he said, ‘an vin de 
shtrike, ve get more money.” 

“Than—ah strike,” said Sevcik, sim- 
ply: 
The right or wrong of things mat- 
tered not at all to him. He had only one 
idea. 

“An’ if we lose,” said Patch, sticking 
his ugly face over Buchheim’s shoulder, 
“yuh lose all the money yu’ve got 
saved. Yer pay stops, see, an’ by the 
_ time the strike’s settled, yu’ve got not- 
tin’ left but a lotta debts.” 

“By Gott, ah nevair strike,” said 
Sevcik. 

“So? You do vot de organization 
say,” cried Buchheim. 

“Aw, lett ’im alone,” said Patch. 

“Don’dt interfere,” roared Buchheim. 

“Say, wot are yuh, a walkin’ dele- 
gate or a king?” asked Patch. “Hell! 


“I reckon. 
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It’s gettin’ so a man can’t spit on his 
own hands without gettin’ permission.” 

‘Buchheim scowled and moved across 
to Lazinski. Patch calmly went back 
to his work. 

“Who is dat fellah over dere?” whis- 
pered Buchheim, tapping the Russian 
on the shoulder and pointing out a man 
some distance off, who was fastening a 
chain around a girder. 

“New man. Two—t’ree days.” 

“Looks like Tom Hickey, the detec- 
tive.” 

Lazinski frowned, and shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“River ver’ deep,” he said, “an’ 
silent.” 

“You spheak mit him,” ordered 
Buchheim. “I come _ behindt an’ 
call him, ‘Hello, Tom Hickey!’ If he 
dondt move, ve know I’m mishtook. If 
he chumps, soak him.” 

Lazinski nodded, and crossed to the 
suspected spy. 

The little test was well carried out. 
Lazinski engaged the man in conversa- 
tion so that his back was towards Buch- 
heim, and when the German ap- 
proached, calling out his name, Hickey 
turned with an answer on his lips. In- 
stantly, with a gurgle of rage and de- 
light, Lazinski struck out at him. 

From all about, the workmen gath- 
ered to see, and formed a ring, crying: 
“Kill him! Kill him!” 

Stoddard, hearing the outcry in the 
shanty, dashed open the door and . 
sprang out, his coat off, his sleeves 
rolled back, his face wet and the towel 
still in his hands. 

“Get back there!” he cried. “Back, 
I say! What’s the trouble here ?” 

The men shrank back to make way 
for him, and he dragged first Buchheim 
and then Lazinski away from the now 
bleeding Hickey. 

“Scab,” cried Lazinski, coolly. “No 
belong to our organization.” 

“Well, I’ll be damned! This is a free 
country isn’t it?’ asked Stoddard, 
frowning. 

“No-body work here but our men,” 
said Lazinski. . 

“T think I am in command here,” said 
Stoddard. 

“Fix you, al-so,” said Lazinski. 

Stoddard struck out swiftly and 
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knocked the Russian down, He fell 
with a crash upon the rough wooden 
flooring, then slowly picked himself up. 

“T kill you for thees,” he said, 
breathing hard. 

Stoddard struck out again, and again 
the man went down. This time, he got 
up more slowly, and stood like a shrink- 
ing cur before his master. 

“Well?” asked Stoddard grimly. The 
Russian did not reply, but he bent his 
head lower, and wiped the blood from 
his face. 

“Back to work!” otdered Stoddard 
calmly. 

As he turned away, Lazinski raised 
his head, his eyes afire, and reaching 
out stealthily, he seized his heavy mal- 
let. Then with a cry, he was ,about to 
spring upon Stoddard, when Sevcik, 
the Bohemian, caught him firmly and 
took the weapon from him. The Rus- 
sian struggled in his grasp, white as 
death now, for Stoddard had turned in 
time to:oversee. 

_ “Let him go,” ordered Stoddard 
thoughtfully, looking straight into the 
Russian’s frightened face. 

Sevcik released his hold. The Rus- 
sian waited, his head dropped, his fists 
clenched at his sides, but Stoddard 
turned his back without a word. Then 
Lazinski, trying to hold his head up 
and his eyes brazen, slunk away, down 
the boarding and out of sight. 

Stoddard faced Sevcik with a faint 
smile. 

“Thank you,” he said. 

The Bohemian flushed as he might if 
he had been detected in wrongdoing, 
and the men watched from their places 
on the bridge. It was to all of them, 
then, that Stoddard spoke. 

“Look here,” he said slowly, letting 
his eyes run over the big, rough look- 
ing company, “you are all my men, and 
I’m for you. I'll fight for you as long 
as you are right—as long as you fight 
fair. I’ve been’ fighting for you,” he 
cried grimly, “but I am master here, 
and I will not permit this man Buch- 
heim—or any man—to walk on my 
bridge and beat my men, and say who 
shall work and who shall not. If you 
have anything to say—any of you— 
come to me and say it.” 

Until now he had ignored the Ger- 
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man. He had spoken of him as if he 
were not standing there, within three 
feet of him. But as he finished, he 
turned suddenly and faced the walk- 
ing delegate. 

“Now, get to hell out of here,” he 
said clearly, “and stay off. If you don’t, 
I'll throw you off.” 

“Dondt get so fresh mit me,” roared 
Buchheim, turning purple. “If I lift my 
handt, every man valks off mit me.” 

“Tf you lift your hand, I'll lift my 
foot,” said Stoddard, “and you'll find 
that there’s some weight behind it. Any . 
man that walks off for you’ will never 
work for me again, Mr. Buchheim.” 

Then he turned back to his men and 
added: 

“Mr. Buchheim is going, boys. Is 
anybody with him?” 

Nobody stirred. 

Stoddard jerked his head carelessly 
in the direction of the runway, and — 
Buchheim went, doggedly, sullenly, 
muttering to himself. 

“T haven’t heard the whistle blow 
yet,” said Stoddard, as they stood 
watching the vanishing delegate, and 
the mob started to work with a will. 

Sevcik moved off last, and so slowly 
that he caught Stoddard’s eye, and the 
engineer, recalling the service done him 
by this thin, melancholy workman, 


. caught him by the sleeve and stayed 


his departure. 

“What makes you so glum?” he 
asked, looking hard into the other’s 
eager face. “Sick?” 

“Hom’ seeck,” said Sevcik, simply. 

“Where do you come from?” asked 
Stoddard. 

Around them, the racket and din had 
begun again. The pounding of hammers 
on steel, the shouts of the men, rent the 
air. 

“Bohemia,” said Sevcik, with a swift 
change of expression, as when the sun 
drives off the angry, little shadows. 

His eyes turned involuntarily west- 
ward. 

“Want to go back?” asked Stoddard. 

“Lef’ my vife—an’ leetle gurrl—out 
daar,” said Sevcik. 

“Why don’t you send for them?” 

“Ah seem not to be save so mach 
money.” 

He dug the toe of one foot into the 
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flooring, and twisted his cap between 

his rough, coarse, thin hands. His face 

looked lean and hungry, his eyes held 
an agony of unrealized dreams. 

“What town do you come from?” 
asked Stoddard, wrinkling his big fore- 
head. 

“Kladno.” 

Sevcik smiled, and his face under- 
went again the strange transformation. 

“Kladno,” repeated Stoddard. “Klad- 
no.” 

It was his invariable custom when he 

was trying to impress a thing upon his 

memory. 

“If I were you,” said Stoddard then, 
“I would work hard, and hope harder. 
Things sometimes come when we do 
that.” 

“Yas, sir,” said Sevcik, indifferently. 

“Now you'd better go up this girder 
to the top of the span. Hogan is holler- 

_ing for help.” 

; “Yas, sir,” said Sevcik, and he went, 
with the face of a‘man who is working 
out his time in hell. 

Stoddard watched him disappear, 
then he sighed, took off his hat, and 
looked out across the countryside spread 
out in sunshine below him. His sister 
was coming up the side of the nearest 
hill, her arms full of wild flowers, her 
bright hair blowing about her face, her 
eyes lighting as they met his. She was a 
sort of wild flower herself, delicately 
formed and colored, and utterly unlike 
her brother. As she advanced, dressed 
simply in a suit the color of her blue 
eyes, a wide, flapping leghorn upon her 
head, Stoddard waved his hat and went 
to meet her. 

“Hello honey,” he called. 
brings you over this way?” 

She laughed, her far~ 

slightly from her climb. 

“I bring a warning,” she saia myste- 
riously. “Can you guess?” 

“Give it up.” 

“T came to warn you—that Miss Van 
Nest is coming to look over your 
bridge.” .- 

She bit the head off a little blue- 
flower, with a snap of her even white 


“What 


flushing 


|. teeth. “She is climbing that first rise at 


this particular instant !” 
_ “Lord!” cried Stoddard, devoutly, 
“and I’m all mussed up!” 
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“What difference could that possibly 
make?” said Edith, wide-eyed. “She’ll 
probably not notice it. It’s the bridge 
she really wants to see, you know.” 

“Yes, I suppose it is,” said Stod- 
dard, frowning. 

“You seem disappointed,’ said his 
sister, wickedly. “I am afraid it makes 
a difference to you, John—how you 
look to her.” go 

“Nonsense,” growled John. 

“Of course it is,” she went on placid- 
ly, “but you are falling in love with 
her. I’ve noticed it this last week es- 
pecially.” 

“Edith!” he protested, shocked, and 
blushing like a boy. 

“You haven’t thought about it, but 
you are,” she persisted. “I suppose— 
I'll be losing you one of these days.” 

She smiled faintly, looking up at 
him, and sighed more faintly still. He 
had brought her a box to sit on, and 
now she sorted the little collection of 
wild blossoms in her lap, with a very 
thoughtful air. Her red lips were 
pursed, her white hands moved almost 
mechanically. 

“Don’t worry,” said Stoddard, smil- 
ing down at her. “I’m not likely to be 
leaving’ you, until some chap comes 
along and gobbles you up. Then, I sup- 
pose, I’d have to go.” 

“T don’t think I shall ever marry,” 
said Edith, slowly. 

“Because—of that fellow?’ asked 
her brother, gently. 

She raised her eyes as a child might. 

“Yes,” she said. 

“You remember,” he said, “that I 
have always wanted to know his name,” 
and you would never tell me? Well, I 
think I’ve found it out for myself.” 

She grew a: little pale, and her 
arched brows came down in some anx- 
iety. 

“Was it—Stuyvesant?” he asked. 

“You mustn’t ask me, dear,” she © 
said. “That—is a closed book.” 

“I’m glad of that,” said Stoddard, 
gravely, “because he was no good, and 
you are well rid of him..We should be 
grateful, honey, that he didn’t marry 
you. But if ever I meet him—” 

“Will you punish him,” she asked, 
gently, “for changing his mind—or for 
forgetting me?” 
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“Tl punish him for acting the cad.” 

“But we don’t know what pressure 
was brought to bear,” she said. “He 
was very rich—and I was working in 
a shop.” 

“But you are good and beautiful 
enough for a prince,” he declared, em- 
phatically. “He should have thanked 
his stars for you. Instead, he didn’t 
even write you, and I had to stand by 
and see you weep your eyes out for 
ee 

“You seem to think a lot about the 
importance of being in love,” she sug- 


yourself?” 

“Haven't time. I’ve got to build this 
bridge.” 

“You might combine the occupa- 
tions. Miss Van Nest is very nice.” 

“She’s a _ millionairess. Besides— 
she’s engaged.” 

“How do you know?” 

“T heard so in New York,” said 
Stoddard, his eyes on the bridge. 

“Well—engagements don’t mean 
much in New York,” said Edith calm- 
I 


kle, when his eyes spied the approach of 
Janet and her aunt. He blushed like a 
boy, and without a word to Edith, dart- 
ed away to help them up the last steep 
bit. 


CHAPTER V 
THE BRIDGE 


Janet was dressed in a black walk- 
ing-suit, with a long coat and a simple 
black hat to match. She was dressed as 
simply as she had ever been in her life 
—and she always dressed simply—but 
it seerned to Stoddard as he went to 
meet her, that she stood out from her 
surroundings as the white stars stand 
out against the dark sky. Mrs. Suydam, 
behind her, was flushed, and wretched- 
ly out-of-breath. 

As he helped them up the last step, 
Janet put her hand in his, and Stoddard 
cried cordially: 

“How do you do!” 

“How do you do,” she responded. 
“Are we late or early?” 


y. 
. He turned back to her with a chuc- 


“Neither. The whistle will blow in a 
few moments, and then—” 

“I told you there was no hurry,” - 
complained Mrs. Suydam. “She 
wouldn’t even let me take my nap,” 
she assured Stoddard. “Seemed to 
think the bridge would melt before we 
got here.” 

“Father wanted me to see it,” said 
Janet, smiling. “You are good to be 
bothered with us, Mr. Stoddard.” 

“Oh, I’m used to trouble,” said John. 
“Er—I don’t mean that, but—I am 
used to trouble of course, but this isn’t 
~—There’s a splendid view of the gorge 
from. the platform,” he finished, des- 
perately. 

Miss Van Nest smiled. Mrs. Suydam 
raised her lorgnette, tipped back her 
sunshade, and inspected the object 
mentioned. 

“Am I expected to walk that plank?” 
she asked, curiously. “Well, I think not. 
Tight-rope walking doesn’t number 
among my accomplishments. In fact, 
I’m afraid this whole proceeding is a 
little too strenuous for me. Miss Stod- 
dard, wont you see that Janet gets back 
safely ?” 

“Certainly,” said Edith. 

“Then I'll go straight back to the inn 
and get my nap. Don’t be long, Janet. 
This really isn’t the sort of place for a 
woman, you know.” 

She dropped her glass with a little 
nod towards Stoddard, and raised her 
sunshade and departed. 

He came back to Janet and stood 
facing her, awkwardly twirling his cap. 
He was quite out of his element with 
women, and he knew it: 

“It’s mighty nice of you to come and 
see our little bridge,” he said. 

“Little,” smiled Janet. “I think it 
rather amazingly large. I don’t know 
how you ever managed to build it.” 

“Well—you see—I had some help,” 
Stoddard assured her. “I have some 
three hundred men up there.” 

“Not really,” murmured Janet. 

“Yes, ma’am. There are two thou- 
sand in all working on the tracks and 
on this bridge.” 

“Is it possible?” cried Janet. 

“Ves, ma’am. There’s a lot of poor 
people in the world. That’s why t ; 
are so dangerous when they get mad.” 
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“I never thought of that,” said the 
girl gravely. 

Her dark eyes were wandering over 
the strength of him, and finding him 
good to see. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Stoddard, for- 
getting his embarrassment in his inter- 
est. “They'll work like dogs if they’re 
treated right, but if they think they’re 

‘abused, they'll fight like wolves— 
Starved wolves at that. They'd blow up 
this bridge in a minute if they couldn’t 
get back any other way.” 

“But they wouldn’t hurt you, would 
they?” asked Janet, wide-eyed. 

“Well, I’m not very popular just 
now,” he admitted slowly. “But I’ve 
got to take care of ’em just the same, 
of course. You see, it doesn’t much 
matter what they do to me as long as 
they leave the bridge alone. I—I’m just 
crazy about the bridge. Sometimes at 
night I’ve just got to get up and make 
sure if it’s all right. It looks grand in 
the moonlight. Couldn’t you love it— 
if you made it—now?” 

“It’s beautiful,” she agreed, heartily. 
“Your success must make you very 
happy.” 

“It would—only—success always 
comes the day after it would do the 
most good. Don’t you think so?” 

He looked eagerly down into her 
dark eyes. 

“That sounds as if you’d had trou: 
ble,” said Janet. 

“Trouble,” he said. “I used to think 
I had a monopoly on the commodity, 
until—” He glanced across at Edith, 

busy with her flowers. “Well, we man- 
aged to keep it in the family,” he fin- 
ished. 

Janet followed his glance curiously, 
and Edith catching her eye, rose and 
approached them. 

“But Edith and I were young,” he 
said, contentedly. “Me came through 
st.” 

“Tf you could have seen the hideous 
place we lived in,” cried Edith, thought- 
fully. “All‘railroad tracks, and engines, 
and smoke, and rows and rows of ugly 
little houses all alike, and noise.” 

“And cinders,” said John. “Don’t 
forget the cinders. It seemed as if we 
lived on ’em, breathed ’em. I can taste 
*em now when I grit my teeth.” 
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He did it, to be quite sure. 

“And every time John came home 
from his vacation, he used to say, 
‘Wait, mother, till I earn some real 
money. I'll take you away from the 
cinders.’ We all hated them so.” 

Edith’s eyes were very soft and ten- 
der. 

“And—did you?” asked Janet, turn- 
ing curiously towards the man. 

“She—couldn’t wait,” he said, sim- 
ply. Then, after a moment, he went on 
slowly. “You see, the big strike came 
about that time. Father had just recov- 
ered from his accident and was begin- 
ning to pay his doctor bills and grocery 
bills, when they called a general rail 
road strike all over the country.” 

“Who called it?” asked Janet. 

“The union. It’s an awful thing, a 
big strike, with thousands of working- 


amen idle, living on the little that they 


have been able to put by for a rainy- 
day.” Edith seemed like the spirit of 
knowledge, instructing. 

“How do they keep from starving?” 
asked Janet gravely. 

“Some of them don’t,” said Stod- 
dard. “‘A strike, Miss Van Nest, ‘is a 
big agreement to go hungry—to endure 
all sorts of privations and hardships 
for the sake of a real or fancied griev- 
ance. Mother caught cold and she 
wasn’t strong enough to fight it off. 
She needed better food,. and we 
couldn’t get it for her. My father stood 
it as long as he could, then he got des- 
perate and went back to work. He tried 
to take an engine through, but the strik- 
ers derailed it—and he was pinned un- 
der the wreck—The steam—” 

“Don’t,” whispered Edith, gently. 

“A few weeks later,” he went on, 
“mother died. I’ve seen something of 
strikes, you see,” he ended. “I’d do al- 
most anything in God’s world to pre- 
vent another.” 

“But why are the workmen such 
fiends to one another?” asked the girl 
uncertainly. 

“They’re not fiends,” he said. 
“They’re just like other folks. You see, 
working for a dollar or so a day, gets 
pretty monotonous. They sort of grow 
crazy and run over everything that 
happens to be in the way, like your rich 
motorists who get tired of going slow. 
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The madness gets into them, and they 
don’t realize. But you didn’t come 
down here to hear me orate, did you? 
Let’s look at the bridge. Can you climb 
that ?” 

“T’m not afraid to try,” she respond- 
ed. 

“Good! Come along, Edith,” he said. 

“Td rather get some of those wild 
flowers below there,” she said, “if you 
don’t mind going without me. I’ll bring 

ou an armful to make up.” 

“All right,” said Janet, pleasantly. 

Edith: moved off, waving back to 
them, and they began to climb the steep 
runway to the platform above. The girl 
caught her breath as the whole coun- 
tryside rolled out beneath her, smiling 
in the sun, and she turned to him with 
shining eyes, her cheeks flushed, her 
red lips parted. 

“How easy it is to breathe,’ she 
whispered happily. “How wonderful! 
It’s like being on a star. The air is so 
good, and the horizon so far. The world 
is much bigger than I thought.” 

“It kind of brings the light to your 
eyes,” he said. 

“Have you time to notice such small 
things as eyes?” she asked, turning to 
him. 

“Yours aren’t small,” said Stoddard 
in amazement. 

She flushed and turned away. 

“What a marvelous thing a bridge 
is,’ she said. “It séems like a great 
poem written in steel.” 

“Pretty long poem,” he answered, 
thoughtfully. “Seems more like a battle 
to me.” 

“A battle? Why?” 

“Because it’s so uncertain—so haz- 
ardous.” 

Even as he spoke, his face paled, and 
springing down, he ran along the floor- 
ing to the left. A huge steel bar had 
fallen, crushing a man _ beneath its 
weight, and he had gone to the rescue. 
With her hands clasped hard, Janet 
watched him help as a little crowd of 
men gathered up the injured man and 
improvised a stretcher. She heard him 
call the necessary orders in a calm 
steady voice, and finally bend over the 
poor wretch to adjust an arm and make 
him more comfortable. 

“Run on, Dolan,” cried Stoddard, 
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“and get a doctor and prepare Mrs. 
Murphy.” 

“Yis, soor,” said Dolan, departing 
speedily. 

Murphy opened his eyes and called 
out weakly: 

“Don’t scare the owld woman t’ dith, 
Dolan. Oi’m all roit, savin’ a few ribs. 
It would a b’en worse,” he said to 
Stoddard, “but ye’ saved me from row- 
lin’ into th’ gorge, sir. Thank ye, sir.” 

“Tll be around this evening, Mur- 
phy,” said Stoddard. “Don’t worry.” 

The injured man was then carried 
away and Stoddard called Patch. 

“You notify the organization, 
Patch,” he said. 

“Murphy doesn’t belong, sir,” said 
Patch. 

Stoddard looked up to where the 
steel bar had been hanging, and his 
eyes narrowed. 

“Who works ‘up there, Patch?” 

“Cassani,” said Patch. 

“Do you think—” cried Stoddard 
frowning. 

“T aint paid to think,” said Patch, in- 
terrupting. 

Stoddard dismissed him with a nod, 
and returned to the girl’s side. 

“I’m sorry you had to see that,” he 
said. “Do you wish to get down?” 

“No,” she said. “I’m all right. You 
have a big heart, haven’t you, Mr. 
Stoddard ?” 

“Nothing special,” said he. 

“Do such accidents happen often?” 

She was paler, and her eyes. seemed 
twice as big as they had before. 

“It’s part of the day’s work,” said 
Stoddard, gravely. 

Then the whistle blew out shrilly and 
the girl covered her ears. Instantly, the 
men gathered, leaving their work at 
the first sound, and began to hurry off, 
like frightened mice from a cat. 

“See them,” she whispered gently. 

“They’re glad to get home,” he said, 
“and their families are glad to see ’em 
come. They don’t always get ’em alive, 
you see! It costs so many human lives 
every time people build a bridge or a 
road or a tunnel—or even a big church. 
If we drew lots and took certain men 
out to an altar and offered ’em up as a 
sacrifice, it wouldn’t be much differ- 
ent.” 
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The girl shuddered, and: turned to- 
wards the setting sun. The whole west- 
ern sky was red-gold, and the veriest 
rim of the golden ball was visible. _ 

“Tt seems horrible,” he said, softly, 
“but we've all got to die sometime, and 
I'd a lot rather die trying to build 
something than just wait around to be 
toted out with folded hands.” 

_“TIs your life in danger, too?” she 
asked, 

“Yes, ma’am, but my life is insured, 
so Edith would be provided for.” 

“Why do you say ‘yes, ma’am’ to 
me?” she asked, smiling. 

“Because you don’t give me any rea- 
son to say ‘no, ma’am,’” said he. 

“But why say ‘ma’am’ at all?” 

“Because I was always taught to call 
a lady ‘ma’am.’” 

“Well, I wish you'd omit it in my 
case,” she said. 

“All right, ma’am,” he said, prompt- 
ly; then they both laughed. 

“I’m afraid I’d better go, now,” she 
said. Then, after a moment. “I can’t tell 
you how you've opened my eyes to all 
this. I never thought about it before. 
I’ve never realized. And I can’t tell you 
how much I admire what you are do- 
ing. It is so much nobler than any am- 
bition or power, or success, or wealth 
—just to be good to other people—just 
to help. I wish—I could do something, 
too—a little worth while.” 

“You could,” he said, 
really in earnest.” 

“T am,” she said, looking up at him. 
“What could I do, please?” 

“Women are the biggest powers on 
earth,” he answered, slowly. “Especial- 
ly, beautiful women..They’ve bankrupt- 
ed kings—defeated armies—ruined em- 
pires—and it often happens that what 
a man wont do for the sake cf justice 
or mercy or common-sense, he’ll some- 
times do just to please a woman. May- 
be, if you would ask your father to try 
to prevent this strike—” 

“Oh,” she. cried, radiantly. “Of 
course. I’ll write him at once. I’ll make 
him raise the wages. He always obeys 
me.” 

“Thank you,” 
hand impulsively. 

She let it lie for an instant in. his, 
then very gently she released it. 


“if you are 


he said; seizing her 
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“It’s getting late,” she said. 

“Just one minute more,” he urged 
eagerly. “There’s one thing you must 
see—the cantilever at the end of the 
span.” 

“Very well,” she agreed sweetly. 

As they advanced, the workman who 
had caused the trouble some little time 
before, came out around the pay-shan- 
ty and almost collided with a man who 
was coming the other way. 

“Tom Hickey!” cried young Stuy- 
vesant, holding him off and looking at 
him. 

“Easy—for God’s sake,” cried Hick- 
ey, with a frightened glance about. 
“I’m Tom Baldwin here.” 

“Tm Stuyvesant. Mr. Van Nest 
asked me to run down quietly and find 
out how things look.” 

“Bad, sir. The men are getting so 
ugly Stoddard can’t hold them much 
longer.” 

“We're not depending on Stoddard,” 
said Kenney easily. “The directors 
i to refuse everything he suggest- 

“Well,” said Hickey, grimly, “when 
you break the news, stand from under.” 

“They'll strike?” suggested Kenney. 

“And hard.” 

“We've a big force of strike-break- 
ers ready,” said Ken. “And I’m coming 
with troops. I’m dying to get a crack at 
the dogs.” 

“I thought we couldn’t get troops 
ordered out until there’s violence,” said 
Hickey. 

“The sheriff will be tipped off to hol- 
ler,” said Ken. “I never heard of one 
that couldn’t do it for ten dollars.” 

“Well,” said Hickey, “don’t try blank 
cartridges, for your own sakes, sir. 
Good-night.” 

“Good-night,” said Kenneth. 

He turned to descend the hill and 
saw Edith coming up, her arms full of 
flowers. For an instant he stared, unbe- 
lieving, then into his eyes eame the fire 
that any beautiful woman could stir up, 
and he went to meet her, with out- 
stretched hands. 

“Edith,” he called, tenderly. 

She stopped quite still at the sound 
of his voice, and for an instant swayed. 
Then she advanced quite calmly with 
a little nod. 
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“Fancy meeting you here,” he said. 
“Are you related to the bridge?” 

“My brother is building it.” 

She was studying him closely, and 
the idol that she had been worshiping 
fell with a resounding crash. He was 
not at all like it. She had been treasur- 
ing an ideal. 

“Stoddard,” repeated Ken, with a 
swift nod. “That’s right. I never con- 
nected him with you, though.” 

“Why should you?” she asked. 

“It’s odd I didn’t, considering—’ 

“Do you insinuate that you have 
thought of me?” she asked, curiously. 

“Could I ever forget you?” he asked. 
“You little ‘witch! You wonderful— 
little—Witch !” 

“Please don’t,” she begged. 

He advanced upon her, his eyes 
brightening. 

She caught her breath and grew a 
little weak, not because he meant any- 
thing to her, but because she had kept 
his memory very fresh, and the sight 
of him—the realization of his nearness, 
brought the old story back. 

“Gad, you are prettier than ever,” he 
whispered, his face close to hers. 
“You’ve blossomed out, Little Bud. 
Tearing Beauty!” 

“T know how much your compli- 
ments mean,” she said. 

“T was a fool to let you go,” he cried. 
“But I loved you, Edith.” 

“Thank you,” she said. 


“Kiss me,” he ordered, looking at her. 


In the old days, it had been a pretty 
game between them. She had obeyed 
him meekly, glorying in her slavery. 
Now, the familiar order brought no 
pleasing thrill—only a great bitterness. 

She shook her head. 

“Must I kiss you?” he asked. 

“Please—don’t,” she cried. 
touch me. Let me go.” 

His arms went around her hungrily, 
and slowly, his eyes alight, he pressed 
his face’ close to hers and to her lips. 
Stoddard and Janet, on their way back, 
interrupted the little tableau, but Stod- 
dard only saw, for he came first, and 
Janet was unable to see past his broad 
form. He advanced upon the pair with 
gleaming eyes, and seizing Kenneth as 
if he had been a child, dragged him 
from Edith, and struck him down. 


‘Don't 
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“You forget that you have to reckon 
with me,” he said. 

Janet came swiftly forward, and rec- 
ognizing Kenneth, stared from one to 
the other in astonishment. 

“What possible explanation is there 
for this?” she cried. 

“Ask that hulking brute,” suggested 
Kenneth, flushing. 

“TI guess there isn’t any explanation,” 


-said Stodcard. “Just a natural uncon- 


geniality,” - 

Janet turned from him with a little 
shudder, for his eyes were flaming, his 
hands were clenched. He was control- 
ing himself by main force, unable to 
forget the picture of Edith shrinking 
away from the touch of the cad she 
had believed herself to have loved, 

“Kenneth,” whispered Janet, tremu- 
lously, “take me back—to the inn, 
please.” 

Kenneth wiped the blood from his 
face carefully with a spotless pocket- 
handkerchief and offered her his arm. 
Without a word, the two of them 
turned their backs, and started slowly 
down the hill together. 

Edith came softly up to her brother, 
and laid her hand upon his arm. 

“How did you know that was he, 
John?” she asked. 


“I saw him in New York. You don’t — 4 


care for him, do you, dear?” 

“T’ve ceased to care for him,” she 
said. 

“That’s good. Run along now, I’ll be 
after you later. I’ve some work to do 
first,” 

“All right,” she said, “Don’t be long, 
will you, John?” 

“No,” he promised. 

She looked up at him tenderly and 
moved away with a slow, hesitating 
step. Stoddard, left alone, seated him- 
self on the box that stood handy, and 
resting his arms upon his knees, leaned 
forward and stared up at his work. The 
sunset had faded utterly, leaving the 
sky a dull gray, and long, ominous 
shadows hung over the work-a-day 
world, For an instant Stoddard rested 
there in silence, then a footstep sound- 
ed, and Patch appeared, carrying a 
lighted lantern. He stopped with a mut- 
tered exclamation of surprise as his eye 
lighted upon the boss. 
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“She’s gettin’ along fine, sir,” he 
said, with a wave of his arm towards 
the gigantic structure, black and shad- 
owy against the sky. “You can almos’ 
see her grow.” 

“VYe—es,” answered Stoddard, ab- 
sently. 

He drew a small black pipe from one 
of his pockets, fumbled for a match 
and tobacco-bag, filled and lighted, and 
began to smoke. 

Patch watched him in some uncer- 
tainty. 

“Well, good-night, sir,” he said at 
last. 

“Good-night,” answered Stoddard, 
without looking around. 

Patch moved off with his lantern, 
and presently the gathering dark swal- 
lowed him up. Stoddard removed his 
pipe, arose, and stared up at his beloved 
bridge. His eyes held a curious fierce 
resolve—his jaw was set. 

“Nothing must interfere,” he whis- 
pered slowly. “Nothing—must stop her 
growth.” 

But there was a note of wistfulness 
in his voice. 


CHAPTER VI 
“TWO SOULS ARE BORN—” 


Mrs. Suydam sat in the quaint little 
parlor of the inn at Wayburn playing 
Canfield. She had been sitting there for 
an hour. Three times she had shuffled 
and laid out the cards, only to open her 
pack, a card at a time, and find the gods 
of luck against her. So it is small won- 
der that she scowled, and bit her lip, 
and felt very disagreeable indeed. Ger- 
ald, coming in hastily from the hall- 
way, stopped in some amazement. 

“Does my eyesight fail me,” he asked 
her curiously, “or is it really you?” 

“Gerald!” exclaimed Mrs. Suydam. 
“Where did you come from?” 

“Town,” he answered, briefly, draw- 
ing nearer ahd looking down at her 
with a frown. “Why haven’t you gone? 
Didn’t you get Mr. Van Nest’s letter?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Suydam, 
nat! 

“Or his telegram?” continued Ger- 
ald. “Didn’t he tell you to go back to 
town at once?” 
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“Yes,” said Mrs. Suydam, “but real- 
ee 

“Yes,” repeated Gerald, grimly, “but 
you wait. Don’t you realize that you 
may be in danger? The strike’s broken 
loose. The directors have refused the 
terms the men demand. There’s blood 
on the moon. This is no place for wom- 
en. 

“If you’ve come down here to scold,” 
said Mrs. Suydam, “seek further, /’ve 
been ready for days—trunks packed— 
mind made up—but I couldn’t budge 
Janet.” 

‘“What’s the matter with her?” 

Mr. Fitzgerald fanned himself with 
his hat and looked nonplussed. 

“She’s fascinated with the engineer 
of this awful bridge.” 

“What?” cried Gerald, in astonish- 
ment. “Janet?” 

“Several days ago,” said Mrs. Suy- 
dam, going on peacefully with her 
game, “there was a quarrel, I fancy. 
Anyway, she hasn’t spoken to him 
since, but she thinks of him—all the 
time. I can see it in her eyes.” 

“Have you people realized that a 
small war has been going on here?” he 
asked idly. 

“T’ve heard—something of it,” said 
Mrs. Suydam, “but it’s some distance 
away from here, and those things don’t 
interest me. What really worries me 
and is the cause of endless vexation 
and annoyance is this game. I’ve played 
it fifty times this week, and it has never 
come out right. This is the fifty-first 
time. It was going rather well when you 
interrupted me.” 

“Confound the game!” cried Gerald, 
in exasperation. “You must hurry, | 
say. You’ve no time to lose.” 

“T’ll go as soon as I finish this,” said 
Mrs. Suydam, agreeably. “I’ve only a 
few more cards to play.” 

“You'll go now!” cried Gerald. 

“I'll finish—if I—die for it,” mur- 
mured Mrs. Suydam, ignoring his hand 
on her chair, and playing on. 

“Will you hurry?” wailed Gerald. 

He seized the card table bodily in his 
arms and started off with it, but with 
a cry of impatience Mrs. Suydam fol- 
lowed, playing on at her game. 

“Wait, for heaven’s sake!” 
breathed. “Ah! I win!” 


she 
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He pitched the table away} scattering 
the cards about and confronted her 
sulkily. i 

“When you win, who loses?” he 
wanted to know. 

She waved away the question calmly. 

“Where is Nathaniel?” 

“On the private train that brought 
me, One regiment, and four cattle-cars 
of strike-breakers.” 

“Gerald!” 

“They’re unloading over there on a 


siding, where the strikers wont see. 


them. Then they plan to march over 
and strike the strikers.” 

“Troops!” cried Mrs. Suydam. “Are 
we going to have civil war?” 

“T hope so,” said Gerald. “It’s been 
very rude so far. Where’s Janet? Her 
father and Kenneth are anxious about 
her.” 

“Ken oti ‘ 

“Yes, his regiment was the one se- 
lected for the pleasant task of shoot- 
ing the workmen full of holes. He’s 
a lieutenant, you know.” 

“Tf Janet hears that Ken is here and 
that there’s going to be all this excite- 
,ment—she wont budge,” said Mrs. 
Suydam. “You know her.” 

“Then don’t tell her,” said Gerald. 

“She'll have to be told something. 
Let me see. We'll tell her her father is 
ill and the strike is all off.” 

“We wont,” said Gerald, “because / 
can’t. I simply can’t look a lady in the 
eye and tell her an out-and-outer like 
that.” 

“Well, I don’t mind it in the least,” 
said Mrs. Suydam. “TI love it, in fact. 
So I'll lie. You just keep still and look 
corroborative.” 

“J—” said Gerald. 

He stopped, and smiled as Janet 
came through from the lawn, her arms 
full of flowers. 

“Why, hello, Gerald!” she cried, giv- 
ing him her ‘hand. 

“Hello and good-by,” said Gerald. 

She looked from him to Mrs. Suy- 
dam curiously. 

“Going so soon?” she asked. 

“No, but you are. I came to evict 
you,” said Gerald. “Your father 
mustn’t find—” 

He stopped, in embarrassment, catch- 
ing Mrs. Suydam’s eye. 
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“Find what?” asked Janet. “Where 
is father ?” 

She was beginning to be alarmed, 
feeling the undercurrent of mystery. 

“Your father,” said Mrs. Suydam, 
“is a little ill at home, and he wants 
you to come to him.” 

“You are keeping something back!” 
cried the girl, paling. “Tell me the 
worst. What has happened to him?” 

“Nothing,” said Mrs. Suydam, “ex- 
cept that he has a slight cold.” 

Janet looked steadily at the older 
woman and was reassured. 

“You frightened me nearly to death,” 
she said. “Because I’ve just seen a 
morning paper and it said Kenneth’s 
regiment was being sent down here to 
hold the men. Have you heard any- 
thing of it, Gerald?” 

“He says it’s nonsense,” answered 
Mrs. Suydam. “That your father is go- 
ing to arbitrate—and all that.” 

“T asked him to,” said Janet, in some 
relief. “Isn’t it glorious news? The— 
men—will be so pleased.” 

“Well, I'll go and get the trunks 
down,” said Mrs. Suydam. “Come, Ja- 
net. We’d better take the first train 
out.” 

Janet nodded, and as the older lady 
went out, she came up to Gerald witha 
bit of frown in her dark eyes, 

“Ts father very ill, Gerry?” she 
asked. “Tell me the truth, please?” 

“There’s absolutely no occasion to 
worry,” answered Gerald. 

She looked at him, her brow clear- 
ing; then before either of them could 
speak again, Edith came flying in, her 
fair hair a bit disarranged, her color 
high, her eyes shining. 

“Miss Van Nest,” she called. 

Then she saw them there together, 
and paused on the threshold. 

Gerald advanced upon her eagerly. 

“Great Scott!” he cried. “No, I 
didn’t mean that. Sorry. Isn’t this Miss 
Stoddard ?” 

“Yes, I am Miss Stoddard,” an- 
swered Edith, glancing from Gerald to 
Janet, and back into the eager face _ 
turned down to her. 

“You don’t seem to remember me,” 
said Gerry. 

“Your face is familiar—but I can’t 
place you,” she said, smiling. 
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“After all my devotion when I was 
at Harvard,” said Gerald, reproachful- 
ly. 

“Oh, were you in Cambridge ?” asked 
Janet, turning to Edith. “Did you go 
to Radcliffe?” 

“No,” said Edith, 
book-shop there.” 

Janet opened her eyes very wide. 

Gerald nodded. 

“Don’t you remember, Janet? She is 
the girl I was telling you about.” 

Then he turned back to Edith, with a 

little smile. 
- “Tt is unkind of you not to recall 
me,” he said. “I used to buy so many 
things at your shop—a /ot more than I 
needed.” 

“So many men bought things there,” 
said Edith, looking up at him. 

“But I was there so much!” 

Edith meditated, folding and refold- 
ing her soft straw hat. 

“Did you wear very high, collars,” 
she asked at last, “and did you own a 
brindle-bull named ‘Lillian Russell?” 

“I did,” said Gerald. “Do you re- 
member her—him—me, I mean?” 

“Yes, quite well, now,” said Edith. 
“You were Mr. Stuyvesant’s room- 
mate.” 

“Oh,” cried Janet, her eyes lighting 
suddenly, “you—you—knew Mr. Stuy- 
vesant ?” 

She had almost said something un- 
pardonably tactless! 

“Yes,” said Edith, 
Stuyvesant.” 

“Well, I’m terribly glad to meet you 
again,” said Gerald, quickly, “after all 
these. years. And you're prettier than 
ever.” 

“Now—Mr. Fitzpatrick!” said Edith, 
shaking her head at him. 

“Please—Fitzgerald,” he corrected. 
“Thank you. I can recall so. well the 
first time I walked into your shop. I 
was so stunned when I looked at you 
that I forgot what I came to buy, and 
T got redder and redder and redder 
knowing what an utter ass you must 
think-me. I used to buy my books and 
things at another shop before that, but 
afterwards—1 always bought them of 

ou.’ 

“How—touching,” said Edith, but 
her eyes smiled into his kindly. 


“T clerked in a 


“T knew Mr. 
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“Do you believe in love at first © 
sight?” asked Gerald, gravely. 

“I think it depends upon whom you 
see first.” 

“Or upon whom ‘you see second,” 
said Janet, smiling. 

But they paid small heed to her cyn- 
icism. They were eagerly intent upon 
each other. 

“Do you believe one can love a sec- 
one time?” asked Edith, slowly. 

“Oh, Lord, yes! The first is just the 
vaccination. It doesn’t often take; it 
imay leave a little scar, but it doesn’t 
render one really immune. The great 
attack comes later.” 

“Oh,” said Edith, flushing. 

Stoddard came through the doorway, 
looking very worn, and disheveled, and 
spying Edith, crossed to her. 

Gerald moved off a bit, reluctantly. 

“Edith,” cried Stoddard, “I want you 
to go over to Kingston for a few days. 
There was trouble at the bridge last 
night and I expect more to-day. I want 
you to be out of it.” 

“Do you suppose I will leave you?” 
asked Edith. “You look done up.” 

“You will be just another care if you 
stay,” said Stoddard, gravely. “I should 
worry about your safety.” 

“Oh,” she said, nodding. “Then I'll 
go—certainly—if it will help you at 
all.” 

“T’ve got a buggy waiting,” said he, 
smiling. “I'll drive you over as soon as 
you’re ready.” 

Gerald, flushing crimson, caught hold 
of Edith’s arm at this point and whis- 
pered audibly: “Introduce me.’ 

“Mr. Fitzgerald—my brother,” 
Edith, carelessly. 

“How do you do,” said Gerald. “I 
heard you say you were going to drive 
your sister to Kingston, and I thought 
I could do it instead, if it would relieve 
you—and Miss Stoddard doesn’t 
mind?” 

“T shouldn’t mind,” said Edith, cor- 
dially. 

“Well—much obliged,” said Stod- 
dard, gratefully. 

“Py get ready at once,” said Edith. 

She started for the door, Gerald fol- 
lowing, but in the doorway he called 
“Miss Stoddard!” 

She turned. 


said 
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| “Can you drive?” asked Mr. Fitzger- 
ald. 
4 “Yes—why?” asked Edith curiously. 

“Maybe,” said Gerry, “I'll let you 
drive part way.” 

She laughed, and disappeared 
through the doorway without an- 
swering. 

Meanwhile, Janet and Stoddard were 
left alone together in the little inn par- 
lor. For an instant they looked at each 
other in silence; then Janet spoke. 

“Mr. Stoddard?” she said. 

“Yes, ma’am?” He blushed. “Yes, 
Miss Van Nest?” he corrected. 

“May I have a word with you?” 

“T was just about to ask the same 
favor of you,” he smiled. 

“Then I'll speak first, and you shall 
say what you wish afterwards. I want 
to tell you that I understand about that 
—that disagreement between you and 
Mr. Stuyvesant, and I’m sorry I mis- 
" understood.” 

He blushed. 

“That’s all right, ma’—Miss Van 
Nest,” he said. “I wanted to ask you 
to go away from this place at once.” 

“Why?” asked Janet, curiously. 

“Because it’s about as safe as a pow- 
der factory. The other day there was a 
clash between the union men and a lot 
of strike-breakers. The union ‘men 
walked out. The sheriff swore in a lot 
of deputies. Your father sent down de- 
tectives. Yesterday, the _ strikers 
marched down and took them all pris- 
oners. The strikers control everything 
—the bridge included. They’re holding 
a mass meeting now. They’ve heard 
that troops are going to be called out. 
If the report is true, there’ll be blood- 
shed.” 

“Wouldn’t the troops quiet the 
men?” asked Janet, clasping her hands. 

“When oil is burning, will water put 
it out?” 

“But it’s a false alarm. The troops 
aren’t coming.” 

“Whefe did you learn?” asked Stod- 
dard, eagerly, his eyes lighting: 

“Mr. Fitzgerald—one of my father’s 
lawyers—brought me the news. Father 


' - has even consented to arbitrate.” 


“Thank God!” cried Stoddard. 
“That’s the result of the letter you 
_ gent him: You see? I told you that a 
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man would listen to a pretty woman 
when he wouldn’t listen to anyone 
else.” 

“Then I have helped you,” asked Ja- 
net, wide-eyed. 

“In more ways than you can imag- 
ine. And now, there is no need for you 
to go back to town.” 

“Yes, there is. My father is ill, and 
he has sent for me.” 

“I’m mighty sorry,” said Stoddard. 

“T must take the next train. My 
trunks are ready now. Good-by,” said 
the girl, holding out her hand to him. 

He took it and clung to it. 

“Ts it true,” he asked, “that you are 
engaged to Mr. Stuyvesant?” 

“T was,” she answered, looking up 
at him. 

; He fixed his eyes upon hers wistful- 
y. 
“Is the engagement broken, then?” 
“Tt’s badly sprained.” ° 

“Then maybe you'll let me tell you 
how you stand with me,” he said, gen- 
tly. “I used to think no woman could 
come between me and my ambition. But 
I found that one could—that one has. 
I love you more than my bridge.” 

“I couldn’t ask stronger language 
from you than that,” said the girl, al- 
most in a whisper, smiling up at him. 

“Don’t make fun of me?” he begged 
softly. 

“I’m not making fun. I mean it. And 
I’m honored—as any woman must be 
to win the love of a man like you.” 

He clung to her hand desperately, 
his face drawing closer to hers. 

“T don’t want you to be honored,” 
he said. “I just want you to love me. 
Do you think you could?” 

She put her other hand down upon 
his arm. ; 

“Nothing,” she assured. him, confi- 
dently, “could be easier.” 

“Do you mean it?” he asked, draw- 
ing a great breath. 

“You mustn’t ask me,” she cried, 
drawing back, frightened, “I must not 
answer. I ought never to have come 
here.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Stoddard. 
“You’ve only a minute more. Just tell 
me straight out—do you love me—or 
don’t you? Could you—or couldn't 
you ?” 
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“Love is a big word,” said the girl 


slowly. “I’m not quite sure yet—that 


I know what it really means. But 
thought a great deal about you since I 
have come to know you. You're the 
kind of man that is accomplishing 
something. I came out here to get away 
from the do-nothings, and so—I—I 
can’t tell you how much more I have 
-begun to care for you- -than I have ever 
cared for anyone else.” 

“Honestly ?” he asked. 

“Honestly.” 

“When can I see you again?” he 
cried, quickly. 

“Never—I think.” 

He drew back, staring at her, the 
pain clear in his dark eyes, and she 
drew her hand away. 

At that instant Gerald put his head 
in at the door. 

“You’ve missed the train,” he called. 

“That doesn’t matter,” said the girl. 

“You'll think it does,” said Gerald, 
“when your aunt finds you.” 

Then he vanished again, and they 
were alone. 

Stoddard was staring down at the 
worn red carpet over which hundreds 
of lovers’ feet had trod. There on that 
spot, perhaps, countless men had felt 
the same heartache—had faced the 
_ Same emptiness. 

“Do you mean,’ he asked evenly, 
“that I am never to see you again?” 

“Tt—would be—best,” said the girl. 

She was quite pale, and her dark 
eyes seemed twice their size, and tears 
hid down deep in them. 

“Why,” asked Stoddard, slowly. 

“Look. I still wear his ring. I 
couldn’t help it. I never really loved 
him, but I still wear it.” 

“Tt would be horrible to marry him, 
though, without loving him? Don’t you 
think ?” 

She nodded. 

“But even if I were free,” she said, 
“St would be unwise to drift any closer. 
Our lives—our training—must always 
separate us. There is a gulf fixed be- 
tween us.” 

“But I’m a bridge-builder.” 

He watched her, his eyes, his voice 
pleading. 

“You couldn’t build this bridge. 
You must go on working and living as 


you have done. You’re a man; I’m only 
a butterfly. I’m from the town; you 
plunge into the wilderness and conquer 
and civilize it. The world: needs you, 
but it doesn’t need me. I’m not fit to be 
your wife.” 

“Tll risk it,” -he said. “I love you, 
Janet. I want you.” 

“And I could love you,” she said, “if 
I relaxed the guard for one instant up- 
on my heart. You could make me love 
you so easily, but it would be wrong. 
I’m afraid of you. You mustn’t let me 
love you. You must help me to go back 
where I belong.” 

She raised her eyes to his, and he 
drew so close that his face almost 
brushed hers.- Her breast heaved be- 
neath the soft folds of’ her gown, and 
she caught her breath. 

“T never gave up anything yet that 
I’d set my heart on,” he said. “And I’ve 
set my whole soul on you, Janet. You 
belong to me.” 

He caught her, but she held her face 
away from him. 

“T couldn’t help you,” she whispered, 
weakly. “I should only hinder.” 

“You would make my life worth liv- 
ing,” he cried. “I want to build some- 
thing on earth beside bridges, Janet. I 
want to build a home—for you.” 

He drew her closer, until his near- 
ness conquered, and she yielded him 
her lips with a little sigh. . 


CHAPTER VII 
THE PRICE OF PEACE 


Only an instant he held her in his 
arms, feeling her heart throb beneath 
his, her warm breath against his lips— 
then there came the heavy tread of 
men’s feet across the wide veranda out- 
side, and he released her. Her color 
flaming, her dark eyes wide, she fled 
away from him through the doorway, 
just in time to escape the entrance of 
the newcomers. They were Buchheim, 
Sevcik, Patch, and Lazinski. 

As they advanced upon Stoddard, it 
was Buchheim who spoke first. 


“Mr. Stoddtard,” he said, “I vas 


chosen py de men to manatch dis 
schtrike. I tink ve manatch him pretty 
damn vell. De railroad sendt shtrike- 
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breakers undt ve break ’em. De rail- 
toad sendt deteckatiffs, undt ve lock 
‘em in a barn. Ve capture de pridge; 
ve are victorious everyvere. No?” 

“Looks like it,” admitted Stoddard, 
gravely. “The only drawback is—no- 
body is earning any wages.” 

The men exchanged defiant glances, 


: but fear hid far down in the hearts cf 


each. 

“That’s what gits me,” Patch admit- 
ted at last, after a pause. “Next pay- 
day, I can’t take nothin’ home to m’ 
wife an’ the kids.” 

_ “Ah save nothing more now,” said 
Sevcik. 

He looked wretched. His big brown 
dog’s eyes were bloodshot, his lean face 
was more colorless than ever; the thin, 
ugly hands trembled as he twisted his 
cap between them. 

“Alvays you talk of vife an’ kids,” 
scoffed Lazinski. “Sink of ze money— 
ze money ze millionairres mak’ an’ vill 
not divide wiz us.” 

“If they should,” said Stoddard, 
“they'd have it all back in two weeks. 
Why, you can’t save your own wages, 
Lazinski, from Saturday until Monday. 
And think how it would spoil your fun 
if you were as rich as the rest. There’d 
be nobody for you to curse. You’d have 
to quit complaining.” 

“Vy bow down,” suggested Lazinski, 
“an’ vorship zem?” 

“No,” cried Stoddard, “I don’t be- 
lieve in worshiping any man—capitalist 
or walking delegate—or king. You men 
are asking for the moon, though. If 
you'd take a gas-jet, you’d get it. What 
are you working for, anyway? Physical 
culture ?” 

“Money,” smiled Lazinski. 

The others nodded seriously. 

“Exactly,” said Stoddard, “and so 
are your employers. They’re spending 
» amillion dollars building this short cut 
because they'll make so much more a 
year when it’s done. But if the wages 
are raised so high that they’ll lose mon- 
ey, it will be cheaper to quit, wont it? 
Well, that’s what they'll do. Then 


© where will you be?” 


© “Where Moses was,” said Patch, 
' grimly, “when th’ light went out.” 

| _ “Then don’t blow out the light,” said 
> Stoddard. 


Buchheim grunted. “Vy shouldt ve 
talk mit him?” he asked. “He standts 
for de company.” 

“T know how much the company can 
pay,” said Stoddard. “If you ask a cent 
more, they will stop work on the 
bridge.” 

“No, dey vill bring down scapbs,” 
said Buchheim. 

“No they wont,” said Stoddard. 

“Undt soldiers,” said Buchheim, “a 
reghiment.” 

“Newspaper talk,” said Stoddard. 

Patch scratched his head and cleared 
his throat carefully. 

“Y’m a peaceful man,” he said, “and 
I promised the old woman I’d vote fer 
compromise. I did vote for it. But if 
they bring down a lot of scabs to steal 
the bread from our mouths, I’m for 
fight.” 

“To ze death,” added Lazinski, his 
black eyes firing. 

“T have it on good authority that 
Mr. Van Nest would agree to arbi- 
trate,” said Stoddard, gravely. 

“Who iss der autority?” asked Buch- 
heim. 

“Some one close to Mr. Van Nest,” 
said the engineer. 

“All right, then,” said Patch. “That’s 
all we want.” 

He looked around for confirmation. 
Lazinski was twirling his cap, his black 
eyes riveted upon Stoddard. Sevcik 
was staring off dreamily into space, his 
dog’s eyes dark with hunger and ap- 
peal. He had forgotten the present ut- 
terly. 

“Vell,” said Buchheim, “dat makes 
it a difference. Ve go back to der 
meedting undt report.” 

“We trust you, Mr. Stoddard,” said 
Patch. “You'll not go back on us?” 

“T know,” said Lazinski, with a sud- 
den smile, “where is som’ dynamite. 
The firs’ soldier I see—up goes the 
bridge.” 

“And if you harm the bridge,” said 
Stoddard, with a smile, his eyes burn- 
ing down upon the little Russian’s, “I 
will tear your head from your body 
with my hands.” 

“Come along, you crazy anarchist,” 
said Patch. ‘ 

And he dragged the trembling Rus- 
sian off by the arm. 
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Stoddard moved to the window and 
watched them go. Then he turned, to 
find the door leading into the hallway, 
open, and Van Nest regarding him 
thoughtfully from the threshold. 


“Mr. Van Nest!” he cried. “I heard ” 


you were ill in New York?” 
“Don’t believe all you hear,’ said 
Van Nest. 


“T don’t,” said Stoddard, “or I would , 


not be enjoying such peace of mind. 
This morning a report was circulated 
that strikebreakers and troops were on 
their way.” 

’ “Yes?” said Van Nest. 

His tone was curiously inexpressive. 

Stoddard stared and advanced to- 
wards his employer, his eyes troubled. 

“T denied the report,” he said, “in 
your name.” 

“The men and troops are here,” said 
Van Nest, quietly. 

“What?” cried Stoddard, his hands 
clenching convulsively. “You have done 
this without letting me know? What 
about the terms I advised?” 

Van Nest shrugged. “The directors 
wont listen to your terms.” 

“The fools!” cried Stoddard, help- 
lessly. “The damned fools!” 

Then he stopped, for the door had 
opened again, and it was Janet who 
now stood upon the threshold. She 
came forward with a little cry and 
threw her arms about her father’s neck. 

“Father!” she whispered, “I thought 
you were ill in New York.” 

“YT thought you were on your way 
there,” he said, frowning slightly. 

“They told me you were going to ar- 
bitrate,” she said, by way of answer. 

“We are,” said he, grimly, “across a 
line of bayonets.” 

Stoddard’s hands clenched and un- 
clenched; he strode up and down the 
little room restlessly, his eyes on fire. 

“When they hear this, there’ll be no 
holding the mob,” he muttered in his 
wretchedness. 

“The troops will hold it,” said Van 
Nest, curtly. 

“Yes,” cried Stoddard, “when you 
have butchered hordes of them. When 
the valley runs with blood. When you 
turn hell loose here.” 

“That is their lookout, not mine,” 
said Van Nest. 
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_ “Not yours!” cried Stoddard, “Bu 
it is yours. No one is responsible but 
you—and those others back there be- 
hind you. By God, sir, these men are 
like children—hungry children,” 

“Then they need discipline.” 

“Discipline? Good God. The terms I 
suggested are reasonable. The road‘can 
afford it. Why make yourselves mur- 
derers ?” 

“Reasonable?” repeated Van Nest, 
quietly, “The road thought not.” 

“But you must see it, sir. You have 
discretionary powers. As president, you 
can accept the compromise I’ve ar- 
ranged.” 

“T could if I were so minded,” said 
Van Nest, “but I am not. I’ve got all 
these men and troops down here now. 
If I take them back it will be a farce.” 

“Better than a tragedy,” said Stod- 
dard. “Think, sir. They’ve trusted me. 
They’ve worked hard, They'll do so 
again, if only you'll make my word 
good to them.” 

“T can’t make a fool of myself, I tell 
you,” growled Van Nest. 

Janet stood motionless, watching 
them, her breast stirring, her hands 
clenched. 

*You prefer to make a liar of me,” 
said Stoddard. 

“That’s as you like to take it,” said 
Van Nest. 

Stoddard turned away in helpless 
rage, and his eyes falling upon her, 
lighted with a new hope. 

She smiled, understanding the com- 
imand he telegraphed her, and touched 
her father’s arm. 

“Take his advice, dear,” she said, 
gently. “He knows the men and their 
rights.” 

“Janet,” cried Van Nest, “have you 
forgotten your dignity that you side 
with an employee of mine—against 
me ?” a 
“I want you to be just,” she said, 7 
“and merciful.” 

“I suppose,” said Van Nest to Stod- 
dard, “that you have filled her head 
with this rubbish. You have seized her 
opportune presence here in Wayburn 
to your own purposes, I see. It was not 
enough that you attempt to dictate 
terms to me. You are plotting to have 
my daughter, too, I don’t doubt.” 
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“Plotting?” said Stoddard. “Lord, 
how I fought against loving her.” 

Van Nest’s face went gray and he 
stared from Stoddard to Janet. She 
dropped her eyes, her face crimson. 

“Janet!” he cried. 

“Yes, father?” 

“Ts it possible you love him, Janet?” 

“Yes, father,” she said. 

He looked at her and ran his hands 
through his hair. 

“What,” he asked ieee if I for- 

“II should disobey you—father,” 
she said, bravely. 

He turned and moved to the window 
with his back to them. Neither of them 
stirred. A moment later he turned, and 
his voice was quite controlled and 
steady. 

“Janet,” he said, “I’m your father, 
but my authority is of no account, I 
suppose, in a matter of this sort, so I 
will make a business proposition to you. 
The fate of these workmen seems to 
appeal to you. You wrote me at great 
length about it. Well, I will place the 
issue in your hands. You shall prevent 
violence or precipitate it as you 
choose.” 

“I?” cried the girl, wonderingly. 

“Give Stoddard up,” he said, “and I 
will accept the compromise.” 

“Father !” she cried, her eyes widen- 
ing. 

“You make me out a monster of sel- 
fishness, you two,” he said. “You say 
‘Give them the twenty-cents more a 
day—a sum you would think nothing 
of feeing a cabby; but you forget that 
there are three hundred of them, and 
that mounts up. Who is to pay it, do 
you think? Do you? Or does Stoddard? 
No, I pay it, because I own fifty-one 
per cent of this road. It is from saving 
such small sums that I have built up 
my fortune—big engugh to buy you 
horses and motors and furs and jewels; 
big enough to pay Stoddard to build 
bridges.” 

“But. father—” she cried. 

“You say to me, ‘Sacrifice a few 
| thousands for the dear workmen, but 
| how much are you willing to give. We 
| shall see?” 

' “You have no right to ask such a sac- 
ifice,” said Janet, faintly. 
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“It may seem a sacrifice to you now, 
but it is only of your welfare ] am 
thinking, Janet. I’d do anything for 
your happiness. I meant to give you a 
million on your wedding-day. I'd give 
you five—ten—all I have—to keep you 
from making this unwise alliance.” 

“T love him,” she said. 

“And still it would be unwise.” 

“Tll not give him up,” she said. 

The door from the veranda flew sud- 
denly open and Patch came through 
carrying his cap in his hand. 

“The meetin’s done,” he said, then he 
caught sight of Van Nest and paused. 

“Patch,” said Stoddard, “this is Mr. 
Van Nest, the president of the road. 
What did you fellows do?” 

Patch nodded to Van Nest. 

“Agreed to accep’ the compromise,” 
said he. 

“Mr. Stoddard exceeded his author- 
ity,” said Van Nest, calmly. “We can- - 
not accept your terms or his. We will 
not compromise.” 

“What’s that?” cried Patch. 

Again the door opened, This time it 
was Dolan, the red-headed Irishman, 
with a mob of men behind him. He was 
out of. breath, and sweat was streaming 
down his dirty face. 

“I’m from th’ railroad track,” he 
said. “There’s scabs there, sir—scabs 
an’ throops.” 

He gazed up at Stoddard, then 
around the little circle, bewildered at 
the curious expressions. 

“You’ve lied to tis, then?”’. asked 
Patch, his face whitening, his eyes on 
Stoddard. 

Stoddard faced Van Nest. 

“Tell them you'll make my word 
good.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Van Nest. 

“Then—I resign,” said Stoddard. 

He glanced out of the little inn win- 
dow. There was a mob already gath- 
ered outside, and their yelling drifted 
in to him, but it quieted suddenly, and 
then—in the silence—there came the 
steady tramp, tramp of the oncoming 
troops and the beat of drums. 

“And I accept your proposition,” he. 
said, lifelessly. “I promise to give her 
up—never to see her again—anything.” 

“No, no!” cried Janet, piteously. 

He did not look at her. 
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She buried her head in her arms, and 
her bosom heaved with the violence of 
her sobbing. Van Nest put his arm 
around her and smiled towards Patch 
and Dolan. 

“Tell them I’ll arbitrate,” he said. 

Stoddard leaned heavily against the 
window-sash, and gazed out, his eyes 
dull and frightened and black with ag- 
ony. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE AMERICAN PROCESSION 


It was Tuesday night, and the St. 
Grantham was having the honor of en- 
tertaining the new Cotillion Club. The 
corridors and ballroom and reception 
rooms were decked out in palms and 
golden lights, and great bowls of roses 
were everywhere. At the end of the 
wide corridor overlooking the palm- 
garden, Alicia and Kathleen were rest- 
ing and stealing a moment to chat, for 
though they belonged to the same set 
and were always doing the same thing 
at the same time, they had really very 
little time together. 

“What is more revolting,” asked 
Kathleen, reflectively, “than to watch 
people eat when you are not hungry?” 

Her gloved hands were clasped, her 
forearms rested upon the polished rail, 
her blue eyes were fixed vaguely nto 
space. The soft folds of her pale-blue 
gown twisted in about her to her feet, 
and swept out, then, in a wide, shim- 
mering pool. Alicia, in a gown of the 
faintest possible pink chiffon, and look- 
ing like the rosy goddess of Dawn, 
shrugged her bare shoulders and 
smiled. 

“Watching them drink,” she said, 
“when you are thirsty. I’d sell my soul 
for a cocktail.” 

“You ought to get two for it,” said 
Kathleen. “Personally, nothing would 
attract me more at the moment than a 
box of cigarets. I can admit it safely, 
since we are quite alone.” 

“They call this a free country,” said 
Alicia, “and wont allow women to 
smoke in public. Wait until we are able 
to vote.” 

Kathleen smiled and turned to nod 
carelessly to Gerald. He was just com- 
ing up, tugging at his gloves. 
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“Flo,” said Alicia. “Where have you 
been for the last few weeks?” 

“Frightfully busy,” said Gerald, with 
an approving glance at her gown. 

She smiled. 

“What’s her name?” asked Alicia. 

“Edith Stoddard,” answered Gerald, 
candidly. 

“Don’t-believe we know her.” 

Kathleen had taken refuge in her us- 
ual cool, aloof manner. She looked like 
Galatea just emerged from the stone 
and not yet entirely used to being alive, 
but as serene and beautiful as the 
statue-lady herself must have looked. 

“No,” said Gerry. “She’s a new- 
comer—staying here at the hotel. I met 
her at—her country place.” 

“Nice?” asked Kathleen. 

“The girl or the place?” 

“The girl, naturally. The place must 
have been nice or you wouldn’t have 
been there.” 

“The girl’s great. I’m crazy about 
her. So’s my mother.” 

“Your mother,” said Kathleen, “is 
easily pleased, I’ve noticed. She is fond 
of you.” 

“Miss Stoddard is here to-night,” 
said Gerald, hesitatingly. “Be good to 
her, if you can—will you?” 

Alicia threw her chin forward, and 
spread out her hand flat at one side in 
an incredible coarse fashion. 

‘Any fren’ o’ yers, pal, is a fren’ 0’ 
mine. See?” said she. 

Edith, coming in time to witness the 
performance, stopped in some confus- 
ion on the threshold. 

Gerald went to meet her happily. 

“There you are,” he cried. “I want 
you to know two old playmates of mine 
—Miss Stoddard—Miss Pond and Miss 
Lord.” 

“Pleased to meet you,” said Edith, 
offering her hand. 

Miss Pond and Miss Lord, who had 
accepted the introduction with an in- 
different nod, opened their eyes in some 
surprise. 

Edith, realizing her error, carefully 
arranged the glove on her outstretched 
hand and withdrew it, thus accounting 
for the gesture, but the words were 
out. 

Kathleen came to her assistance. 

“Gerry tells us he dragged you to our 











first dance, Miss Stoddard,” she said. 
“T hope you survive.” 

“It’s one of those danceless dances,” 
explained Alicia, “where everyone sits 
about and talks bridge.” 

“Bridge?” . repeated Edith, 
her eyebrows. 

“Don’t you play?” 

“No, I’ve never learned it.” 

Edith had been skating on thin ice. 

“Wise person,” said Alicia. “Nearly 
lost the clothes off my back last night.” 

“Really?” asked Edith. 

Miss Pond smiled. 

“Gerald has been telling us a lot 
about you,” she said. “You must let 
me call and take you for a spin through 
our thriving little city.” 

“You're very good,” said Edith, “but 
I’m leaving to-morrow.” 

“Sailing?” asked Kathleen. 

“No; I’m going West with my broth- 
er.” 

“Fascinating,” 
never been West.” 

Kathleen re-arranged the great clus- 
ter of orchids at her belt. 

“T think we’d better get back to the 
ball-room, Alicia,” she said. “See you 
again, Miss Stoddard.” 

“If you see any nice-looking man 
you'd like to dance with,” added Miss 
Pond, “signal me, and I'll lasso him for 
you.” 

Then the girls moved off with nods 
of approval for Gerald’s taste. 

He turned back to Edith with shining 
eyes. 

“You’ve told a falsehood,” he said. 
“You’re not going back West with your 
brother. Do you fancy for an instant 
I’m going to let you out of my sight?” 

“I’m a poor hand at flirtation,” said 
Edith, smiling coolly up at him. 

“T’m not flirting,’ said Gerald. 
“Didn’t I make my mother call on you? 
Didn’t I bring you here so that you 
would like us all—like New York life? 
Why, do you suppose ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Edith. 

“Because I intend to marry you and 
keep you here,” he explained. 

She stared, and the warm color suf- 
fused her face, as his eyes met hers. 

“You've forgotten,” she said, “that 


raising 


sighed Alicia. “I’ve 


I’m Cinderella from the Cinder Patth. 
I’m not trained for all his.” 
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“The orchid is born in a swamp,” 
said he, “but it belongs in a palace. 
There! I always knew I should say 
something clever some day. Seriously 
though, if you get past those two girls, 
the town is yours. And you seem to 
have gotten past.” 

“Until they begin to ask questions,” 
she said slowly. 

He folded his arms and shook his 
dark head at her. 

“New York women never ask ques- 
tions,’ he said. “They don’t care 
enough about things. They don’t know 
who lives next door. They don’t want 
to know. They’ve seen so much of the 
world that they are perfectly willing to 
accept anyone who can deliver the 
goods. Don’t you like it here?” 

“I’m mad about it. That’s why John 
stopped at this hotel. He wanted to give 
me a glimpse of it all before we went 
into the wilderness.” 

“That’s all that’s necessary then. 
You're not going into any wilderness. 
You stay right here with me.” 

Edith shook her head and looked up 
into his eager eyes with a smile. 

“Even if I loved you,” she said, “I 
couldn’t leave John.” 

“But Edith—” he protested. 

She warned him with a glance that 
some one had come in. 

The next instant, Janet was hurrying 
toward them—a slenderer, more won- 
derful Janet, in a gown of soft ivory, 
and old lace. Behind her, swept Mrs. 
Suydam in steel-gray and lavender. 
She raised her lorgnette, but failed to , 
recognize Gerald’s companion in her 
ball-gown. 

“Miss Stoddard!” cried Janet, smil- 
ing. “I’m so glad to see you.” 

She looked glad, for her color had 
risen and a swift light had kindled in 
her dark eyes. The next sentence ex- 
posed the reason. 

“Ts your brother well—and happy?” 

“He’s well,” answered Edith, gently. 

Janet nodded, and the smile died out 
of lier eyes. 

“Give him—my remembrance,” 
said, 

Gerald had crossed to speak to Mrs. 
Suydam, so the two girls were alone. 
Edith moved closer to Janet. 

“We are going West to-morrow,” 


she 
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she said, “to Nevada. He has a new 
commission out there. I needn’t tell 
you—how he feels.” 

“No,” said Janet. She raised her 
head confidently. “Tell him, I shall 
pray for his success.” 

Edith’s lips quivered, and with a 
glance at the other girl, she hurried to- 
wards Gerald and he took her out. 

“To think of that girl at a Tuesday 
cotillion,” cried Mrs. Suydam. “Gerald 
really ought to be disciplined by the 
committee. You form this club especial- 
ly to escape the nouveau riches and the 
climbers, and here at the very first 
dance, he brings an engine-driver’s 
daughter. What are we coming to?” 

“Our senses,” suggested Janet, calm- 
ly. “What possible objection could any 
one have to Edith? If you did not know 
her to be the daughter of an engine- 
driver, her appearance or her manner 
or her conversation would never en- 
lighten you.” 

“Tm afraid,” said Mrs. Suydam, 
“that that ridiculous affair with the 
bridge-builder has quite played havoc 
with your ideas. Can’t you forget 
him ?” 

“I’m afraid not.” 

“Of course, the fact that you can’t 
have him, would make him doubly pre- 
cious. But some day you'll realize what 
a lucky escape you’ve had.” 

“A lucky escape—from my one 
chance for happiness—from a life that 
holds everything worth while, from a 
man who lives, who is real, who works. 
He doesn’t fritter away the years try- 
ing to draw social deadlines and won- 
dering how somebody dares to bring 
somebody somewhere where somebody 
might meet somebody else. It would be 
shameful if it weren’t so silly. We’re 
all human ; we’re all equal.” 

“Indeed we're not,” said Mrs. Suy- 
dam. “That sort of talk is good enough 
for the Fourth of July, but there are 
three hundred and sixty-four other days 
in the year, and on those days, I say, 
‘Stick to your class,’ be it high, low or 
—worst of all—middle.” 

“What is class?” asked the girl, idly. 

“The difference between your friend 
Stoddard, with-his gorrillas behind him 
—and—Kenneth.” 

“The balance would be on Stoddard’s 
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side. He had only his big heart to fight 
with—and Kenneth had his sword, his 
troops. Life is one long game of soli- 
taire with you, Aunt Sarah. You flee 
from anything that might make your 
heart beat faster. You laugh at any- 
thing great—anything worth while. 
Folly is the goddess who rules you— 
and the rest of them. But why try to 


talk. We don’t speak the same lan- 


guage.” 

Mrs. Suydam sniffed, arose from the 
little gilt couch, and moved towards 
the door. 

Kenneth stood outside talking to 
some men. She caught his eye and 
beckoned. 

“For heaven’s sake, come and cheer 
up Janet,” she said, as the big blond 
fellow approached. 

He smiled and approached the girl. 

“Dance, Janet?” he asked. 

“Not yet, thanks.” 

“Blue?” 

“Not more than usual.” 

He drew nearer to her, his blue eyes 
softening. 

“Still thinking of that—mucker?” he 
asked. 

“Say something else like that if you 
want to amuse me,” she said. 

He stared down at her, his smile fad- 
ing. 
“Janet!” he cried. “It isn’t possible 
that you—bah—I can’t use the word 
‘love.’ ” 

“T can,” she said. “I’ve learned what 
it means.” 

She drew the ring that he had given 
her from her third finger and held it 
out. “I’m sorry I can’t keep it, Ken.” 

“Why can’t you?” 

His jaw was set, his eyes glowed. 

“Do you want me to keep it, know- 
ing that I could never care for you?” 

“Yes. I'll take you that way—any- 
way—just to get you.” 

She shivered slightly, and drew back. 

“Don’t,” she said. “You'll make me 
hate you.” 

“I want you anyway,” he repeated, 
grimly, “and I’ll make you love me.” 

“When you do,” she said, “bring me 
back the ring.” 

He slipped it into his waistcoat-pock- 
et with a shrug. 

“Dance?” he asked. 
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“If you’d put your courage and per- 
severance to the winning of something 
worth while, you’d amount to some- 
thing,” she said, gravely. 

“You are worth, while,” said he. 
“Dance?” 

She nodded with a whimsical little 
smile and rose as Mrs. Suydam came 
back from the doorway with Van Nest 
behind her. 

“Why,” asked Mrs. Suydam, “can’t 
a girl love the man she ought?” 

“T’ve enough on my mind without 
bothering about that,” said her brother, 
moving about restlessly. “The Quebec 
bridge fell because of one faulty tie- 
piece. I’m afraid of our new engineer 
—and I don’t know what to do about 
him.” 

“Can you smoke here?” asked Mrs. 
Suydam, watching her brother select 
and light a cigar. 

“Anywhere—in a good hotel,” he 
said. “Look!” 

Stoddard had come in quietly, and 
was looking in through the ballroom- 
door. He was not in evening-dress, but 
he seemed not to feel out of place. Ev- 
idently, his mind was on other matters. 

Van Nest crossed and stood beside 
him. 

“Evening, Stoddard,” he grunted, 
without removing his cigar. 

Stoddard turned and nodded indif- 
ferently. 

“How do y’ do, Mr. Van Nest,” he 
said. 

“Didn't know you went 
dances,” said Van Nest. 

“Don't.” . 

“Doing anything special now?” 

“Leave to-morrow on a new commis- 
sion. Interesting one. Throwing a 
bridge across a mountain gorge in Ne- 
vada.” 

“Humph. A long way off,” said Van 
Nest. “Smoke ?” 

“No, thanks,” said Stoddard. 

There was an awkward pause, which 
only Van Nest seemed to feel. 

He began the conversation again 
with some effort, wishing that his sister 
had gone away. She was calmly watch- 
ing the interview from her gilt settee. 

“T wonder,” said he, “if you would 
care to come back to us. It could be 
arranged.” 


in for 
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“T think not,” said Stoddard. “I have 
this Western commission, you see.” 

“You could get out of it, I suppose?” 

“The terms are satisfactory.” 

“We might equal them,” said Van 
Nast. 

Stoddard shook his head. 

“Or give you better?” 

Another shake. 

“We might even count what’s past 
as a vacation with full pay—increase 
the salary? They’d be willing to give 
you a pretty bonus if you’d finish the 
bridge on time, and any little favors 
you might want—why—” 

Stoddard smiled gently. 

“T’m finished asking favors of your 
people, Mr. Van Nest. I appealed to 
you once to meet the demands of my 
men. I appealed calmly, in the sacred 
name of business, so that we could fin- 
ish the bridge on time. You and your 
directors wouldn’t listen. I asked you 
then to make my word good; you 
wouldn’t listen. I appealed in the name 
of mercy—mercy for poor ignorant 
men with hungry families. You brought 
down a drove of slum-scabs and a body 
of troops, and you were ready to per- 
mit the most horrible outrage that can 
occur in a republic—soldiers killing la- 
borers.” 

“Well, there was no bloodshed,” said 
Van Nest. “And we are paying the 
scale of wages you yourself suggested.” 

“No, you are not paying,” said Stod- 
dard. “Janet is paying—I am paying 
those wages.” 

“Couldn’t we leave Janet out of 
this?” 

“There is no need for the discussion 
at all,” said Stoddard. 

“But I want to make up for my in- 
justice. I want to get you back in my 
employ. If extra compensation will 
content you—” 

“Don’t offer to tip me,” said Stod- 
dard. 

“Come, come,” said Van Nest, test- 
ily, “don’t be so sensitive. You were in 
my employ, weren’t you?” 

“Of course, but the employee is as 
good as the employer. Neither can get 
along without the other. And aren’t you 
the employee of the public? Don’t you 
take wages from them?” 

“Well, upon my word,” cried Mrs. 
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Suydam, utterly unable to keep still. 
“Do you mean that everybody is as 
good as everybody else?” 

“TI mean that, though one individual 
may be a lot better or worse than an- 
other individual, one class is as good as 
another.” 

Stoddard addressed her as freely as 
she had addressed him. 

“Then you admit that there are 
classes in America?” 

She snapped her fan closed tri- 
umphantly, having got someone to 
agree with her—someone outside of 
her own little coterie. 

“Yes, there are classes here,” said 
Stoddard, thoughtfully, “but not the old 
world kind. Here they are like—well— 
classes in college. Every man works 
his way into his own class—by his own 
efforts, and the man that is moving up 
is better than the man who is standing 
still—ot trying to scrape through on 
his father’s record.” 

“Are you moving up?” asked Mrs. 
Suydam, grimly. 

He flushed, but nodded decidedly. 

“The Stoddard family is. My grand- 
father was a section-hand at a dollar a 
day, just one of a crowd with a boss 
over him. My father was master of a 
big engine, with thousands of lives in 
his care. My father’s son was in com- 
mand of three hundred men—building 
a million dollar bridge—until it was 
taken from him. My son—if I were to 
have one—would be a rich man. His 
son would be an aristocrat. It’s the 
great American Procession, Mrs. Suy- 
dam, the great Forward March.” 

“T am not saying that you do not 
come of good and Christian stock,” she 
said, “but—well—you admit your 
grandfather was a common section- 
hand.” 

“Admit,” cried Stoddard, with a lit- 
tle flash of his eyes. “I boast of it, 
ma’am. It makes me the equal of the 
social leaders in America to-day, or 
nearly the equal of them. See—consider 
the people down there—that society 
queen, for instance, whose pictures are 
always in the paper. Her grandfather 
sold furs and hides to the Indians. 
There’s the American wife of an Eng- 
lish peer. Her grandfather ran a scow. 
That young snob hanging to his cig- 
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aret couldn’t have bought it but for a 
certain dry-goods store. There’s the 
granddaughter of a washerwoman in a 
mining-camp—and she was a good. 
washerwoman, bless her. The American 
procession, you see. It’s something to 
be proud of. Why—what was your own 
grandfather, Mrs. Suydam?” 

“He was a Van Nest, sir.” 

“I know. I looked up his history. He 
came over in the steerage.” 

“Such impudence!” cried Mrs. Suy- 
dam, deeply hurt. 

“Oh, no, ma’am,” said Stoddard. “It 
wasn’t impudence. It was his ambition. 
And he’d turn over in his grave if he 
knew that his descendants were 
ashamed of him.” 

Mrs. Suydam arose. 

“I’ve had quite enough,” she said. 
“Nathaniel, take me away, please.” 

“T’m sorry if I’ve been rude,” said 
Stoddard, quickly, his voice softening. 
“I’m not myself these days. You peo- 
ple—you’ve taken everything away 
from me.” 

“You can still have the bridge,” said 
Van Nest, lingering, “if it will help you 
to forget the rest, Stoddard.” 

“No,” said Stoddard, slowly. “I want 
to get as far away from Wayburn as I 
can. I want to go far off and begin 
again.” 

Van Nest shrugged, and followed 
Mrs. Suydam out. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE SHORT CUT 


A waltz was in progress as Stoddard 
was left alone in the white and gold 
corridor, but presently it ended, and 
Edith came out for a breath of air, 
clinging to Gerald’s arm. 

“You dance like a Nymph, you Won- 
der!” he was whispering as they came 
through the doorway. 

Then they caught sight of Stoddard, 
and went to meet him. 

“Why, honey,” cried he, “I never 
saw you look like this before.” 

“You’re not—shocked ?” asked Edith, 
drawing a silken scarf over her bare 
white shoulders. 

“No,” said John smiling, “just as- 
tonished. I never realized that you are 
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a beautiful young woman. You—you 
are at home here, dear.” 

“That’s what I tell her,” said Gerry, 
beaming. “She belongs. She really be- 
longs.” 

“Do I belong here rather than in the 
mountains?” she asked them simply. 

“Indeed you do,” said John. “It’s a 
shame to drag you out there.” 

“Maybe you think I'll swallow your 
compliments and let you go off alone,” 
said the girl, smiling up at him. “Not 
at all, sir. You don’t get away from me 
so easily—but I think I will go and fix 
my hair, if you don’t mind. I must 
have danced it all loose.” 

She waved to them merrily, and dis- 
appeared. 

“She’s a great girl,” said John, hap- 
pily, looking after her. 

“Be a comfort to a husband,” said 
Gerald, tactfully. 

“Yes,” said John. “I'd like to see her 
married. Perhaps she’ll meet someone 
in Nevada.” 

He looked at Gerald with a curious 
light in his dark eyes and waited. 

“T’ve always believed in patronizing 
local industries,’ said Gerry. .“Don’t 
you think it a pretty good idea?” 

“Well—” said John, “I don’t quite 


“The fact is,” said Gerry, blushing, 
“T want to marry her. My mother ap- 
proves. Edith loves me, I think, but—” 
He looked cautiously around and ad- 
ded confidently, “she doesn’t want to 
leave you.” 

“Well!” said Stoddard, 
“Well, well, well!” 

“Couldn’t you order her to marry 
me?” suggested Gerry. “Insist on it! 
Turn her out of the house! Then I 
could rescue her.” 

“She wouldn’t believe I meant it, 
bless her heart,” smiled John. 

“Then she'll tag after you,” said 
Gerry, “and my perfectly good heart 
will be distressingly damaged.” 

_ “That wont do, either,” said Stod- 
dard. 

He stroked his chin meditatively, a 
frown in his eyes. 

“T'll tell you what,” he said at last, 
brightening. “T’'ll turn against you?” 
44 “What?” cried Gerald, looking trou- 

ed. 


{ 


smiling. 
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“Just watch,” said Stoddard, “don’t 
mind anything I say to you, and—ahem 
—you heard me, Mr. Fitzgerald. I 
wont tolerate your attentions to my sis- 
ter, sir. That’s plain English, I guess.” 

“Why—John!” cried Edith, from the 
doorway. 

She came up and stared from Gerry 
to her brother, her eyes wide and very 
blue. Her brother was scowling fiercely ; 
Gerry was crimson. 

“John!” cried Edith. “What are you 
saying? I like Mr. Fitzgerald.” 

“Don’t interrupt me, Edith,” said 
Stoddard. “I’m doing what is for your 
own good. As for you, sir, don’t ever 
let me catch you near her again if you 
value your neck. I’ll break every bone 
in your body if you dare. [’ll—” 

Edith could endure no more. She ran 
to her brother’s side and put her hand 
on his arm. 

“John,” she said. “I love Mr. Fitz- 
gerald. ’m—I’m going to marry him. 
If you will not give us your permission, 
T’'ll elope with him.” 

“Edith!” cried Gerald, taking her in- 
to his arms. 

A page appeared opportunely, with a 
silver tray. 

“Mr. Stoddard?” he asked, looking 
indifferently from one to the other. 

“Well?” asked John. 

“Lady and a little girl to see you, 
sir?” 

“A lady?” repeated 
“What’s her name?” 

“Couldn’t understand it, sir. She’s 
awful anxious to see you.” 

“Send her up,” said Stoddard, meek- 


Stoddard. 


ly. 
The page disappeared and Stoddard 
turned to face the two young lovers, 
his eyes very soft. 

“Have you nothing—to say to us, 
John?” asked the girl, gently. 

“No,” he said, smiling, “there doesn’t 
seem anything to say. At least—I don’t 
seem able to think of anything, honey. 
You know—” 

He held out his arms to her, and she 
buried her head on his sleeve with a 
little sob of relief. 

Gerald seized his other hand and 
shook it heartily. 

“Many thanks for your sister, Stod- 
dard,” said he, 
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Then he drew a deep breath and laid 
his hand on her arm. 

“Let’s have another dance, dear,” he 
said. 

He said it firmly, quite with an air 
of possession, and Edith, with a radi- 
ant face, looked up and smiled and 
went. 

Stoddard stood quite still where he 
was. He did not know, afterwards, how 
long he remained there, or of what he 
had been thinking. 

The next thing he recalled, was a 
strange little whispering sigh from the 
doorway, and he raised his eyes to find 
a slim, wide-eyed woman standing 
there, regarding him fearfully. She was 
wretchedly clad, with a shawl wrapped 
about her head, and a frightened child 
clung to the side of her skirt. 

“Do you want to see me?” asked 
John, curiously, advancing towards 
her. 


She drew in her breath sharply, 


clenched her thin brown hands and 
whispered, “Tso?’ through quivering 
lips. Her eyes, big and brown and 


startled, were fixed intently upon him. 

“I say, did you want to see me?” re- 
peated John. 

He looked about him restlessly. It 
would be awkward to be found here 
with the woman. It would be absurd. 
He looked at her again, his eyes trou- 
bled. 

“Pan Stoddard?” asked the woman, 
in a low uncertain voice. 

“T guess she doesn’t understand Eng- 
lish, sir,” said the page. 

He considered her thoughtfully for 
an instant and asked: “Sprechen Sie 
Deutch?” 

“Nerozumeem”’ (I don’t 
stand), said the woman, faintly. 
The child began to whimper. 

The page shrugged, evidently having 
his own opinion of her. 

“Parlez vous Francais?” asked John, 
then. 

The accent was distinctly American. 
It was the one bit of French he knew. 
“Nerozeemum,” said the woman. 

She shivered, and drew her shawl 
closer and as she did so Stoddard’s 
quick eye fell upon a tag pinned to the 
bosom of her gown. He crossed to her 
and stooping over, read it. 


under- 
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“To Mr.e John Stoddard,” he read, 
“Wayburn.” Then “Forward to Hotel 
St. Grantham, New York,” “The poor 
creature’s been sent about like an ani- 
mal. Let’s see where she’s from—Klad- 
no, Bohemia. Kladno. I seem to asso- 
ciate something with that name.” 

Suddenly, he smiled and turned to 
the page. “Take her in there,” lie said, 
pointing to the next room. 

The page tugged at her dress and 
motioned to her to follow, but she 
threw out her hands piteously and 
cried: 

“Menuise se Sevcik. Hledam sveho 
moze.” 

The page led her gently into the next 
room, her bosom heaving with sobs. 

Stoddard stroked his chin and 
scowled. 

“Now what?” he said. “Now—” 

A second page appeared at the door- 
way, his freckled face overspread with 
a grii. 

“Three men to see you, sir,” he said. 
“T had to bring ’em up in the freight 
elevator. The ‘lifters’ wouldn’t take 
7em.” 

“Where are they?” asked Stoddard, 
looking about him in some anxiety. 

“Outside, sir. Shall I let ’em in?” 

Stoddard nodded. 

The page opened the door, and ush- 


ered in Patch, Dolan and Sevcik. 


They rushed forward eagerly and of- 
fered their hands. 

“Hello, boys!” said Stoddard, but he 
beamed upon the Bohemian. 

He was glad enough to see the oth- 
ers, but Sevcik came like a blessing 
from heaven just then. As the page was 
about to depart, looking his disgust at 
anyone who could have such common 
friends, Stoddard wrote something up- 
on his card and ‘tossed it to the page 
with half a dollar. 

“Have the orchestra play that, will 
you?” he said. 

The page’s expression altered as he 
vanished. 

As the door closed behind him, Patch 
stepped forward. : 

“Have you heard about the new engi- 
neer, sir?” he asked, clearing his 
throat. 

“Why—no,” said Stoddard, vaguely. 

“He’s a load, sir. Aint on ‘th at 














all. Everything they’ve done since you 
left has got to be done over. He got his 
false work too high, so he couldn’t con- 
nect the members. Wrong calculations 
done it—forgot to take account of the 
expansion. An’ yestidday, a construc- 
tion engine went through a span.” 

“Oh, Lord!” cried Stoddard, staring. 
“If a construction engine went through 
what’s to happen to the limited ex- 
press?” 

“Taint hard to tell,” said Patch. 

“They'll all die different ways, sir,” 
said Dolan. “Some’ll die by collision, 
an’ some by fallin’ an’ some’ll be roast- 
ed, an’ some’ll be drowned in the river. 
The Americans is busy aven whin they 
die,” he ended, dryly. 

“It’s too horrible to think of,” cried 
Stoddard, wretchedly. 

“Aint there no hopes of your comin’ 
back, sir?” asked Patch. 

“I’m afraid not. I’m going to build 
a bridge for another company.” 

“That’s what we heard, sir,” said 
Patch, “an’ a lot of us is for goin’ with 
yuh, sir—if you'll take us, of course. 
We know yuh, sir, an’ you knows us, 
an’ we'd rather be workin’ for yuh than 
—where we are. If yuh can forget our 
suspicionin’ yuh, sir.” 

“That’s done with,” cried Stoddard, 
smiling. “Why, of course, I'll take you 
boys—all of you that want to come.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Patch. “I'll 
tell ’em, sir.” 

He gripped his boss’ hand hard and 
started out, not caring whether the oth- 
ers followed or not. Dolan did, for he 
was as impatient as Patch to tell the 
news, but just as Sevcik started to fol- 
low, the orchestra in the palm-garden 
below began to play the old Bohemian 
melody he was always crooning. 

He stopped quite still, and his face 
went white as death, and his hand 
pressed over his heart, but into his eyes 
came the dreams of home and the home 
things, and tears crept out to hang up- 
on his dark lashes. 

Stoddard put his hand upon the 
workman’s arm, and led him gently to- 
wards the door of the smaller room. 

“T want to show you something, Sev- 
cik,” said he. “Go in there and wait.” 

He threw open the door and Sevcik 
obeyed, straining until the last fraction 
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of a second for the sound of his belov- 
ed air. Then—there came a great cry— 
and a man’s voice and a woman’s voice 
sobbing together. And after a long 
time, Sevcik brought his dear ones out, 
to find Stoddard leaning against the rail 
at the end of the corridor, looking 
down into the garden below. 

“Thees mah wife, sir—mah Ludmilla 
—mah babee. You sen’ the money for 
breeng mah family. Oh, ah, don’ know 
Unit’ Stat’s good enough for say ‘thank 
you,” sir.” 

Stoddard blushed and looked as un- 
comfortable as if he had been discov- 
ered in wrongdoing. 

“Somebody might come in,” he said, 
with a glance towards the ball-room. 

The woman, her thin, lined face 
transformed, poured out a flood of un- 
intelligble Bohemian. 

“She say hunerd thousan’ tams 
thank, sir,” smiled Sevcik. ‘“Good- 
night, sir. If evair you lov’ som’body 
lak ah lov’ Ludmilla, God breeng her to 
you, sir. Good-night.” 

Stoddard waited to see them well on 
their way; then he started down the 
other corridor at top speed, only to 
come face to face with Janet. She 
stopped, and he stopped, and for a long 
instant they stared into each other’s 
eyes. 

“You are going away,” she said, 
slowly, then, smiling up at him. “Edith 
told me. I wanted—to see you again— 
before you go.” 

“Janet,” he whispered, his face gray. 

“Take me with you?” she begged, 
drawing close to him. “I love you—and 
you love me. What does the rest mat- 
ter? Is your promise to ruin both our 
lives? I hate the life I lead here. I hate 
the people I know. I—I hate it all, 
John! Take me.” 

“Tf I could,” he cried softly. “But 
my promise, Janet—my promise.” 

“Is it worth more than my happi- 
ness?” she asked. 

“Janet!” he cried in agony. 

She put her hands upon his arms and 
raised her face to him, pleadingly, and 
it was thus that Van Nest found them 
as he came through from the ball-room. 

His own face flamed and he grasped 
the white hangings roughly as he cried 
out to them: 
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“So! This is the way you keep your 
contract, is it?” 

They drew apart and stared at him, 
Stoddard grimly, but the girl with wet, 
pleading eyes. 

“Father,” she begged, “don’t hold 
him to it. He'll go if you do—and I 
love him.” 

She drew nearer to him, and repeat- 
ed passionately, “I love him.” 

“It is for your good, Janet,” he said. 

“My good?” she cried, her eyes afire. 
“Is it for my good to break my heart 
and make me wretched? It’s not that, 
that moves you. Your pride wont let 
you yield. The thought of my unhappi- 
ness doesn’t matter.” 

“Janet,” he cried. “Would his going 
make so much difference?” 
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“The difference between day and 
night,’ said the girl, “that much dif- 
ference.” 

Van Nest advanced upon Stoddard, 
his face grim and set but with his eyes 
alight. 

“Do you think, sir, that I am going 
to let you ruin my daughter’s life?” he 
cried. “I release you from that promise 
and now you marry her or J’ll—” 

He was the dictator to the last, but 
Stoddard understood his latest threat 
and smiled. 

“Don’t waste time on idle threats, 
sir,’ said Stoddard, as he turned away, 
holding out his arms to Janet. 

And the rest of his sentence Van 
Nest growled to himself as Janet fled 
into them. 


When Accident Pointed the Way 


By VALERIE HOPE 








Now and again it would appear that Fate takes into her own hands 
this matter of actress-making. The cases of understudies who have 
achieved fame over night are almost too numerous to mention. But 
in the following instances the coils of chance were much less obvious. 








T has ofteg happened that girls, and 
women, for that matter, have chos- 
en the stage as a means of livelihood 

when sudden revetses in the family 
have made it necessary for them to join 
the list of the world’s wage-earners, 
and particularly is this true of young 
society women whose education and 
training often can be more congenially 
and more profitably cashed before the 
footlights than in any other market that 
pays a price for a woman’s brains. 


Mrs. Eugene Walter 


MISS Charlotte Walker, a native of 
Texas and one of the most charming 
young women of the stage to-day, was 


literally washed ashore of the theatre 
by the Galveston flood. She had never 
spent any of her early days dreaming 
of the footlights ; her ambitions did not 
lie in the direction of a professional 
career, and it was only by accident that 
she became a member of the theatrical 
profession. Now her native state 1s 
proud of her, for she has been the caus 
of many pretty compliments to her na- 
tive soil since she has been so promi- 
nently before the public as a Belasco 
star, and later as the wife of one of the 
talented dramatists, Eugene Walter, 
who, no matter how many other suc- 
cessful plays he writes, will always 
be referred to as the author of “Paid in 
Full.” 
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WHEN ACCIDENT POINTED THE WAY 


Before the treacherous waters of the 
sea rushed in upon the peaceful citizens 
of Galveston, leaving death and devas- 
tation where once had been happy 
homes, comfort, and joyous living, Miss 
Charlotte Walker was a leader among 
the popular young society belles of the 
beautiful Southern city. Her family 
were well provided with this world’s 
goods, and all this charming young girl 
had to do was to enjoy life. But the 
flood sadly disarranged the program of 
life for all who called that city home. 

For the first time in her life the seri- 
ous side of the world’s swift changing 
panorama was shown to Miss Walker. 

At first, the abundant energy she pos- 
sessed was turned to the comforting of 
her neighbors and friends who had sus- 
tained even more serious losses and 
misfortunes than had been her share in 
the terrible disaster. But great emer- 
gencies and sudden tragedies are often 
the only instruments that penetrate the 
frivolous exterior of the society girl’s 
life and reach an opening to the foun- 
dation of the splendid strength that lies 
at the bottom of her heart. 

And so it was with Charlotte Walker. 
The suffering and the devastation that 
had been caused by the flood brought 
into play new and deeper emotions than 
she had ever known before, and when 
the distross of the stricken city had 
been ameliorated to a degree where she 
and others like her could be of little 
more assistance, she found she had 
grown too fond of action to be satisfied 
with the old life of social triumphs, 
whose relations to the world, though 
pleasant, were at best only trivial. 

It was necessary, then, to find some 
field of endeavor in which to use her 
strength, and it was only natural that 
a young woman of her beauty should 
turn to the stage. A trip to New York 
was the consequence, and not long after 
her arrival Miss Walker secured an im- 
portant engagement, for managers were 
not long in recognizing her unusual 
ability. Ever since she has been general- 
ly accepted as one of the cleverest of 
America’s leading young women, and 
she now holds a secure position as one 
of the most popular and talented beau- 
| ties of the stage. Miss Walker’s happy 
| Station in the professional world is one 
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of those striking pictures of life in 
which misfortune opens the door of op- 
portunity. 


Showed Talent in Small-Talk 


DAINTY little Edna Wallace Hop- 
per is another who just happened to go 
on the stage because circumstances led 
her there. This doll-like bit of witchery, 
whose fame, of late, has been spread 
principally by way of an automobile 
that has been bumping the legal bumps 
till it landed in a tangle of technicalities 
that threatened to stop the wheels alto- 
gether, would probably never have gone 
on the stage at all had it not been for 
the merest accident. 

She, too, was a Western girl, and 
was born and brought up in San Fran- 
cisco, in affluent circumstances. She was 
educated at the Van Ness Seminary, 
and was just a dainty little butterfly 
flitting about without any particular se- 
rious thoughts regarding life, when one 
day, she happened to meet the late Rol- 
and Reed at a reception. This was in 
1891, when Miss ‘Hopper was about 
seventeen years old. 

Mr. Reed was at once attracted to 
her because of her magnetic vivacity, 
and during a conversation of the cus- 
tomary reception small-talk, the actor 
offered Miss Wallace a position in his 
company. 

It was a case of the random shot 
bringing down the bird, for much to his 
surprise the sprightly little miss ac- 
cepted the invitation. Of course there 
was the customary disapproval on the 
part of the fond parents, but just the 
same little Miss Edna had decided that 
as long as opportunity had been so kind 
as to knock at her door, it would be no 
more than polite on her part to open 
it. A few months later she traveled to 
the East, and in August she appeared 
with Mr. Reed as Mabel Douglas in 
“The Club Friend,” at the Boston Mu- 
seum. That was the accidental begin- 
ning. The end is not yet. 


Forgot Her Lines 


IT often happens that, though an ac- 
tress may have been on the stage for a 
time, it is an accident that starts the 
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growth in her career. This was the case 
with Miss Nora Bayes—Mrs. Jack 
Norworth in private life—who says 
that she became a comedienne through 
an incidental happening that for a mo- 
ment hung fire between good luck and 
tragedy. 

“You see, it was this. way,” explained 
Miss Bayes. “My first experience was 
as a singer of sentimental ballads in 
Chicago. I certainly took myself seri- 
ously from the start, and when I ac- 
cepted an offer to sing in vaudeville at 
twenty-five dollars a week I thought I 
was the wonder of the world. 

“T was doing three a day at that time 
—they put me in to fill the bill during 
the supper-hour, and I remember that 
my mother thought this a most incon- 
venient time, as it kept the meals at 
home waiting for me. So mother asked 
me if I wouldn’t please speak to the 
manager about it and have him give me 
the place on the bill that was assigned 
to the headliner. I guess that made a 
great hit with the manager! 

“But about my evolution into com- 
edy. As I was saying, it was the result 
of accident, and it happened one night 
when I was singing ‘Wurtzburger.’ My 
stage presence in those days wasn’t 
quite up to par, and I used to have a 
good deal of trouble in disposing of my 
hands, so you can imagine about how 
I felt this night, when, to add to these 
difficulties, I suddenly forgot my lines. 
I don’t know how it happened, for I 
got through two verses all right, but 
when it came to the chorus, I couldn’t 
think of a word. The music kept on go- 
ing, and, in desperation, I began to 
make motions with my hands and did 
the chorus in pantomime. To my com- 
plete astonishment it made a hit, and 
the audience laughed and laughed, and 
recalled me again and again. After that 
I always put flourishes on ‘Wurtzbur- 
ger, and that’s the way I became a 
comedienne—by accident.” 


The Merest Accident 


MISS BESSIE LEE is another who 
became an actress almost before she 
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knew it, and without any of the plan- 
ning and longing for a theatrical career 
that is found in the early biographical 
data of the average player. 

“Not long before I went on the 
stage,” said Miss Lee, “I was invited to 
go to the opera house in Rome, Georgia 
—that was my home then—and I sat 
through the play and wondered how 
any one could be in such a business, I 
had no attraction for me whatever, and 
of course I hadn’t the faintest idea that 
I would ever in any way be connected 
with it. And a little while after that a 
party of friends were at the house who 
talked over the project of a ‘home tal- 
ent’ show. I refused to take part even 
in that. 

“A short time later, however, the 
church gave a little literary entertain- 
ment and I was down on the program 
to recite Shakespeare’s ‘Seven Ages.’ 
The day after this took place, I received 
a letter from a man who said that he 
was in Rome on business and that he 
had happened to be in the audience the 
night before, that he had heard me re- 
cite, and in consequence he wanted to 
know if he might call and see me. 

“Was the man a manager? Of course 
he was, and none other than the great 
Augustin Daly. He seemed to think so 
well of my work in that little recitation, 
that he called to induce me to adopt the 
stage as a professional career. 

“Even then, though, I demurred, for 
as I say, I was not at all enthusiastic 
over the theatrical business. But family 
affairs at that time were of such a na- 
ture that I knew the time had come 
when it was necessary for me to be ad- 
ding instead of subtracting from the ex- 
chequer, and I was seriously consider- 
ing becoming a milliner or a dressmak- 
er. I told all of this to Mr. Daly, but 
he insisted that I ought to become an 
actress, and he underscored his advice 
by promising to place me if I should go 
to New York. And he kept his word, 
for I finally decided to take his advice, 
and not long after that I was carrying 
a spear in ‘Madame Sans Gene.’ But tt 
was all an accident—the merest acci- 
dent !” 
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Running Away to Success 


By MAY DE SOUZA 


HIS story of a girl’s experience when she ran away isn’t exactly the 

sort of a tale that is told to children when it is intended to teach 

them a moral lesson. For this is the story of a naughty girl who 
wasn’t punished for her naughtiness, and who didn’t have to suffer, but 
who ran right into a successful career. 

Five years ago I was—well I was five years younger than I am 
now, and not quite old enough to be running around the world to strange 
places all alone—I was playing my second season with “Babes in Toy- 
land” and I wasn’t especially pleased with the way things were going. 

You see, five years can make a big difference in the opinion one has 
of one’s self. I can see now, that at that time I thought May de 
Souza was about the most talented young woman on the stage, and I 
was always willing to predict—mentally—a great career for her. I had 
been given the prima donna’s part in “The Tenderfoot” when that play 
was first produced, and it was such a splendid part that it gave me a 
pretty high opinion of myself. When I didn’t get as good a part after 
that I began to get discouraged and out of sorts. 

I did not like my part in “Babes in Toyland,” even though I had 
been playing it for one entire season, and I asked Mr. Mitchell—Mr. 
Julian Mitchell—to give me the song “Toyland” that Miss Bessie Wynne 
had sung the previous season. Miss Wynne was not with the company 
then. 

“No, I don’t think I'll give you that song,” Mr. Mitchell replied. 

“But I want it,” I answered. “I haven’t much to do, and I know I 
can sing that song very well.” 

“Oh, you are young yet,” he replied; “you mustn’t try to do every- 
thing at once. You have plenty of time.” 

“T am not young,” I was quite angry, “and I haven’t plenty of time. 
I haven’t a week to waste. I want to sing that song.” 

I suppose the way I spoke must have rubbed him the wrong way, 
for he was very firm when he answered that I could not have the song, 
that he would not make any changes. 







































































Then I felt discouraged and thought he had no confidence in me. 
So I handed in my two weeks’ notice, at which he laughed, thinking I 
was making a mere threat, and reminding me of my contract. 

Which was my cue to laugh and tell him a contract couldn’t stop a 
woman from doing something she wants to do. 

We were in New York then, just about ready to start on the road 
after a long run. My mother and I were living at the Gregorian Hotel. 
She had been with me ever since I had gone on the stage—and I think 
it was the same day, or the day after, that we had some disagreement. 
To be honest, we had, quite a wordy quarrel, with me doing most of the 
quarreling. 

Saturday night we closed in New York, to open in New Haven 
the next Monday night. When I packed my trunks at the theatre I still 
‘ held to my resolution to quit “Babes in Toyland” because I wasn’t given 
the sugar-plum I had asked for. But I wanted to play in New Haven 
because the people there had seemed to like me so much and I wanted a 
little more praise and applause. 

I suppose it was the result of the combination of too much conceit, 
too much babyishness, and too much irritation that caused me and mother 
to renew our disagreement that night. Then I made up my mind that I 
certainly would quit “Babes” after Monday night, and I thought I would 
run away. I hadn’t the slightest idea where I would go, or even where I 
wanted to go. But I sat up late enough Saturday night to get a Telegraph 
and read over the theatrical news. Something I read made me remember 
that I had had spells of thinking I should like to go to England, and I 
determined then that I would go to London. 

Mother went to church the next morning after we had tried to enjoy 
a chilly breakfast. As a final shot, as she was leaving, I said, 

“When you come back I shall be gone, and you'll not see me again.” 

“Oh, I am not worried,” she replied. “You are like the bad penny. 
You'll turn up.” 

Of course it was just a petulant girl talking, and I hadn’t the faint- 
est idea that things would go as they did. Mother did not come home 
from church that day, but spent the night with some friends in Harlem, 
and when she did return to our hotel the company, including myself, had 
gone to New Haven. 

All day Sunday I was trying to make plans. I hadn’t much money 
and I knew I would need quite a little sum if I should cross the ocean. 
I knew mother would not let me have any and, young and silly as I was, 
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I knew better than to ask Mr. Mitchell for money so I could break my 
contract with him. 

Early the next morning—Monday—I gathered all my valuable trink- 
ets, several rings, etc., and started on the hunt of a pawnshop. When I 
returned I had five hundred dollars, and I felt like defying the world. 
My trunks had gone on with the company’s baggage, and if this had not 
been so I believe I should have attempted to run away that day. But the 
lack of my trunks and clothes and the desire to appear in New Haven 
again, drew me to that city that night. Mother remained in New York 
intending to join me a few days later. 

Monday night I again asked for the “Toyland” song and was again 
called a child and again became quite provoked. Before the performance 
I bribed the baggage-man with two dollars to send my personal trunk to 
the hotel, instead of to the station with the rest of the company’s bag- 
gage. When the company started on its trip towards the south, I caught 
a train going north. 

I had decided not to sail from New York, because I wanted to drop 
from sight, and I knew it would be easy for people to trace me from 
New York. Boston was considered and passed for the same reasonri. 
Finally I decided to sail from Montreal, and through a friend in that 


city had booked my passage. I went from New Haven to Montreal as 
fast as the train would carry me, and sailed the same day I reached that 
city. 
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When I reached London a few days later so far as I was aware there 
was not a soul in that great city whom I knew. I had met several pleas- 
ant people on board going over, but they were still comparative strangers. 
I had never heard of any hotel in London except the Savoy and to that 
I went. That it was one of the most expensive in the city did not worry 
me. I had three hundred dollars in cash, and an unlimited amount of 
faith in my good luck. 

The first day I met Gus Kerker, whom I had known in New York. 
He was stunned whi he saw me, and more stunned when I told him 
I was there alone. He urged me to go right back home; said he was sail- 
ing that day and he would try to look after me. I told him I would not 
go back, and that if he told anybody in America where I was he would 
make me his enemy for life. I did not want any of my friends—or ene- 
mies—to know where I was until they could hear of it in a grand style. 



























































That same day I ran across H. B. Warner, whom I knew, and he was 
more insistent than Kerker had been, that I return home at once. He 
even went so far as to buy my passage back, thinking, I suppose, that 
I wouldn’t back out then. But I was getting more and more determined 
to stay—at least until my money should give out, and I politely but very 
firmly refused Mr. Warner’s offer. 

I suppose my appearance had a great deal to do with the panic into 
which I seemed to throw my friend in London. I was a sight. I was 
gawky and looked even younger than I was, and my tight fitting, plain 
clothes, with a mannish collar, and my hair “slicked’” down, were so dif- 
ferent from the costumes of the British women that I was rather con- 
spicuous—at least I was labeled “American.” Englishwomen are terrible 
dressers in the daytime, but that does not keep another woman who 
dresses differently from being conspicuous among them. The contrast is 
just as great, but the one or two exceptions are the ones that attract the 
attention. And, of course, being an American, I talked like one. I 
learned this about two minutes after I landed on English soil. 

Mr. Warner, mentally calling me an obstinate and stupid girl (I know 
he did this, although outwardly he was perfectly agreeable and charming 
about it, began to worry about what I should do. In the meantime I had 
met Lord and Lady Blank, friends of Mr. Warner’s who were greatly 











interested in the theatre. Lord Blank gave me a letter to one of the 
leading managers of London. 

The manager listened to me, looked at me, and ducked. 

“So sorry, you know, but there isn’t a thing I can offer you, not even 
a place in the chorus.” 
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But I went to see an agent—a Mr. Blackmore—whorm he mentioned. 
Anyone who has had any experience with a London theatrical agent knows 
how I felt when I walked into that office. There seemed a billion chorus- 
girls waiting to see Mr. Blackmore, of all ages, sizes and descriptions. 
I took my place with them, and after waiting for four hours I was ad- 
mitted into the sacred presence. 

The very first thing he asked me was how long I had been in England, 
for he had recognized me as American the moment I entered the room. 
Then he got my story, and he straightway added his advice to all that 
everybody else had been giving me—to go back home. 
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“I shall not go back,” I answered, “and there’s no use wasting breath 
talking about it. Have you anything for me, or can you get anything?” 

“What do you want?” 

“Anything you have,” I replied, desperately, “even if it is just a place 
in the chorus.” 

“Can you sing?” was his next question. ' 

“That is for you to decide,’ I said. “They tell me I can, but maybe 
I am not the best judge in the world.” 

We talked a little longer and finally he told me he would see what he 
could do. 

Then I said to him: 

“Wont you please tell me where and how I can find some one who will 
teach me how to speak British English?” 

That seemed to stun him. At least he was speechless for a few min- 
utes, before he began laughing and saying, 

“What in the world are you talking about ?” 

“I’m talking sense,” I answered. “I know I never would last if I went 
before an English audience wearing this sort of clothing and using this 
kind of an accent. I’m entirely too American to suit your audiences, and 
I want to get a little of the difference taken off.” 

“You don’t like America any too well,” he said, with a twinkle. 

I suppose probably he was just trying to make me mad, but I took the 
bait, and answered warmly, that America was good enough for me, but 
that I wasn’t such a fool as to think I could make the English people 
change their likes and dislikes all at once. 
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That little thing seemed to get him very much interested in my welfare, , 
and on the fifth day I was very greatly delighted when he got me a con- 
tract to appear as Beauty in “The Sleeping Beauty” at Manchester, at a 
salary of sixty dollars a week. The same day I took lunch with him—the 
first time I had ever lunched alone with a man, although I know I risk 
having my word doubted by making such a statement. In the meantime, 
I had purchased some English-looking togs and fixed my hair the way 
the Englishwomen did, and I looked less conspicuously American. 
During luncheon I noticed a man at another table look at me very 
closely several times, and finally he wrote something, called a waiter and 
sent the note toward us—to Mr. Blackmore. 
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Mr. Blackmore answered it, and the man scowled when he read the an- 
swer, shook his head, and sent back another note. Of course, I was curi- 
ous to know what it was about, and Mr. Blackmore explained to me that 
the man was Mr. Arthur Collins, manager of the Drury Lane Theatre. 

“He is a big man in the theatrical world here, isn’t he?” I said. 

“One of the biggest,” said Mr. Blackmore, “and he wants you to play 
in his ‘Cinderella.’ ” 

“Why, he doesn’t know me,” I said, very greatly surprised. “He never 
saw me act, never heard me sing, doesn’t know anything about me.” 

For answer Mr. Blackmore handed me the last note from Mr. Collins, 
written on a menu card. 

It said: 

“T don’t care if she can’t act a line and can’t sing a note, I want her 
to play Cinderella. She looks the part.” 

Well, I was introduced to Mr. Collins, and after we had argued the 
matter up and down and sideways in both directions, Mr. Blackmore 
agreed to get me released from the Manchester contract and Mr. Collins 
agreed to get me a contract to appear at Drury Lane Theatre when Cin- 
derella should open in December, and to pay me seventy-five dollars a 


week, 
et SH 


And that is how I happened to get a start on the London stage. I moved 
into less expensive quarters than the Savoy, and for the next few months 
{ studied quite hard. I really knew very little about acting at that time, 
and I knew nothing of English methods. By the time “Cinderella’ was 
produced I spoke British English quite well, wore British clothes in a 
fairly satisfying manner, and had learned a little of the English method 
of acting. After the first night, the opening, my salary was increased to 
$250 per week. 

Then I let my mother know where I was and sent for her. I had felt 
pretty much conscience-stricken during those months, but I stuck to my 
resolve not to let her know where I had gone until I had good news. She 
worried some about me, of course, but she is a philosopher and I expect 
she believed it when she told me I was like the bad penny that would be 
sure to turn up. 

I played for two years in London, worked myself half sick and then 
took a rest, making a little tour of the Continent before returning to “The 
Girls of Gottenberg.” But I could not seem to get in the right mood to 
do my best work and I asked Mr. Geo. Edwardes to release me from my 
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contract—I had signed a five-year agreement. He said he could not, and 
I replied that he would have to, because I did not want to play in “The 
Girls” any longer. Finally, we agreed to part in unfriendly friendship, 
I giving him my word that I would not appear in London or in England 
under any other management than his during the life of our contract, but 
assuring him that I had no intention of playing—even under his mah- 
agement—for some time. 
& Se 


He thought I was bluffing, and I left him thinking that way and hunted 
up Mr. H. B. Marinelli, the Continental theatrical agent. I told his rep- 
resentative that I wanted to go to Paris and work for the summer, Paris 
having just come into my mind. After talking about fifteen minutes I 
convinced him I was in earnest and really wanted to appear in Max 
Dearly’s “Revue” at the Moulin Rouge. After recovering from his sur- 
prise the agent asked‘if I could speak French. I assured him I knew 
nothing of French, and he wanted to know how I expected to play in 
Paris. 

“T can learn a part in a day,” I replied, “and I cannot see why I cannot 
learn it in French in ten days.” 

Well, the contract was signed and I was on my way to Paris before 
night. While visiting in Paris before, I had been struck with the fact 
that the French people always kiss on the cheek, and on my way to Paris 
in the train I wrote a little sketch of a girl who wanted to be kissed on 
the mouth. 

When I reached Paris and went to Mr. Dearly and his manager, and 
gave them time to get over the surprise, I handed this sketch to them 
when they asked what I wanted to do. It was done into French. I learned 
it, dressed as a young girl—in white, without low neck and short sleeves 
—and won a host of friends the very first night by the very novelty of 
my act. You see, they had forgotten how a modestly dressed girl would 
look on the stage, and the hit at their national method of embrace touched 
them in a funny spot. 

I liked Paris—for a while. I played there two seasons, but was glad 
to get back to London. Now I am glad to be back in the United States. 
After all, it takes a long time to make one forget one’s home country— 
if one ever does. 









































Little Interviews 


By ALFRED DOLLIVER 








The following brief but illuminating chats were had with the several 
players in their dressing-rooms following the Saturday matinee, when, 
the week’s work nearly done, the players feel at ease with the world 
in contemplation of the workless Sunday, the day that’s their own. 








NE of the most entertaining fea- 

tures of Patricia O’Brien in “The 

Chorus Lady” is her glibness of 
tongue. There is, too, a wholesome ;in- 
cerity about her that is refreshing, and 
these qualities one finds in Miss Rose 
Stahl when she is off the stage and not 
in any way playing a part. In private 
life; however, Miss Stahl is quite satis- 
fied with Mr. Webster’s dictionary and 
does not depend much on Patricia's 
slang appendix to make herself under- 
stood. 

“My father was a dramatic critic,” 
she said, proudly, when asked to tell 
about the time that her theatrical am- 
bitions began to sprout, “and I received 
my first impressions of the stage while 
attending the theatre with him. I was 
stage-struck for a long time, and when 
I finally did get a chance in a company 
I was given only two lines to speak. 

“One of them was in the first act, 
and it read: 


Ma’am, the Master is coming in! 


‘Well, I got along all right with that, 
but in the second act I was supposed to 
put quite a good deal of oratorical 
stress into the declamation : 


Missus, those last eggs we got from 
the grocer’s were simply awful! 


“That was quite a speech, and the 
worst of it was that about all of the na- 
tives of our village had turned out to 
see me act, for I had practised my his- 
trionic talent on them for some time 
and they were interested. But when it 


came to that last line, I couldn’t think 
of a word of it! 

“The result was that they had to re- 
peat it to me from the wings, and in 
order to make me understand, were 
obliged to shout so loudly that the 
whole house heard it. 

“That started the gallery, of course, 
and some small urchin shouted: 

“‘Never mind, kiddo! They’ve got 
nothing on you.’ 

“Anyway, it brought a laugh. One of 
the biggest I’ve had in my whole ca- 
reer.” 


“The Chorus-Girl” Abroad 


THE conversation then shifted to 
Miss Stahl’s unique experience in Lon- 
don, last summer, where she was' re- 
ceived with a cordiality seldom shown 
an actress from this side of the water. 

“The theatres in London are smaller 
than they are here,” she said, “but they 
have one advantage: they bring you 
closer to the audience and it makes you 
feel some way as if you were in a room 
with friends.” 

“Is that not sometimes an objec- 
tion?” was asked. 

“In a way, yes. For when one is act- 
ing in an emotional part, the closeness 
of the audience is more exhausting. But 
then, I cannot say too much for the 
English theatregoers. Of course, I went 
before them with great apprehension. I 
was afraid they would not understand 
the slang of Patricia O’Brien, but they 
did, and I found that playing in Lon- 
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don was very much like playing on 
Broadway.” 

Which, in Miss Stahl’s case, is only 
another way of saying that pleasing the 
audience was easy. 


Miss George and Good Clothes 


DAINTY little Grace George wears 
beautiful clothes so gracefully on the 
stage that one might easily be led into 
the belief that extravagance in this mat- 
ter had become a part of her everyday 
life. 

On the contrary, Miss George is an 
extremely sensible young woman, de- 
‘spite the fact that her rich husband, 
William A. Brady, would buy her what- 
ever she might ask for. 

“It seems really pitiful to think that 
clothes constitute so important a factor 
in life,” remarked Miss George, “but 
it is a condition that is just as true with 
poor people as it is with the wealthy. 
Women do not dress so much for men 
as for other women. It is the fear of 
criticism among those of her own sex 
that keeps a woman spurred to the 
point of extravagance in the matter of 
clothes. A man may wear a coat that is 
a little shiny, and the crease in his 
trousers may not be as keen as it once 
was, and yet for these offenses he will 
not be snubbed at his club. 

“But it is not the case with a woman. 
She must dress as well as the rest of 
the women, in her set or she will be 
made to suffer for it, and a woman can- 
not be blamed for wanting to spare her- 
self the polite sneers she is bound to re- 
ceive if she is not well dressed. 

“It is deplorable, but it is not so much 
her fault as that of the circumstances 
in which she lives. The greater burden 
of it, too, falls upon the men, who in 
the majority of cases have to pay the 
bills. 

“The average man longs for the sim- 
ple life, but too often he has to work 
overtime or go into bankruptcy—some- 
times he does both—in order to keep 
his wife properly dressed. 

“In America clothes have become a 
mania with women. It is almost impos- 
sible to get through a short conversa- 
tion without touching on the subject, 
and too often it is monopolized by it.” 
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With every opportunity for being 
otherwise, Grace George is level-headed 
and sensible in all matters pertaining to 
money. Success has never spoiled her, 
and she is the kind of woman that oth- 
er women like. 

This is the way one of her old school 
friends described her: 

“Grace is just like any other nice 
New York girl, only she feels a little 
ahead of the rest of us because she mar- 
ried Bill Brady.” : 


Hints to Traveling Salesmen 


FRANK McINTYRE, the breezy 
drummer of “The Traveling Sales- 
man,” was born and brought up in the 
shadow of the University of Michigan, 
which is probably the reason that he 
never took the great institution very se- 
riously. Frank was too busy having a 
good time to bother with class-rooms 
and awesome professors. He was a kind 
of optimist for the town, and when the 
Ann Arbor boys had the blues they 
used to say: 

“Let’s go out and find Frank MclIn- 
tyre and get him to jolly us up!” 

Occasionally Frank trifled with a job. 
Once he was a reporter on an Ann Ar- 
bor daily and—well, here is what he 
has to say as to what happened next: , 

“One day I was drumming out some 
rag-time on a piano, and some one said: 
‘Mac, why don’t you get a job as a trav- 
eling salesman for a piano factory? 
You're fat and a good talker and you 
perform on the ivories great!’ 

“Tt struck me that it wouldn’t be a 
bad idea, and so I started out. Well, I 
didn’t sell any pianos, but I got a lot of 
experience. 

“What did I learn? A good many 
things that a traveling salesman ought 
to know. Among them, that if you 
strike a ‘dry’ town after the bar has 
closed, it doesn’t do any good to make 
a ‘loud bark’ about the progress of the 
prohibition movement. The better way 
is to slip the clerk a quarter and tell 
him you're just dying for a cup of tea! 

“T learned something about poker, 
too. When the boys ask you to join 
them in a quiet little game, you want to 
keep your eye ‘peeled’ for the fellow 
with the biggest expense account and 
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be sure that he drinks two high-balls 
to your one. 

“How about getting a good room? 
Well, there’s one thing you want to be 
sure about—keep away from the girl 
behind the cigar counter. It may be that 
the clerk is interested in her, and if he 
thinks you’re trying to make a hit there 
he’ll get even by giving you an inside 
room minus about everything you want. 

“And if you are staying at a second- 
class hotel, be sure to send your ex- 
pense account home on the stationery 
from a first-class house. Be careful, 
too, not to make your entertainment 
figures too high in a town where there’s 
nothing to spend money for. 

“If you happen to be living at one of 
those American plan houses where they 
put everything on in a big dish, don’t 
cultivate a grouch because the man next 
to you gets the only desirable piece of 
white meat on the chicken. Just call his 
attention to something at the other end 
of the room, and slip it off his plate 
when he isn’t looking. 

“Oh, I used to be the real piano sales- 
man, all right, but the best of all the 
things I learned was this: ‘It’s the man 
with the smile that wins.’ ” 

Remembering that in the beginning 
he had remarked that he had sold no 
pianos, we wondered what the smile 
had brought him. But then, it’s mean 
to trip up a fat man! 


Sam Bernard Talks 


IN striking contrast to Frank McIn- 
tyre’s easy stride to stage success were 
the struggles that marked the early life 
of Sam Bernard. 

“When I was a boy, my father kept 
a fish and fruit store, and the first stage 
I ever acted on was made of boxes we 
had rigged up in the wood-shed,” said 
Mr. Bernard, retniniscently. 

“T had a little partner who was the 
son of a grocer actoss the street. He 
used to ‘swipe’ the candles from his 
father’s store and together we had a 
complete playhouse, with curtain, foot- 
lights, and everything. The price of ad- 
mission was a penny, and my part on 
the program was to sing atid dance and 
play the banjo. I also did a little mono- 
ogue. 
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“My next appearatice was in a little 
theatre that was run by some newsboys 
down Five Points way. It was in a cel- 
lar, and none but newsboys were al- 
lowed. They called it ‘The Duke of 
York,’ and I used to run away from 
school and sing German songs there. 

“It wasn’t long before I became am- 
bitious to appear in a regular theatre, 
but as they wouldn’t have me, I used to 
go around to benefits and offer my serv- 
ices for nothing. In that way I got a 
good deal of experience. 

“Finally I managed to get on at a 
cheap theatre at Coney Island. Weber 
& Fields and I have often laughed about 
that, for they were singing in a beer 
hall, and I used to feel away above 
them, because people had to pay to hear 
me and their show was thrown in with 
a glass of beer. 

“After that I spent a year at a dime 
museum in Providence, and during that 
time we gave six shows a day. We had 
to work hard—not some days, but all 
the time. Yes, I think I’ve had some ex- 
perience, and that’s the reason I never 
can understand these young fellows 
who think they know it all after they've 
been in the business a few months.” 


Marie Dressler and the Audience 


“WHAT do I care most about?” re- 
peated Marie Dressler, in answer to a 
question. “My audience! I never look 
into their faces but I secretly thank 
them for saving me from a life of toil. 

“People say I’m clever, but it’s a mis- 
take. It’s the audience that’s clever. 
They give me the tips, for I never know 
what’s funny until I receive the little 
stamp of their approval. Suppose I do 
something new. I watch the effect on 
the audierice, and if they like it all 
right, it becomes a part of my ‘busi- 
ness ;’ if they don’t—why, that’s the end 
of it. 

“Some of the critics say that I’m 
noisy. But I don’t care. I’d raise the 
roof off the theatre if the audience 
wanted me to. They’ve paid their mon- 
ey to have a good time, and if I can 
make them laugh I feel that I have 
done the right thing by them. 

“T never could do any of those nice — 
little fine lady acts—you know, where ~ 
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they come on and speak each little word 
just so, as if they were doing the audi- 
ence a favor. It’s the audience that’s do- 
ing me the favor—that’s the way I look 
at it. Why, the other day at rehearsal 
I told the chorus and all the rest that 
they ought to thank their lucky stars 
for that audience out there! For it was 
the crowd that was giving them the 
coin to keep out of hard work. A lot of 
them would be waitresses, and so on, 
if it weren’t for the people who pay to 
come into the theatre. 

“I’m for the audience—bless ’em! 
They’ve saved me from a life of toil!” 

Now, isn’t that just like Marie Dress- 
ler? 


Miss Mendum’s Reminiscences 


ONE of the most cheerful young 
women on the stage is Georgia Drew 
Mendum, who, you know, is a cousin 
and “pal” of Ethel Barrymore. Miss 
Mendum’s reminiscences are always in- 
teresting because she is an optimist and 
sees the good in everybody. 

“IT once had a narrow escape with 
Nat Goodwin,” she said, while telling 
of some of her experiences. ‘““We were 
playing in the West, and I was in the 
midst of a sound sleep one day when 
my telephone rang violently. When I 
could get to it some one asked me if I 
wasn’t going to appear that night. 

“It was almost time for me to go on, 
but I rushed into a long coat, jumped 
in a cab, and got there just ahead of 
my cue. I felt sure that Nat would give 
me an awful scoring, so I smiled my 
very sweetest as I rushed past him. 

“Well, he didn’t say anything—he 
just looked. As a usual thing Nat was 
very jolly—except when he wasn’t, and 
then the most diplomatic thing to do 
was to keep as far away from him as 
possible. 

“My first experience was with Annie 
Russell, and as I had only four lines to 
Say, it didn’t give me a chance to see 
very much of her; but she will always 
remain one of my pleasantest recollec- 
tions of the stage. She was always so 
kind to everybody, and I thought she 
' was the sweetest little thing in the 
world. 

“Joe Jefferson, too, was perfectly de- 
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lightful to work with. I once had the 
part of Lida in ‘The Rivals,’ and when 
I went off the stage after the first per- 
formance, he saw me crying and came 
up and asked me what was the matter. 

“I told him that I was so perfectly 
awful in the part—that was the mat- 
ter. 

“But he said, consolingly, 

“‘Oh, never mind! You are no worse 
than the rest that have played it!’ 

“Another of my pleasantest remem- 
brances is a little incident that hap- 
pened when I was playing with Clara 
Bloodgood in ‘The Coronet of the 
Duchess.’ The business of the rdéle re- 
quired my wearing a four-yard string 
of coral beads. Of course I didn’t have 
them, and how to get them I didn’t 
know. 

“One day some of us were sitting 
together talking over our parts when I 
burst out: ‘Where in the world am I 
ever going to get the money to buy all 
those corals? I’ve got to have real ones, 
too!’ 

“Just then Miss Bloodgood came on 
the stage. She had heard what I had 
said, and the next day she sent me a 
beautiful string of beads, and with 
them a sweet little note that I shall 
never forget. 

“They are all generous and kind- 
hearted, these actor people,” was the 
parting salute from Miss Mendum, who, 
with modesty that is both humorous 
and rare, refers to herself as the 
“Mutt” of the Drew family. 


Miss Crosman’s Souvenirs 


MISS HENRIETTA CROSMAN 
is considered one of the richest women 
on the stage, and yet whien asked to 
naine her most cherished - possession 
the actress brought out two humble lit- 
tle kodak pictures and held them proud- 
ly before the questioner. 

“These!” she exclaimed, with remin- 
iscent delight. “They do not seem much 
to you, do they? But to me they recall 
my first real success, when I played 
Nell Gwynn in ‘Mistress Nell.’ 

“At that time I was not overbur- 
dened with this world’s goods, and 
most of the money available had been 
spent to secure the piece for dramati- 
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zation. What to do for costumes I did 
not know, and for a while it looked as 
if the star wouldn’t have any dresses 
to go on with. 

“Suddenly it occurred to me that I 
could sew, though I hadn’t exercised 
my thimble and needle for some time. 
But it seemed to be the only way out 
of the predicament, and so I locked my- 
self up in my room, delved into some 
old trunks, got out a lot of material, 
and went to work. And how I did slave 
for a while! 

“Finally, all of the dresses were fin- 
ished, and then I told my manager, 
Maurice Campbell, about it. He was 
delighted and said: 

“*Now I’m-sure the play will be a 
success, Miss Crossman!’ 

“Tt was, too. The play ran for two 
years. And these pictures were taken by 
Mr. Campbell with his own camera. 
That, too, was to save money. They 
were used in the lobby at the time of 
the play, and I ran across them years 
afterwards. So I took them out of the 
frames, and now I carry them with me 
as my most cherished souvenirs.” 


When Miss Dalton Got the Hook 


PLAYERS never forget the experi- 
ences of their early days, and though 
Miss Gertrude Dalton doesn’t have to 
think back very far, she has a few to 
her credit that are occasionally recalled 
for the benefit of her friends. 

“T made my débiit in a stock com- 
pany,” she said one day, “and though I 
had rehearsed for only a very small 
part it happened that one of the prin- 
cipals was suddenly called away at the 
last moment, and to my utter astonish- 
ment the manager thrust her part in my 
hand and told me to go on with it. 

“He took especial pains to impress 
me with the fact that I was to read it, 
and not to attempt to speak any lines 
without looking at the paper. But when 
I got out in the glare of the footlights 
I was so dazzled that I stood rooted to 
the spot. I forgot all about what was 
expected of me and began in a mechan- 
ical way to speak the four little lines 
of my original part. 
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“But even those I couldn’t remember, 
and as I stood there mumbling, a boy 
in the gallery shouted: 

“ “Aw, Sis, forget it!’ 

“Then the manager grabbed me and 
led me off the stage. And as he did so 
this same youngster called out: 

“*Back to the woods, Gertie!’ ” 


Elsie Ferguson and the Joker 


THERE is something in the demure 
charm of Elsie Ferguson that would 
seem to exempt her from the cruel grip 
of the practical joker, and yet she tells 
of an experience on the night of her 
débit that was nothing short of har- 
rowing to a novice. 

“T had been stage-struck ever since I 
was big enough to toddle around,” said 
she, by way of introducing the story, 
“and when I finally did have the chance 
to go on in the back row of a Casino 
company I didn’t know the first thing 
about making up. So some of the others 
offered to help me out. 

“They fussed over me for quite a 
while, laying on the various paints and 
powders, and finally the time came for 
me to go out on the stage. 

“T was dressed as a giddy young 
creature of the chorus variety and had 
been told to dash on lightly, with a 
laugh. 

“And that is what I started to do; 
but before I had got very far the stage- 
manager grabbed me and dragged me 
back. 

“T couldn’t understand the meaning 
of it, at first, but he told me to look 
in a mirror, and then I saw what was 
the matter; they had made me up to 
look like a regular old hag!” 

Something of a set-back, to be sure, 
but many a young actress would be 
glad of the handicap if she could have 
the success that soon fell to the lot of 
this popular young star. 

Speaking of her the other day a 
prominent New Yorker said: 

“Less than five years ago, Elsie Fer- 
guson was posing at Moller’s for fifty 
cents an hour. Now she is the talk of 
the town in Channing Pollock’s play, 
‘Such a Little Queen.’ ” ; 








Christmas in Stageland 


By CLARICE VALLETTE 








How would you like to spend Christmas Day as a member of the 
No. 8 “Oh What a Life Company” in a cold room of the Exchange 
Hotel at Strandale, Wis.? Actors have done it, yet they do not 
lose the Christmas spirit, nor forget the real meaning of the day. 








I sent my soul through the Invisible 
Some letter of that After-life to spell: 
And by and by my Soul return’d to me, 
And answer’d, “I myself am Heav’'n 
and Hell.’”’ —Omar Khayyam. 


HE whimsicality of thought-lapses 

are sometimes unaccountable, yet 

in this case the connection be- 
tween my subject and the oft-quoted bit 
of Pagan philosophy (which, by the 
way, fits so neatly into the trend of the 
New Thought that it might have been 
written yesterday) is not so farfetched 
as it seems, for, as I sat looking with 
hypnotic intent at the title spread across 
the white page which waited so pa- 
tiently below for the follies my pen 
might perpetrate, one thought—a soli- 
tary, gleaming ray of intelligence 
athwart the mental void—forced itself 
into utterance. To-wit: After all, the 
kind of a Christmas you'll have in 
Stageland—on the road, or elsewhere— 
depends very much on the kind you car- 
ry with you. The Christmas spirit could 
get Christmas cheer out of most un- 
holiday-like conditions,:as I’ll endeavor 
to prove by the by. It’s a case of “I 
myself am Heav’n and Hell” all over 
again. 

But granted that this is so, and that 
the intrusion of old Omar into our 
midst is thereby apologized for, there 
is a great deal to be said on the other 
side. 

Of all the holidays in our calendar, 
Christmas is the one most bound and 
wrapped in glowing traditions, each one 
of which costs us a pang to part with. 


From our first Christmas of which we 
have been told in later years by fondly 
reminiscent parents, when we stared 
wide-eyed, but necessarily speechless, at 
the unaccustomed sight of a diminutive 
tree on the dining-room table or a life- 
sized specimen in the sitting-room bay- 
window, the succeeding years have ad- 
ded one by one little bits of traditional 
business quite necessary to a proper 
presentation of the day. And to see it 
shorn of almost all of these is, I can 
tell you, no fun to a homesick girl. 

Sunday morning was a fine time to 
lie abed, but who ever wanted to sleep 
late on Christmas day? 


The Christmas Heimweh 


YET, with the prospect before her of 
two performances and the uninviting 
certainty of a cheerless and formal din- 
ing-room into which no hint of dinner 
festivities have been allowed to creep 
(Christmas breakfasts at a hotel are apt 
to be gloomy affairs) could you blame 
her for jerking down the shade and 
turning a dismal morning-face to the 
wall in an effort to forget that at this 
time in her own home, kimona-arrayed 
girls and bath-robed boys were inform- 
ally dropping in upon each other, ex- 
changing presents, comparing, exhibit- 
ing, trying on, with “Merry Christmas” 
shouted at closed doors, till father said 
with amused indulgence: “Might as 
well get up—these youngsters make 
such a din!” or mother called from the 
fascinating regions below that already 
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exuded hints and promises of the good 
things to come: “Hurry up, children! 
Don’t keep breakfast waiting; Norah 
has a big dinner to get ready, you 
know !” 

And the news was greeted with a 
whoop of mingled joy, defiance, and de- 
rision from the boys: “Has she a big 
dinner? Really? Well, she’d better 
have! And she’d better not be stingy 
with the stuffing! And has the plum- 
pudding turned out as well as last year? 
And where on earth has she hidden the 
fruit-cake ?””’ 

And Norah, the victim of these sal- 
lies, radiant in newly christened finery 
and calm in the assurance of her skill 
and the knowledge that on this day at 
least, she has carte blanche for all her 
culinary extravagances, was more than 
usually obliging in the matter of sec- 
ond helpings and fresh relays of steam- 
ing cakes. And oh! that table! and the 
holly wreaths, and the mistletoe hang- 
ing from the chandelier. 

Is it any wonder that the girl staring 
at the ugly roses on the dingy wall, hav- 
ing reached this stage of her musings, 
dashes the unbidden tears from her 
eyes and springing impulsively from 
bed rings for ice-water which she does 
not need, just to wish the bell-boy 
“Merry Christmas!” 

Even if the home she has left was a 
very humble one, and her room in it not 
half so commodious and attractive as 
the one she is in now, even if, as often 
happens with the young person who has 
gone on the stage, her home-life was 
not particularly pleasant and her family 
not especially congenial, at the same 
time upon this day her thoughts go back 
to them, for there is something in the 
very name that suggests reunions and 
family gatherings, and the cheery echo 
of the season’s good wishes in the air 
about you. 


Making the Best of It 


HOWEVER, having started out 
right, it’s wonderful how many people 
she can find to say “Merry Christmas” 
to, even in the strange hotel. There is 
the chambermaid who passes her in the 
hall as she comes from her room; the 
elevator-boy, and the clerk who takes 
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her key at the desk. By this time, hay- 
ing broken the ice and started on her 
merry way, she begins to feel more like 
herself. 

Very few stage people habitually car-. 
ry a grouch about in their hearts. They 
would never in the world succeed if 
they did, for, as Davy Garrick once 
said, (I know it was in a prologue 
spoken at the opening of Drury Lane 
Theatre, though I’ve forgotten who 
wrote it): 

“For we that live to please, must 
please to live.” 

So that, whatever little private se- 
ances the actor has had with his holiday 
memories, they are usually banished for 
the day before he seeks the breakfast- 
table. 

Of course, there are as many sides to 
all this as there are people to look at. 
There are some glorious celebrations on 
record and more coming each year, with 
giant trees and dinners on the stage, 
with valuable tokens from manager to 
star and back again, with no member of 
the company forgotten. All this is very 
glad and riotous, no doubt, but it can- 
not any more take the place of the com- 
munion between friends over a leisure- 
ly family dinner than did the Sunday 
School celebration of our childhood. 

But the dinner, sandwiched in be- 
tween the matinée and night perform- 
ances—for Christmas is a busy day in 
the show-shop—seems nevertheless to 
exile seeking atmosphere like the real 
thing, and he throws himself into it 
heartily. What matter if his expenditure 
for gifts to his fellow players is much 
larger than he could really afford? 
(Considering that the company has eith- 
er played on half-salaries or been laid 
off the week preceding, it probably is), 
but what matter ? “Christmas comes but 
once a year—” You know the rest. 

But it is not of the companies tempor- 
arily bivouacked in large cities, in- 
stalled in luxurious hotels and comfort 
able lodgings, with ample time at their 
disposal to shop and plan gifts for the 
home folks, with no chance for the tok- 
ens from friends and the box from 
mother to go astray, that I am thinking. 
Their condition is one meet for thanks- 
giving, and along with their pzans of 
praise they might drop a sympathetic 
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- tear for the tribulations of their less 
fortunate brethren. It would be appre- 
ciated, I am sure. 

For just fancy, you who sit at home 
all day in gossipy, well-fed ease, what 
a one-night-stand Christmas must be 
like. We who live in big cities support- 
ing often more theatres than we ever 
remember at one counting, playing first- 
class companies who stay with us any- 
where from two and three weeks to two 
and three months or more; whose well- 
dressed, well-paid members move in 
leisurely fashion through days that are 
really not half as hard as they are 
claimed to be, are apt to forget one 
thing: All over this big country of ours 
are dotted towns—big towns and small, 
and some that are merely villages, and 
these places can support one, two, or at 
the most three theatres, and these thea- 
tres require a steady stream of attrac- 
tions—and all along the line are little 
companies huckstering their wares. And 
therein is the great rank and file of the 
theatrical profession found. Nor must 
you imagine that as actors these people 
are necessarily commonplace. The girl 
who to-day is playing a part in the num- 
ber six company on the Celluloid Collar 
Circuit may, before the end of the sea- 
son, be promoted to the number one 
company playing week stands in big 
cities. The comedian, who through no 
fault of his own, has served a long and 
tedious apprenticeship in the Peanut 
Belt, may next year be the hit of Broad- 
way, and you and I may be saying with 
bland egoism: “Who is this So-and-So? 
I never heard of him before.” Why, of 
course not! Last year he spent Christ- 
mas in the wilds of Texas and left after 
the night performance on a freight train 
for the next town, as the daily passen- 
ger train could not be depended upon to 
make it in time for the next day’s per- 
formance. Such. are the vicissitudes of 
theatrical life. 


The Stock Company Celebration 


I THINK that although there is 
less elaborate preparation for the day 
than in a big organization, there is more 
teal Christmas joy to be found in the 


a | fesident stock company. For one thing, 


he people in these companies have us- 
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ually managed to give their temporary 
lodgings something the atmosphere of 
a quasi-permanent home. It may be only 
a boarding-house and one room, or it 
may be a small flat, but the place takes 
on home-likeness even as it accumulates 
the innumerable trophies and spoils that 
mark the progress of the successful 
stock season. 

Then the actors and actresses in such 
a company, while they have less time 
to indulge the purely social aspects of 
their association and so have fewer flir- 
tations, love-affairs, and consequent 
heartaches, have nevertheless the foun- 
dation for firm friendships in their con- 
stant work and growth together. They 
see each other’s beginnings, watch each 
other improve and develop, and on the 
whole, there is more esprit de corps, 
more genuine good  feeling—and 
strangely enough, less jealousy, for in 
the friendly loyal audiences even the 
most humble in the cast has his follow- 
ing; and if the leading woman is be- 
sieged by the letters and flowers and 
sentimental looks of her school-girl 
worshipers, the ingenue probably has 
her boys, and even the little extra girl 
is not without her admiring neighbors 
and relatives who go to the theatre 
week after week just to see how Caro- 
line’s getting on, and whether she “has 
more to say in this piece than the last.” 


Gifts from the Audience 


AND s0, if the stock actress, in the 
midst of daily performances and unin- 
terrupted rehearsals, her purse severely 
strained by the inconsiderate demands 
of costumer and milliner, can find little 
time for Christmas preparation, at least 
Christmas brings her the assurance that 
she has been uppermost in many hearts. 
They come to the house, those pack- 
ages; they are sent in to the dressing- 
room, they are handed over the foot- 
lights, they are delivered in person 
sometimes by breathless little well-wish- 
ers who besiege the stage-door and try 
to coax their way past the not overly 
severe door-keeper. For it is not the 
policy of the stock theatres to frown 
upon such demonstrations, and although 
discipline may demand certain rules, 
they can become very elastic at times. 
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The room belonging to a “leading- 
lady” of my acquaintance looked like a 
bazaar one morning after Christmas. I 
remembered we laughed till we cried 
over the display and then cried till we 
laughed again. For the stock company 
was in a rather poor quarter of the 
city, and judged by what was strictly 
good taste in the matter of gifts suitable 
to a lady with whom one was presum- 
ably none too well acquainted, some of 
the things were funny. But who would 
have the heart so to weigh and judge 
the love-tokens of one’s liege subjects? 
Certainly not this woman—who de- 
served her popularity ; and so the hand- 
some silk umbrella, the filmy silk hose, 
the useful gloves, dainty handkerchiefs 
and hat-pins were no more warmly ac- 
knowledged than the elaborate mani- 
cure set in its pink satin case, the im- 
possibly gaudy neckwear and the burnt- 
wood atrocities (I mean masterpieces) 
that flanked the array. 

“Tt was a beautiful Christmas,” she 
said, though she ate her boarding-house 
turkey three thousand miles away from 
home and mother, and the expressman 
never materialized with the box from 
the folks till the New Year had 
dawned. And not the least of her joy 
was in knowing that all these demon- 
strations—the greatest in the history of 
the house, the manager declared— 
meant that she was really loved. She— 
“her own self,” not her work; and 
there are times (especially holiday 
times) when an artist worth the name— 
that is, one who is really a woman— 
would give up all the fine rhapsodies of 
the critics for one adoring look out of 
languishing young eyes, one frantic hug 
from slender girlish arms, one enthusi- 
astic (and Heaven be praised—not dis- 
criminating) gush such as, for instance: 
“T think you’re just splendid! My sister 
saw Bernhardt in this play and she 
thinks you’re ever so much grander 
than she was!” 

It’s all very sweet and dear, and 
while many a woman rails and inveighs 
against the necessity for all this “paw- 
ing over,’ as one indignant girl once 
called it, nevertheless, deep down in 
their hearts most of them like it, even 
though it does tax one’s politeness at 
times. There’s something very soul-sat- 
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isfying in hero-worship, whether you be 
the party of the first part or the party 
of the second, especially at Christmas, 


With the “Rep” Shows 


PERHAPS next to the stock com- 
panies and the large city organizations, 
the most comfy times can be had with a 
repertoire show. Not, of course, the lit- 
tle down at the heel “reps” that go 
scratching along from one place to the 
other as best they can, but those with 
established reputations in certain terri- 
tories which they visit from year to 
year, with many of the principals en- 
gaged from season to season at salaries 
that cannot by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation be called high, but which are re- 
markable for their regularity. After the 
repertoire of ten or twelve plays, pre- 
pared in two or three weeks of concen- 
trated rehearsals, comes up to a certain 
standard, the not overly exacting stage- 
manager will rarely call rehearsals un- 
less there is a change in the cast. Travel 
is done only on Sunday, the jumps are 
usually quite short—the tour being con- 
fined to a limited number of States and 
booked by a student of theatrical econo- 
my—and with the mornings free the 
two performances a day become not 
nearly as much a tax as they are in 
stock, where every nerve is strained in 
preparation for the following week. 

So the repertoire company has its 
tree—and the little gifts are more per- 
sonal, showing an expenditure of less 
money and more thought, which is as 
it should be; and the town takes a 
friendly interest in the stranger in their 
midst, while the press-agent gets a good 
story or two for the next stand, for, to 
the press-agent, nothing is sacred—not 
even the slumbering sentiment that stirs 
in his experience-toughened old heart 
at Christmas. ; 


With the One-Night Stands 


AND so, by a natural sequence, we 
get back again to those one-night-stand- 
ers. Many a company doing bad busi- 
ness, behind-hand in salaries, takes ad- 
vantage of the lay-off week before 
Christmas—charged to the habitual 
poor patronage that may be expect 



























during that time—to disband entirely. 
When this disbanding partakes of the 
nature of a smash-up, the case is sad. 

It is always the impecunious actor 
that gets into the company fore-6r- 
dained to strand, his impecuniosity nat- 
urally being due to a graduate course in 
shoe-stringing companies. He probably 
never heard of the rigid laws that gov- 
ern the financing of theatrical compan- 
ies—in France, for instance—so it 
doesn’t occur to him to complain very 
much. He bitterly resents his hard luck, 
the misrepresentation of the hot-air 
merchant who is responsible for his be- 
ing a thousand miles from nowhere 
with scarcely enough money to insert 
an “ad” in the Clipper or telegraph his 
friends till he finds one more opulent 
and generous than his fellows, able and 
willing to stand for the touch. 

As for the manager, it never once oc- 
curs to that worthy that he is really re- 
sponsible for such a state of affairs. Of 
course not ; he blames it on the booking- 
agent, or the advance-man, or the bad 
weather, or the presidential campaign, 
or the strike, or the lot of bum actors 
he’s gotten together. Funny, isn’t it? 
That same man wouldn’t dare rent a 
little shop and hire a couple of men to 
make cigars for him with no prospects 
of paying their wages other than the 
proceeds of the immediate disposal of 
their output for cash, yet he will en- 
gage a dozen people, sign elaborate con- 
tracts with them, calmly appropriate a 
couple of weeks of their time rehears- 
ing, with possibly just enough capital in 
hand to paper a town or two and pay 
fares as far as Cohoes. Proper author- 
sities, please take notice! 

Indeed, the case of an actor stranded 
on Christmas day waiting for a chance 
to skip out with another show, or for 
money enough to get back to Broadway, 
is not a pleasant one. If the hotel din- 
ner seemed cheerless before, eating it 
under the suspicious gaze of attaches 
who either know or guess his condition 
improves neither its taste nor its digesti- 
bility. 

Usually, if the time booked ahead is 
worth anything at all, the company will 
make a strenuous effort to play it, for 
_ Christmas day is one of the red-letter 
| days in the box-office, and the week fol- 
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lowing is generally supposed to be 
good, although, as a matter of fact, ex- 
pectations usually ride to more ambi- 
tious heights than fulfillment justifies. 
From a friend I had the following: 


A Sample Christmas 


THE beginning of December had 
found her idle, thrown out of an en- 
gagement by the unexpected failure of 
one of the season’s new offering. Sev- 
eral weeks of unsuccessful hunting for 
work brewed in her a panic. She could 
not afford to spend the winter in New 
York, resting. The managers had noth- 
ing for her; the agents reported “noth- 
ing doing,” her “at liberty” card in the 
Mirror had been unproductive. 

In this mood she got home one night 
to find a telegram dated from some lit- 
tle town in Ohio, of whose existence 
she had been up till then blissfully un- 
aware. Would she come on for leads, 
and at what salary? Believing that a 
repertoire engagement would be, in a 
measure, a step backwards, and there- 
fore not anxious to go, she wired a sal- 
ary larger than she felt any such com- 
pany would be justified in paying, and 
went calmly to bed. 

Very early in the morning she heard, 
as in a nightmare, a frantic ringing of 
bells, and a few minutes later she was 
awakened most thordughly by an irate 
housemaid, a sleepy messenger-boy, and 
a telegram from the town in Ohio. The 
manager had accepted her terms and 
had wired her fare. Feeling somewhat 
as I imagine a man does who is shang- 
haied, she went about the packing of 
her trunks, somewhat cheered by the 
special delivery that came later in the 
day and that promised to feature her 
and to make special additions to the 
repertoire. 

“Booked till June,” the letter said. 
So, bidding her qualms and premoni- 
tions good-by, she left New York for 
a long season. 

The manager met her with light- 


“hearted, high-handed good humor, but 


there was something about the expres- 
sive looks of the shabby, discontented 
people grouped about the barn-like 
stage that was disconcerting. The at- 
mosphere was Arctic, so was her wel- 
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come. The piece they were running 
through in skeleton form was of the 
trashiest, patched together, stolen 
script kind; the work was slipshod, 
careless, half-defiant ; the company bore 
every earmark of one in which salaries 
had not been paid for many weeks, and 
before rehearsal was over her feeling of 
pity and embarrassment had changed to 
indignation. Nothing was as represent- 
ed. The company was on the verge of 
stranding; already many of them were 
negotiating with nearby repertoire 
shows in the hope of connecting, and 
ready if they saw a chance to jump out 
on a moment’s notice. 

To add insult to injury the manager 
became nasty the moment she attempted 
to remonstrate with him, and flatly told 
her that she couldn’t go home, as she 
threatened, since she owed him half a 
week’s salary, the advanced railroad 
fare. Nothing but sympathy for the 
helpless people whom she knew nursed 
a secret hope that she would stay and 
help them out, kept her there overnight. 
She agreed to play the week out; she 
would stay till Saturday—no longer! 
The manager smiled and dropped dark 
hints about giving her trouble getting 
her trunks if she attempted to leave 
without two weeks’ notice. 


The Company Runs the Show 


WHEN Saturday night came— 
Christmas fell on a.Monday that year— 
the company, minus the manager, gath- 
ered together in her room and held a 
consultation behind closed doors. The 
girl would not be bluffed and cowed 
into going to the next town; she would 
not play another performance under the 
present direction, but she would for 
them. They hailed her ultimatum with 
joy and thankfulness. They took the 
show away from its manager, placed 
one of their number on the door, and 
in spite of the deposed monarch’s awful 
threats, divided the proceeds share and 
share alike. That night, Christmas, they 
met again in her room, again behind 
closed doors. 

“Welly we had good houses and we’ve 
got some money in our pockets at last. 
Will you play the week with us?” they 
asked with characteristic hopefulness. 
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She shook her head. 

“I would, but it’s no use. We had 
good houses because it’s Christmas 
day, but we gave wretched perform- 
ances, you know that. You wont do any 
business the rest of the week. I’m leay- 
ing on the first train; take my advice, 
children—do likewise!” 

It was a nerve-wracking, unhappy 
way to spend Christmas, wasn’t it? Yet, 
right at the end they coaxed in a little 
bit of starlight, after all. The train 
which most of them took left so very 
early in the morning, it wasn’t worth 
while to go to bed, so each one spared 
a trifle from his hard-won fortune, and 
from various sources known only to the 
boys, quite a feast was evolved. After 
the cheer had warmed their hearts and 
softened their resentment someone sug- 
gested looking up the manager. They 
were breaking up—it was Christmas— 
poor fellow! He must be feeling mighty 
blue. After all, he had meant well when 
they started out—he didn’t know so 
very much about the show business! 
And so the arguments for leniency end- 
ed in a general, “Oh, come on, let’s have 
him in—if he’ll come.” 

A deputation went in search for him. 
But the clerk reported that he’d gone, 
had left just after the show, as soon 
as he drew his share of the proceeds. 
Then they all felt doubly sorry for him 
—going off, hurt and sore, like that, 
and alone! on Christmas! 

Afterwards, in New York, the girl 
laughed over it till she grew hysterical. 

“TI never cried so much on one day 
before as I did on that Christmas!” she 
said. “I didn’t get a line from anybody. 
Nobody knew where I was except my, 
mother, and her letter was delayed in 
the mails, and J was miserable and for- 
lorn and ashamed because I had more 
hate in my heart than milk of human 
kindness. Oh, it was fierce!” 

And I leave it to you—it was fierce— 
wasn’t it? 


In Out-of-the-Way Places 


AND there are Christmas days spent 
under fair Southern skies amid most 
un-Christmas-like surroundings; and 
others spent in the cold Canadian coun- 


a 


try; and even up in Alaska, where a | 








little company of four were snowbound 


once in transit and were taken in by a 
solitary prospector, whose offered shel- 
ter was all that saved them from an un- 
timely end. But they had pluck and ini- 
tiative, and the prospector had dried 
apples and canned beef and flour, and 
what do you suppose those ingredients 
and the American girls’ initiative made 
to celebrate the day? 

A mincemeat-pie! And it tasted al- 
most like a real one, so they said. 

But, after all, stage-life is very much 
like the life of the open road—except 
that it is so different. At any rate, they 
have this in common: There is the thrill 
of the unexpected, the joy of adven- 
ture, and no matter how muddy the 
way, always the chance that around the 
bend will come smooth walking in 
pleasant places. There is little to re- 
gret, and no time. to grieve while you 
follow the open road. Perhaps the actor 
who, alone and unfortunate, spends 
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Christmas amid gayety in which he has 
no share, is the most to be pitied. 

I saw such an‘one in a little New 
York restaurant once. He was an old 
man, and you knew him for an actor 
the moment you looked at him. He sat 
alone with memories for his guests, ate 
slowly as if prolonging the moments 
that linked him to his kind, and when 
at last he went out into the cold, starry 
night, I glanced questioningly across at 
my companion. I could not see him very 
well, there was something the matter 
with my eyes. Evidently there was 
something the matter with his voice, for 
it seemed throaty and tense as he said 
in answer to my thought: 

“Poor old chap! It’s a beastly shame! 
What cowards most of us are. We 
might at least have wished him “Merry 
Christmas !” 

Then, as an after-thought: “Oh, I 
don’t know ; perhaps it was just as well 
we didn’t.” 


The Girl Who Would an Actress Be 


By JEAN FRANCIS 








This article will be read with keen interest by every girl who feels 
that she may become another Rachel or a Maude Adams. It is a chap- 
ter of advice and warning from Viola Allen, Effie Shannon, Blanche 
Ring, and Eleanor Robson, all of whom are mistresses of their art. 








HAT is my advice to the girl who 
who is ambitious to go upon the 
stage?” repeated Viola Allen, in 

answer to the question. 

After a moment’s reflection, she said: 

“In the first place, the girl should be 
satisfied in her own mind that nature 
has properly equipped her. It is not 
necessary for her to be positively beau- 
tiful, though loveliness of feature, it 
must be admitted, is always a great ad- 
vantage, but she must be sure that she 
has temperament, a pleasing voice, 


quick and ready sympathy, plenty of 
courage and determination, a fair share 
of personal attractiveness and good 
health. Some education must be added 
to these qualifications, and the more ac- 
complishments she possesses the better. 
The struggle will be hard and unequal 
unless she has something besides her 
personal charms to carry her along. 
“There must be special training, of 
course, particularly in the proper use of 
the voice, and this knowledge can be 
gained in various ways. Sometimes the 
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. dramatic schools are the best medium, 
and again the instruction is best ob- 
tained through actual experience. 

“As to obtaining the first engagement 
—that is a serious matter, many times. 
There are several ways of going at it: 
one of them is by applying to the vari- 
ous managers and the dramatic agents, 
but this is often very discouraging, and 
only those who have had the experience 
can realize the difficulties. For it often 
happens that even after the applicant 
has succeeded in obtaining an interview 
with the manager, the result is most un- 
satisfactory. 

“That is, of course, not the only way 
to get behind the footlights, for many 
girls secure their first engagements 
through the talent they have shown at 
the training school performances. How- 
ever, even if the managers and the 
training-schools fail them, there is al- 
ways the chance of going on as an ‘ex- 
tra, which means appearing with a 
crowd of others, and often having indi- 
vidual stage-business, but seldom being 
called upon to speak a line alone. 

“Eventually, of course, if she is to 
progress at all, the girl is given a line 
to speak, but this is a long stride for- 
ward. After that, it may happen that 
she will be made understudy to some 
one else, and the next thing for her to 
look forward to is the opportunity of 
taking the part herself. In the mean- 
time, the principal thing for her to do 
is to keep in readiness, so that when the 
chance does come she will be prepared 
to take advantage of it.” 


Miss Shannon’s Sound Advice 


THE experience of every actress 
who has attained success in her profes- 
sion is interesting, for no one scales the 
heights without climbing over difficul- 
ties of one kind or another that may 
not some day block the way of some 
other beginner. And it is from, those 
that have blazed the way that we get 
the most profitable instruction. 

No two human beings ever traveled 
exactly the same road to eminence, and 
the advice of any one person, based on 
his own experience, would not neces- 
sarily be a safe guide-book for some 
one else to follow. Particularly is this 
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true in the theatrical profession, where 
each career must be an individual one; 
there is no one rule that will apply to 
all, and the only way the novice can 
learn the procedure best suited to her 
abilities and opportunities is by sifting 
the experiences of many actresses who 
have arrived at success. 

Among those well worth listening to 
is Miss Effie Shannon, who has fought 
her way to the front rank through years 
of unswerving efforts. 

“The young woman who intends to 
adopt the life of an actress should, first 
of all, cultivate her sense of sincerity,” 
says Miss Shannon. “It is most impor- 
tant to her welfare that she should 
learn the old lesson that philosophers 
have preached for ages, the vital neces- 
sity of being true to oneself. She 
should, too, hold herself always aloof 
from the influences of the petty lying 
and other minor deceits that will netes- 
sarily accompany her life. She should 
resist smallness in all things, and allow 
nothing to swamp her ideals. 

“Sometimes—often, perhaps—she will 
become discouraged, and will ask her- 
self the question, ‘Why should I be 
truthful and upright when nine out of 
ten of those around me are the re- 
verse?’ But she must not allow that 
thought to influence her. The woman 
who enters-upon a stage-career ought 
to do so with her eyes open to the ob- 
stacles and the unrelenting difficulties 
of her position. A life of ease and indo- 
lence is something she must not expect. 
She must work, and not only work 
hard, but intelligently. She must never 
forget, too, that the real, underlying 
character which she builds up for her- 
self will be the one that the public will 
know. The public is infallible in its 
judgment: they will know her, not as 
she seems, but as she really is. 

“There are two kinds of success upon 
the stage—one is personality, the other, 
character. The first seldom survives 
longer than ten years, but the enduring 
power of character is eternal. In order 
to demonstrate this comparison it is 
only necessary to look over the pro- 
grams of a few years ago to see how 
many who were then enjoying the de- 
lights of popularity are now lost in ob- 
livion. 
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“In order to prepare for an enduring 
career, the girl who enters the theatrical 
world must reserve her best thoughts 
and her best efforts for her work. She 
must refrain from dissipating her ener- 
gy on the casual acquaintance in order 
to conserve it for her own advance- 
ment. The woman who, during her lei- 
sure hours mingles with intellectual and 
cultivated persons will advance to the 
goal of success far more quickly than 
will her sister who wastes her time on 
unworthy associates. 

“Of course, it is possible to combat 
this assertion with the argument that it 
is difficult to know and associate with 
persons of superior intellect, but we all 
have a level to which we gravitate, and 
if a woman is destined for great things 
she will naturally attract desirable peo- 
ple. 

“What is my opinion as to the value 
of physical beauty?” repeated Miss 
Shannon. “It is desirable, of course, 
but not absolutely essential.” 

This point, by the way, is a particu- 
larly interesting and potent one, for it 
alone has made the decision for many 


a young girl with an ambition for stage’ 


honors. Hundreds of beautiful girls 
have cast their lot with the theatre en- 
tirely because of the faith they have 
had in the ability of their good looks to 
carry them through; while others, who 
have been better qualified in many 
ways, have refrained ffom going on the 
stage because they have thought them- 
selves not sufficiently endowed with 
physical attractiveness. Many times, 
doubtless, they have been too critical of 
themselves, for there is a general belief 
among laymen that the word ‘actress’ is 
synonymous with ‘ravishing beauty.’ 
Miss Shannon and Miss Allen, how- 
ever, are not of that opinion, though 
both are women of physical loveliness 
and great personal charm. 


A Navy-Blue Dissent 


BEAUTIFUL Blanche Ring has 
very decided ideas anent the advisabil- 
ity or rather the inadvisability of going 
on the stage. For this popular star, who 
has the best of opportunities for seeing 
the rosy side of theatrical life, is very 
pronounced in her disapproval. There 
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are little “dont’s” sticking out all over 
her conversation, like bristling porcu- 
pine quills, giving warning to keep 
away. 

Listen to what the charming little ac- 
tress has to say: 

“Advise a girl to go on the stage?” 
she exclaimed, emphatically. “Never! 
And if the average girl could see the 
real side to life behind the footlights 
she would not want to go on the stage. 
It’s the tale of the munificent salary, 
and the lure of the bright lights and the 
gay life that attracts most girls. They 
do not see the other side: if they did, 
it wouldn’t take them long to change 
their minds about entering the theat- 
rical profession. 

“Even if the girl finally arrives at 
success, it is a lonely life. She must live 
in hotels, and it is quite likely that she 
will not have congenial companions. 
Then, too, she must live entirely for her 
work, and no matter how much she- 
may crave little outside pleasures she 
must forego them. 

“The impression so many people 
have that the actress leads a life of 
revel is erroneous. At least, those that 
attempt it don’t last. They drop out 
early in their careers, but the public in 
general does not hear of these cases, be- 
cause the victims, usually, are not suf- 
ficiently high up in the profession to be 
missed. 

“What do I think of a girl’s chance 
for rising from the chorus? Just this—- 
that in all my experience I have never 
known but one leading woman who 
came up from che chorus! 

“The reason, of it = do not know. But 
so far as [ have observed, the average 
girl who enters the chorus usually re- 
mains there. 

“The salaries of chorus-girls vary 
from $15 to $22 a week, and out of that 
she has to pay her hotel bills—and how 
can she get board at a hotel for less 
than $1.50 a day? Then she has to buy 
her clothes, and traveling about wears 
out clothes very rapidly. And not only 
that, she has to buy a portion of her 
stage fittings. 

“Those are merely the essentials. 
After that, her salary must stretch over 
all the little knick-knacks that the girl 
on the stage naturally takes to. It is hard 
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for her to be satisfied with a little piece 
of fur around her neck, when she sees 
some one else coming in swathed in ex- 
pensive furs. Which recalls the re- 
mark of Patricia O’Brien in ‘The 
Chorus Lady,’ who mentions the diffi- 
culty of ‘trying to keep soul and body, 
skirt and waist together ou $20, when 
the frail creature next to her comes 
down to the show-shop in a benzine 
buggy, loaded with ermine-capes and 
diamonds as big as oysters.’ 

“Suppose, however,” continued Miss 
Ring, “that the girl in the chorus final- 
ly does get a line to speak. What then? 
A footing is something but it is not all, 
and there are a great many more wom- 
en who never get to the top than those 
who do.” 

Miss Ring lays great stress on the 
exacting demands of theatrical work 
where the successful woman-is con- 
cerned, and says: 

“The woman who succeeds has to 
live entirely for her work, and all of 
her life has to be governed by the re- 
quirements of her art. She can’t eat as 
much as she wants, and often has to 
forego the things that she would like. 
Why, just think of it, I adore potatoes, 
and yet I can’t even eat them! And as 
for lobsters! They are entirely off the 
menu so far as I am concerned. A few 
of them would change my complexion 
in a very few days, I love sweet things, 
too, but those I may not have. 

“That is not the worst of it though!” 
proceeded the animated little beauty, 
briskly. “You know what a dreadful 
thing it is not to be able to take a nap 
when you are sleepy, don’t you? Well, 
that’s just what happens to me, every 
now and then, for no matter how sleepy 
I am in the afternoon, I may not take 
a nap; it would make my voice hoarse! 

“Another thing. The woman who be- 
comes an actress has no home life and 
no room for love. And the home is the 
natural place for a woman. In the nor- 
mal condition of affairs, a woman’s 
love for her home and her children 
dominates all other feelings, and I think 
the average woman is happier in that 
capacity than she ever could be on the 
stage.” 

At the conclusion of this navy-blue 
dissertation some one asked Miss Ring 
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if she was happy, incidentally remark- 
ing that her cheerful features gave evi- 
dence of her being decidedly guilty in 
that regard. 

“Am I happy?” she repeated, with 
just a shade of surprise. “Well, don’t I 
look happy ?” 

An ending that recalls the moral of 
one of George Ade’s stories, in which 
he remarks that every man knocks his 
own profession and then sticks to it like 
glue. 

Women and men are very much alike 
professionally. 


Miss Robson Speaks Frankly 


DEMURE and clever Eleanor Rob- 
son has some decidedly clear-cut ideas 
concerning the difficulties of getting a 
foot-hold on the theatrical ladder, 
though the way of her own experience 
was made comparatively easy by her 
mother, Madge Carr Cooke. 

Miss Robson quite agrees with 
Blanche Ring in the matter of the 
chorus-girl’s woes, and of this she says: 

“After a girl does succeed in break- 
ing into the already over-crowded field 
—for such is the condition of the stage 
to-day—and finds herself drawing $20 
a week, she often discovers that she is 
really worse off than the girl who is 
earning only $12 in some other branch 
of endeavor. This is because the theat- 
rical year, as a rule, is only about thirty 
weeks in extent, while in other lines 
employees are usually paid for the full 
fifty-two weeks. 

“The investments that have to come 
out of her salary, too, amount to con- 
siderable. If she happens to have joined 
a musical entertainment, she must sup- 
ply her own gloves, hats, shoes, and 
stockings, and this often necessitates an 
outlay of as much as $60. That is not 
the worst of it, though, for if the enter- 
tainment fails to please the public, it is 
withdrawn in a few weeks, and the girl 
loses the amount of her investment to- 
gether with the six weeks that have 
been given to rehearsal, during which 
time she received no pay for her serv- 
ices. At any time, too, she is likely to 
receive the deadly little two-weeks’ 
notice. 





























“Some people seem to have the idea 4 : 
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that after a young woman has secured 
a footing everything will be easy,” con- 
_ tinued Miss Robson, changing the drift 
of her remarks, “but that is a great mis- 
take. 

“There is no end to the work, and 
the hardest of it follows closely upon 
her advancement.” (No one could be 
more qualified to make this assertion 
than Miss Robson, who is one of the 
hardest working actresses in stardom.) 
“The studying of the lines is the skele- 
ton—the foundation on which to build. 
The real labor comes after that. This 
consists in the study of gesture, facial 
expression, dialect, and, occasionally, 
the make-up, the dressing of the part, 
and the endeavor to read the lines so 
that every shade of meaning will be 
brought out. It is a severe strain, both 
mental and physical, and many break 
down under it. 

“Traveling, too, is a great hardship. 
Think of the distances the actress has 
to traverse in this country. And many 
times the so-called accommodations she 
has to put up with are extremely dis- 
agreeable and wearing. It often hap- 
pens that four or five nights out of a 
week are spent in musty sleeping-cars, 
and the others in unpleasant hotels. The 
opera-houses—often called that more 
out of regard for courtesy than truth— 
are many times badly ventilated and so 
unclean generally that they are not fit 
for a human being to breathe in. 

“Another of the unavoidable features 
that makes life on the stage a precari- 
ous existence is that, though a success- 
ful play may run two years with the 
same cast, the end comes, and then you 
must seek employment again. And even 
after success has been won, it is not al- 
ways possible to get another engage- 
ment, and to the actress who is in good 
health, and who is ambitious and in 
need of employment, the occupation of 
idly waiting for opportunity is anything 
but satisfying.” 
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The question of the moral influence 
of the stage on those who depend upon 
it for a living is one that never ceases 
to be a subject for lively discussion, 
and Miss Robson does not mince mat- 
ters when considering its gravity. 

“It is true that temptations and bad 
influences may surround any girl who 
earns a living, and in this work-a-day 
world she is to be found in every field; 
but it cannot be denied that in the the- 
atrical profession there is a necessitated 
intimacy and a narrow and confined ac- 
quaintanceship that are not only fre- 
quently unpleasant, but, in the case of 
the young and unsophisticated girl, 
may easily become dangerous. 

“In-my estimation, the moral danger 
of the stage does not arise so much 
from its gayety as from its loneliness. 
On the long jaunts that have to be tak- 
en in going from one city to another, 
the natural disposition is to make 
friendships, often for the consolation 
and advice that can be had only from 
those whom we call our friends. But it 
takes a strong mind, some times, to 
know just where to place the bar—to 
see that the line of safety is closely 
drawn and carefully maintained. If 
girls are not led into mistaken friend- 
ships and are not influenced by bad 
advisers, their course is clear. But the 
situation is serious and shotild not be 
courted without careful consideration. 

“When one considers the great num- 
ber of applicants that present them- 
selves at the offices of the theatrical 
managers, one wonders whether the 
majority of them realize what a small 
percentage of the whole are successful 
in securing engagements. 

“There are girls and women for 
whom the life of an actress is pecu- 
liarly fitted; but it is not for all. Only 
those succeed who are especially quali- 
fied for it by nature, and who are in- 
different to toil, worry, disappointment, 
suffering, and environment.” 
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What Makes an Actor 


By OLIVER DOUD BYRON 
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TUDY— intelligent study—makes actors, provided they possess two 
essentials: temperament and personality. 
To be a successful actor and command the attention and respect 
of your public, you must first be a student and master your parts. Then 
you must be able to instruct your audience, so to speak. 
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First of all, you must know the English language thoroughly. You 
must be competent to weigh a word, dissect it, put it together again, 
as the watchmaker does the intricate timepiece. An audience pays the 
price of admission, not only to familiarize itself with the playwright’s 
medium of entertainment or instruction, as the case may be, but to 
hear language correctly spoken—not exactly as it is used in the draw- 
ing-room, but just a shade better. A certain musical intonation, coupled 
with proper diction, and unaffected though studied emphasis, should 
ever be present in language spoken upon the stage. 

To become a force and factor in any walk of life a person must 
first familiarize himself with the fundamental principles of his chosen 
work or art, and then master it. There are more real watchmakers, 
boiler-makers, plumbers, bakers, and other artisans to-day than there 
are real actors or real artists. 
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Why? you ask. 

Because, to secure a market for his services, the artisan must know 
his trade. To learn his trade, he must serve an apprenticeship of three 
years or more. From then on he begins to grow; but, mind you, he 
knows his trade, and if Nature has intended him for what he has elect- 
ed to follow, then you hear from him outside his own particular sphere. 

Not so with the present day actor. 

He talks and acts from the time he decides to go upon the stage, 
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and is thus engaged until he dies or is removed through the influence 
of something else equally overpowering, for, mind you, actors don’t 
leave the stage because they want to. The present day actor—of course 
there are exceptions—talks—says the words he finds written on his 
“part’”—not because they mean anything to him, or have any bearing 
on the subject in hand, but rather because he finds them in his “part.” 
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In the olden days, when actors essayed Shakespeare, they met and 
conferred with each other, as scientists and college professors do now- 
a-days. If an actor couldn’t “make a line go,” so to speak, he reasoned 
that it was not arightly delivered; hence, at. the meeting of his play- 
fellows, he would ask and receive advice concerning it. And it is safe 
to say, after the conference, the line “went” much better than it does 
now. 

Hardly any one wiil deny that it is the actor that makes the line 
“win,” and not the line that makes the actor win. A splendid illustra- 
tion of this one point is found in James Forbes’ “The Traveling Sales- 
man.” This play, with an actor who was not suited to the part, was not 
successful, but when Frank J. McIntyre assumed the réle of Bob 
Blake, it proved a howling success. 
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Whenever an actor studies his part—the whole play, including all of 
the words and their bearing on the subject in their particular sense— 
comprehensively, then and only then does he become a factor on the 
stage. Hardly anything is quite so grewsome as to hear an actor on the 
stage use words and sentences, the meaning of which he hasn’t the 
slightest idea. We all have listened to actors, in the play, speak lines that 
have had no meaning at all; yet, when we have analyzed the sentence, 
we have found the playwright was not such a numbskull after all. 
We find that the line had to do with the action of the play and the con- 
tinuity of the story. 

The secret of good acting is knowing the language, knowing why 
you say a certain word or collection of words, and knowing how to 
speak the words individually and collectively so that they will impart 
to the audience the exact meaning that the playwright had in mind 
when he penned them. 
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When you have mastered this, you will have mastered the noble art 
of acting. Your actions on the stage will be governed by the brain, and 
therefore appear natural and easy and quite the correct thing to your 
audience. If left to its own discretion, the brain will only dictate action 
according to the strength of the verb that the tongue articulates. 

Actor! Know thyself and thy language, and you will know your 
public. 
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I might add further: Know thy part, for if an actor is called upon 
to portray a character which he does not fully realize, not only is he 
lacking in his art but he is a detriment to the author’s creation. 

When I commenced to study the part of John Burkett Ryder, the 
central figure in Charles Klein’s famous play, “The Lion and the 
Mouse,” it was absolutely necessary for me to analyze him thoroughly. 
And even to this day, acting the part as I do nightly, I find that there 
are new points in the dialogue which I have heretofore let remain ob- 
scure, and I pray devotedly that each new performance may be better 
than my last. 

The public is in search of intelligence upon the stage, and concen- 


trated study is the only medium through which the proper degree can 
be attained. Intelligence is the main ingredient of that elusive some- 
thing commonly understood as magnetism. 


























The Evolution of Musical Comedy 


By GEORGE W. LEDERER 








The author of the following illuminative article on perhaps the most 
popular form of dramatic entertainment is the man who invented 
musical comedy as it is known to-day. What he writes may be ac- 
cepted as the “last word” of a man who grew up with the business. 








E must penetrate the tinted haze 
‘4 of Eden and solve the mystery of 
the ineffable charm of fair woman 
as personified in Eve; go further than 
does psychology to-day and explain why 
the fall of a cocoanut from a tree to 
the head of a being under it awakened 
the amused chatter of the primordial 
man who saw his fellow struck; and 
we must imagine ourselves auditors 
when our cave ancestors were listening 
entranced to the sounds made by gourds 
being knocked together, if we would go 
back for the very beginning of the very 
first shoots that now, ripe and reckless, 
are the components of musical comedy 
to-day. 

Every one familiar with the subject 
knows that, like Topsy, musical comedy 
“wa’n’t bohn, but jess growed.” The 
linguistic purist who gave this gay 
phase of stage diversion its amorphous 
classification remains as much of a 
mystery as does the answer to the rid- 
dle of whether it was Richard Golden 
or Henry E. Dixey who played the 
front legs of the Heifer in “Evange- 
line,” the extravaganza that first intro- 
duced those players to an audience. 
Musical farce it may be, but musical 
comedy is and will be for some time 
to come, doubtless, the popular man- 
ner of labeling a form of entertain- 
ment that has more followers through- 
out the country perhaps than all other 
current fashions in native stage styles. 

I was holding down the junior man- 
ager’s chair in the office of the Music 
Hall in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., one fine 


May morning in the early ’80s—I 
wasn’t yet twenty—when the office-boy 
handed me a visitor’s card. 

“Show him in,” I said. Z 

A few moments later I got my first 
look at Edward E. Rice, the man who 
in that period, with his extravaganza 
productions, “Evangeline,” Hiawatha,” 
“Babes in the Woods,” and the early 
Gilbert and Sullivan successes, had be- 
gun to make people sit up. 

As Rice stood before me, in that lit- 
tle Wilkes-Barre office years ago, smil- 
ing and bowing, he didn’t look a day 
more than twenty-five. Of stalwart fig- 
ure, clear complexion, and: the droop- 
ing blonde mustache that distinguishes 
him to-day he was a strikingly hand- 
some man. 

I saw Rice one day last week, and 
his smile was as bland as during that 
first meeting, his glance as merry and 
his magnetism as palpable. 

Booked to play at the Wilkes-Barre 
Music Hall, one of seven. Pennsylvania 
theatres of the then Eastern Circuit in 
which I was interested, Rice had just 
landed his company in town. Rice 
would have it that I accompany him 
to breakfast. I protested that I had 
breakfasted, but-said I would gladly 
sit in with him and chat’ while he ate. 

We went, I believe it was, to the 
Wyoming Valley Hotel, where Rice 
was stopping. 

When the waiter approached, Rice 
again requested me to eat, and again 
I begged off, saying I had had a late 
breakfast. 
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Without further parley, Rice turned 
to the waiter and said: 

“Coffee and rolls for two, and eight 
soft boiled eggs.” 

“But I’m not going to eat,” I said. 

“Well, you can drink, can’t you— 
coffee?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I said, “but you’ve ordered 
eight eggs.” 

“That’s all right, sonny,” said Ed- 
ward, “some of them may be bad!” 

Foresight, resource, hospitality, gen- 
erosity, and maybe extravagance are 
all elements of that egg order incident, 
just as they are features of the charac- 
ter of Rice. 


Back to Civil War Times 


ONE must hark back to the Rialto 
of New York just after the Civil 
War for the first impulses of a field 
wherein later I was to reap a substantial 
if transient fame. When in the halcyon 
days of my régime at the New York 
Casino, I conceived the idea of present- 
ing all the chorus-girls in “The Lady 
Slavey,” in long skirts. I thought I was 
treading wholly virgin soil. 

One day, shortly thereafter, I con- 
fessed my elation over the idea to 
dear old Mrs. Annie Yeamans. 

“Why, bless you,” she remarked, 
“Jennie Hughes, at old Josh Hart’s, 
at 514 Broadway, New York, in the 
’70s, was the talk of the town because 
she was the first woman to sing comic 
songs and dance in a train dress!” 

Harrigan and Hart, following the 
Josh Hart days, first introduced groups 
of girls and boys, as well as women and 
men, to lend color or atmosphere to the 
Harrigan plays, and in this they were, 
like Rice, unconsciously paving the 
way for musical comedy. But John F. 
Poole, who wrote the first of the front 
pieces and after-pieces that old New 
York saw under Josh Hart’s manage- 
ment at 514 Broadway, when Edward 
Harrigan and Tony Hart were but 
employees in the company, had preceded 
Harrigan in the presentation of amus- 
ing topical pieces. 

When Sam Colville in the ’70s toured 
the country with a burlesque com- 
pany that included Nat Goodwin and 
Jennie Weathersby—“Hobbies” was 
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one of his vehicles—he was edging in 
matter if not manner toward what is 
to-day the kernel of musical comedy. 
When Willie Edouin, later in “Dreams, 
or Fun in a Photograph Gallery,” pre- 
sented himself, Jacques Kruger, Jim- 
mie Powers, and Alice Atherton, as 
public entertainers, he was insensibly 
pointing a like related way for others 
to follow. His experiments lacked the 
warmth of tone and the spirit of gay- 
ety possible from backgrounds or in- 
terludes of singing and dancing girls— 
that manifest hadn’t arrived then—but 
they told a humorous or comic stage 
story wherein one or more of the play- 
ers danced or sang. 

“Photos,” which Louis Harrison 
produced later, written by Benjamin E. 
Wolf, one of the editors then of the 
Boston Herald, was another piece of 
the same texture. Harrison supplied 
Wolf with the scheme of this piece. 
Incidentally, he still claims he outlined 
it to Edouin before “Fun in a Photo- 
graph Gallery” was produced by the 
latter. 

When Frank Maeder about the same 
time presented The Troubadours in 
“The Brook,” with Nellie McHenry, 
John Webster, and Nate Salsbury, he 
was similarly carrying the evolution a 
step forward. 


Wanted a Chance to Laugh 


A YEARNING of the theatre-going 
public of that period for plays stimu- 
lating the. cheerful side of human na- 
ture was the prime influence that made 
for the first elements of musical com- 
edy. A reaction had set in against dra- 
matic, melodramatic, and comic pro- 
ductions. 

The air was still heavy with memor- 
ies of the war. Berlin, Paris and Lon- 
don were still a long way off. What pro- 
ductions they sent us were for the most 
part more alien in character, of course, 
than their products are to-day. Offen- 
bach, Millockor and Strauss hadn’t 
then won their way in this country. Go 
back to the seasons preceding Rice, 
Colville, Harrigan and Hart, Maeder, 
and the other burlesque and farce 
comedy pioneers, and you'll find the 
imported comic opera of the period 
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spiritless for us alike in its wit and 
humor, however tunefully and musi- 
cianly it may have been in the score. 

Cast back to our first fields of native 
farce with musical interpolations, and 
you'll find that Willie Edouin in his 
“Dreams” was a new and welcome 
voice. Study your play files and you'll 
see also that Edouin awakened echoes 
galore, all verging toward qualities 
and methods of easy assimilation later 
by musical’ farce or musical comedy as 
it is found in our theatre in its many 
grades to-day. 

Talk with Louis Harrison, Jimmie 
Powers, Henry Dixey, Jacques Kru- 
ger, or others of Edouin’s companies 
and you will detect in the reverent 
manner of each in recalling Edouin 
something of the appreciation of a pu- 
pil for a master. Edouin was a superb 
comic actor. Note the polish, facility 
and variety of the talents displayed to- 
day by any of the players who served 
under him and you'll freely get their 
concession of his authoritative help 
toward their artistic development. 
When and how to hold the hands to 


accord with a facial expression of real 
or mock sadness; how and at what 
body angle to stand when an absurd or 
graceful picture would be presented 
to an audience; when and how to raise 
the voice or lower it—these are but 
trifles in a curriculum that all Edouin’s 


associates enjoyed. They were ll, 
later, to help musical comedy. 

After “Dreams” came John E. 
Sheridan in “Fun on the Bristol” an- 
other conception adding plums for fu- 
ture puddings. Sheridan, as everyone 
knows, was George Monroe’s prede- 
cessor in stage feminine caricature. 


Constituents of Musical Comedy 


WHEN Harrigan tickled the fan- 
cies of his patrons in the days of the 
Theatre Comique by conceiving and 
presenting for the first time on the 
stage a burlesque of a negro cakewalk, 
he was also adding to the mass of min- 
utize musical comedy was later to ab- 
sorb. When, still later, Charles Hoyt 
entered the field with his wit, humor, 
character studies, and stinging satires, 
one of which, “The Midnight Bell” first 
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revealed the quality of Maude Adams 
—his plays as a rule introducing sev- 
eral young women to brighten his stage 
pictures—he was bringing grist to the 
same mill. 

But, back at the Academy of Music 
in New York, in ’67, when the specta- 
cle, “The Black Crook,” was the rage 
of the town, the rows and rows of be- 
tighted feminines who there lent their 
unabashed pulchritude to the spectacle 
scenes had sown the same seed more 
profusely, though in a ballet form. 
Similarly, Lydia Thompson and her 
galaxy of facially mobile British 
blondes in pink and white fleshlings, 
when they appeared in America, in- 
creased the variety of a perspective 
that was subsequently to be a ready 
reference for the guidance of future 
directors of musical pieces. 

Go back further to the minstrelsy of 
Dan Emmett, Billy Emerson, and their 
burnt cork contemporaries and you'll 
see, in their plantation frolics, rows of 
dancing bucks and wenches. The white 
actors who, costumed as’ wenches for 
those dances, were, at the same time, 
furnishing models that in modified fig- 
ures were later to serve as tactic man- 
uals for the movement of blocks of 
real girls in white face productions of 
musical farce or musical comedy. 

The grand opera vogue of New York 
in the ’70s, that drew fashion to the 
Academy, added to the harvest of rec- 
ord for the same use. “The White 
Fawn,” another spectacle of that per- 
iod, is also to be noted for the liberal 
introduction of girliness in its en- 
sembles, just as “Greenroom Fun” of 
the same decade may, too, be cited in 
passing for the idea it presented of 
localizing humor. 


The Topical Song Idea 


SYDNEY ROSENFELD was the 
first librettist to win an audience’s ap- 
proval by introducing a topical song in 
a fantastic comic opera, this when he 
interpolated in his “The Princess of 
Trebizonde,” the first American-made 
comic opera, “The Dotlet on the Eye,” 
sung by Francis Wilson. Harmony of 
chronology, he thereby at once discov- 
ered, mattered less than the laughs a 
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song or a gag aroused. Later in Rice’s 
production of “Orpheus and Eurydice,” 
at the Bijou Theatre, New York, in 
the earily 80s, Rosenfeld got Digby 
Bell to sing “In Other Respects I’m 
Doing Quite Well,” another topical 
ditty, with equal success, the second 
topical song to be sung in America. 

Before turning composer and man- 
ager, Rice had been the Boston repre- 
sentative of the Cunard line of steam- 
ships. Cheever Goodwin, later hailed 
as one of the brightest of the country’s 
librettists, was unknown until Rice 
brought him forward as “Evangeline’s” 
stage author. Though Rice, like sev- 
eral successful native composers of to- 
day, lacks technical musical training, he 
possesses those rare gifts—melodic 
creation and phantasy. 

Only those on the inside, however, 
in the old days were aware of Rice’s 
musical limitations, his scores winning 
the favor of critics and the laudation 
of audiences. Many a smile Rice had to 
himself over newspaper reviews hailing 
him as a scholarly composer. 


Rice as a Conductor 


IN the Spring of ’85, at the Bijou 
Theatre, New York, the one hundredth 
performance was celebrated of “The 
Corsair,” a comic opera by Cheever 
Goodwin, with score by Rice. The com- 
poser, on this gala night, sacrificed him- 
self on the altar of enterprise by feast- 
ing his audience with the sight of him- 
self in the musical leader’s chair, his 
attire faultless, his gloves white as 
lilies, his baton kinetoscopic. Of course, 
the audience applauded rapturously, 
and, of course, Rice bowed his appre- 
ciation again and again. 

In the lobby, after the first act, Rice 
met Gustave Kerker, the company’s 
regular leader. The face of the com- 
poser was still radiant with the pleas- 
ure produced by the audience’s com- 
pliment. 

“Well, Gus,” he said, “how did I 
do?” 

“All right,” replied Kerker, “except 
here and there you were beating 6/8 
time instead of 9/8.” 

“6/8 is my limit!” retorted Rice, un- 
daunted. 
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“You didn’t think, for a moment, 
that the men were following you?” 
Kerker asked. 

“Weren’t they?” asked Rice. 

“Certainly not,” said Kerker. “They 
ali know the score backward. I warned 
them that if they didn’t want to get 
confused to pay no attention to your 
baton.” 

Rice listened incredulously. 

“You didn’t tell them that?” he asked 
surprised, but not ill-humored. 

“I certainly did,’ added Kerker. 
“Moreover, I warned the men they 
would better wear blinders!” 

Kerker wasn’t joking, and Rice knew 
it, yet the composer of “The Corsair” 
laughed over his leader’s provision 
until the tears ran. He had good appre- 
ciation of values. He knew he had com- 
posed the score. Any time-beating mu- 
sician, he said later, could direct it. 

The development of native burlesque 
in its earliest days owed not a little to 
the fancy and rhyming facility of John 
Brougham, one of the first of our writ- 
ers of this class of stage diversion. 

Among now famous players identi- 
fied with the early struggles of farce 
of a little later period, with and with- 
out musical adjuncts, must be included 
importantly: Wm. H. Crane, who had 
bounded to popularity with his inter- 
pretation of the role of Le Blanc in 
“Evangeline.” De Wolf Hopper was 
another member of this company. A 
piece called “One Hundred Wives” 
and another production, a melodrama 
entitled “The Blackbird,” written by 
George L. Stout—both issues of the 
period—had previously included Hop- 
per in their casts. John Gourley and 
Louis Harrison, in “Skipped by the 
Light of the Moon,” about the same 
time also claimed a big share of popu- 
lar attention as lively funmakers with 
song and dance attributes and a pro- 
duction wherein small groups of girls 
walked on, formed ranks, looked 
pretty, and walked off again. W. A. 
Mestayer and George S. Knight were 
others whose genius as players added 
to this period’s luster. 

What I have so far recounted, con- 
veys, in the main, a fair summary of 
the principal forces at work before my 
advent actively as a producer of musi- 








cal comedy. It must be remembered al- 
so that from Chicago, following a style 
of spectacle originally introduced in this 
country by the Kiralfys, had come an 
improved form of extravaganza pro- 
moted by David Henderson. Panto- 
mime, too, first introduced on this side 
by G. L. Fox with “Humpty Dumpty,” 
had conveyed qualities which added to 
the ingredients at hand for musical 
comedy’s later making Oliver Basselin, 
*the French poet of Vaudedire, Nor- 
mandy, in the Fifteenth century, the 
parent of the original form of vaude- 
ville, too, in devising the form of lyrics 
whose principles we absorbed and now 
call something else, was another import- 
ant contributing force to the compound 
we are considering. 


How It Came About 


MOST men must live to be forty be- 
fore realizing that all they have accom- 
plished up to that year has been achiev- 
ed with less volition than they would 
have been willing to admit during the 
hours that they were pressing forward. 
Accepting these premises, we are com- 
pelled to admit, after turning to our 
perspectives, that even so hybrid a pro- 
duct as musical comedy is less the fab- 
ric of the men who spun it perhaps than 
of the forces that carried the weavers 
along. 

Poole, with his topical and character 
skits at 514 Broadway, New York; 
Harrigan and Hart, with their farces 
of topical character interest, following 
Poole; the minstrels Emmett, Emerson, 
and their contemporaries with their 
dancing wench effects; G. L. Fox, with 
his pantomime; the Kiralfys, with their 
ballets; Josh Hart and Tony Pastor, 
with their varieties ; the burlesques pro- 
duced at the Eagle Theatre, uptown, the 
site later of the Standard Theatre, in- 
cluding Sydney Rosenfield’s running 
series of travesties of the period’s melo- 
dramatic hits, (one was on “The Two 
Orphans,” which he called “The Two 
Off Uns ;” and later its companion suc- 
cess, “Led Astray’”’) ; Cheever Goodwin 
and Rice, with “Evangeline” and their 
other pieces ; Charlie Hoyt’s remarkable 
farcical and satirical output, with situa- 
tions built in some instances from old 
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negro character-sketches of the sort in- 
troduced by Luke Schoolcraft and 
George Coes, Johnnie Wild, Billy Rice, 
Simmons and White, and others. These 
latter included “The Book Agent”— 
written originally as a variety sketch 
for Wm. Hoey (“Old Hoss”) and 
Charles E. Evans, and later elaborated 
into “A Parlor Match,”—“A Rag Ba- 
by,” which first revealed the droll per- 
sonality of Frank Daniels; the M. B. 
Leavitt burlesques, both the imported 
and those natively devised; the Gilbert 
and Sullivan era, with its beacon to 
new fields and methods; the Aronson- 


McCaull comic opera regime at the Ca- — 


sino; the later J. C. Duff comic opera 
periods in New York; Lotta and her 
plays with songs; “12 P. M.,” the farce 
comedy along new lines by Charles Dill- 
ingham (he resigned the dramatic desk 
of the New York Evening Sun to write 
it) and its success attracted the atten- 
tion of Charles Frohman and led to his 
present prominence ; John Russell’s pro- 
duction of Paul Potter’s “The City Di- 
rectory,” a farce with songs that first 
brought Dan Daly forward; “Adonis,” 
produced earlier by Rice, first revealing 
the graces of Henry Dixey; and 
“1492,” that brought Walter Jones 
initially under the spotlight—all these 
and more were factors that in varying 
measure prepared the soil for what is 
now musical comedy. 

If Poole or Harrigan and Hart had 
introduced singing and dancing femi- 
nine choruses in their productions this 
history could practically have been 
written in a line. Similarly, if the ex- 
travaganzas of the period had dealt 
with native, local and topical interests 
instead of presenting mythical subjects, 
scenes and puppets, the record would 
be correspondingly brief, for the early 
extravaganza material required only 
these changes and a fuller extraction of 
action and pictures from the girls. The 
Hoyt pieces, too, had they been pro- 
duced with chorus-girl introductions, 
would have been literally what we of 
to-day know as musical comedy. 


The comic operas of our theatres of . 


the days reviewed in these records, 
were written along hard lines, the meth- 
od invariably involving one prima 
donna, one baritone, one tenor, and so 
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on until its machine-made requirements 
were fulfilled, including its trio, its solos, 
its quartettes. One song hit in an opera 
in those days was sufficient to insure its 
success. One comedian, too, in a piece in 
those days and the public was satisfied. 
Musical comedy is a new entity evoluted 
from many stems. It acknowledges no 
set methods of composition; no limita- 
tions of territory for scenery; no limit 
to the number or kind of interpreters or 
writers; no limit of prima donnas, or 
other singers. It demands only saliently 
the trinity: (1) amusement from char- 
acter and situation; (2) pleasure from 
music not necessarily related to the 
story; (3) subordinate but related 
stage pictures of singing and dancing 
girls, 


The Casino Its Birthplace 


THE qualities that had long been 
gathering for assimilation by musical 
comedy first fell into a concrete form at 
the Casino, New York, while that thea- 
tre was under my direction. Their evo- 
lution had progressed side by side with 
much of my own development. 

“Let him go along, if you can’t stop 
him,” I remember my father saying to 
mother, when I, aged twelve, in Wilkes- 
Barre, where the Lederer name is still 
celebrated for tannery, begged to be 
permitted to take part in an entertain- 
ment arranged for the local Music Hall 
by Arthur C. McKnight, an itinerant 
comic opera purveyor of inland towns 
in those days. McKnight was one of the 
first of managers to bring a load of cos- 
tumes and several professionals to small 
towns and then get the local youths and 
maids to fill in the cast as well as the 
choruses, and to draw crowded audi- 
ences through personal ‘followings. 

At this time, I was a boy soprano in 
a Wilkes-Barre choir. 

I appeared with the McKnight com- 
pany. The manager coveted my voice. 
The new adulation I received from the 
townsfolk filled me with a desire to 
travel with the company. My tears were 
more potent than my parents’ objec- 
tions, my folks finally consenting to let 
me go after McKnight promised me a 
parent’s care. McKnight kept his 
pledge. 
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He saw my gifts were musical and 
cultivated them. I ceased traveling 
about the country as a singer only when 
my voice changed. Then, when I was 
about seventeen, I went back to Wilkes- 
Barre and bought an interest in the 
Eastern Circuit of theatres, the Music 
Hall in my home town being one of the 
chain which was engaging my activities 
when I first met Rice. 


Booking on the Curb 


THE sidewalk of the south side of 
Union Square, New York, in those days 
was the clearing house for most of the 
theatricals of the country, practically all 
of the business being transacted along 
the curb of Fourteenth Street between 
Broadway and Fourth Avenue. There 
between seasons, at some time, every 
possible human element of showdom 
was to be encountered. There, as often 
as occasion required, I would repair 
from Wilkes-Barre to secure attractions 
for the Eastern Circuit. 

America’s first routing or booking 
office grew from these sidewalk condi- 
tions. Harry Taylor, then managing 
Fanny Davenport and other stars, 
whose business was subsequently pur- 
chased by Marc Klaw and Abraham Er- 
langer, opened it. Among the pioneers 
who booked their routes on the side- 
walk, were Pat Shannon, Edward 
Braden, J. M. Hill, Tom Davis, Jacob 
Litt, C. B. Jefferson, Mare Klaw, Abra- 
ham Erlanger, and others. Naturally, I 
got acquainted with most of the pro- 
fessional visitors to the Square. 

Incidentally, a manager who had his 
route booked six weeks ahead in those 
days considered himself comparatively 
free from care for a season. Once 
started on his way, he would take up 
the burden of adding other nights and 
weeks to his bookings. 


Lederer as Traveling Manager 


ONE day Sydney Rosenfeld showed 
up at our Music Hall in Wilkes-Barre 
with Julia A. Hunt in “Florinel,” a 
play which Rosenfeld had written and 
was managing. Charles Dickson, one of 
my Union Square friends, was leading 
man of the company. Through Dickson, 
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Rosenfeld engaged me as business man- 
ager of the company—my first position 
as a traveling manager. I looked even 
younger than I was, and I remember 
Rosenfeld deliberating a day or so be- 
fore finally consenting to install me, a 
decision he arrived at only after T had 
consented to dignify my lean and beard- 
less adolescence with a silk hat and a 
frock coat. The Julia Hunt tour, it 
might be noted, marked a step forward 
in the billboard advertising equipment 
of traveling theatrical companies, the 
star’s family being a power in the Stro- 
bridge Lithograph Company of Cincin- 
nati and it celebrated the relationship 
by getting out for their protégée a size 
and style of poster until then among 
the unknown possibilities of billposting 
minutiz. 

After playing the theatres of the 
Eastern Circuit, Julia Hunt, with my- 
self as acting manager, took to the Ohio 
River route of those days, making our 
jumps mostly by backwheelers down 
stream. The tour ended in the spring, 
the company, including myself, return- 
ing to New York. 

Shortly after arriving I ran across 
Rice. He had just arranged to present 
at Booth’s Theatre “Cinderella — at 
School,” a musical version of a song- 
less piece of the same title given earlier 
by Augustin Daly at the latter’s theatre 
farther uptown. I accepted from Rice 
the position of business manager for 
the engagement. 

While fulfilling these duties I made 
a contract with Miss Sadie Martinot to 
star her in a play called “The Queen of 
Bohemia,” written by Hoyt, then an 
obscure newspaper man in Boston. Seek- 
ing time—cities to make up a tour—for 
Miss Martinot, I hunted up M. B. 
Leavitt, then known as the Jay Gould 
of native burlesque, who had just ac- 
quired the Bush Street Theatre in San 
Francisco, and had formed a chain of 
first-class theatres between the Mis- 
souri River and San Francisco, which 
he called the California Circuit. Leavitt 
proposed that I take him into partner- 
ship with me on the Martinot tour. I 
did so. As several months would elapse 
before we could get the Martinot pro- 
duction ready, Leavitt suggested that 
we go into partnership also on “An 
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Adamless Eden,” a burlesque he had 
seen in London, on which we could get 
started at once. We joined hands for 
this venture and brought the piece over, 
presenting it here with a big company 
headed by Pauline Hall and Topsy 
Venn at the Comedy Theatre on Broad- 
way, the former home of the San Fran- 
cisco Minstrels. The piece scored, and 
we took it on our tour with big success, 
presenting it only in first-class houses. 

Our hit was so pronounced that we 
organized a No. 2 company, Leavitt 
engaging as business manager of this 
company Samuel T. Jack then manag- 
ing a little theatre in Oil City, Pa. 
Jack’s wife was a cousin of Alice 
Oates, a famous burlesque player of 
that period, a fact that brought him 
within the range of Leavitt’s acquaint- 
ance. This was Jack’s start toward the 
fortune he subsequently gathered in a 
similar field of theatricals. “An Adam- 
less Eden” kept Leavitt and myself so 
busy that we found no time to go on 
with the plans for Miss Martinot’s 
tour, and it fell through. But later, 
Leavitt and I added to our possessions 
“Hot Water,” a farce in which we sent 
out Alice Harrison. 


An Unique Dramatist 


LEAVITT and I next decided to 
produce a travesty of “The Mikado,” 
then a rage. We engaged Leonard 
Grover, who had then behind him his 
big success, “Our Boarding House,” a 
farce that first brought Robson and 
Crane together, to write it. We gave 
Grover an advance payment of $50, 
and agreed to pay $50 instalments 
from time to time as he progressed with 
the work, until $500 was given him. 

A few days after getting the $50, 
Grover returned. He had gotten well 
along with the subject, he said. It 
promised brilliantly. He got another 
$50. Several days later Grover returned 
again. He had completed the first-act, 
he said. Vividly, and with a wit and 
humor that made me marvel at the 
man’s talents, he rattled off extempor- 
aneously a synopsis of the first act. The 
manuscript, he said, he had left at 
home. That time he got $100. During 
that visit, also, he said the work was 
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too good for the class of houses we 
designed to play ; it belonged on Broad- 
~way. 

Leavitt and I got enthusiastic, and 
speculated about getting a Broadway 
house wherein to present the travesty. 
Every several days Grover would drop 
in and roll off text and situations, 
scenes of the burlesque, giving them 
coherence and travesty character. When 
he got the $500 he stopped coming. 

It developed that he had never 
written the travesty. If Leavitt and I 
could have taken down in shorthand 
the text Grover volubly gave us during 
each of his calls, we would have had a 
complete acting manuscript, lyrics and 
all. Dozens of times in my experience 
since I’ve observed the same pheno- 
mena: gifted men who could devise 
plots and lines of plays at a rate ap- 
proximating the facility of ordinary 
conversation, yet who couldn’t or 
wouldn’t put their subjects down on 
paper. Grover wasn’t willful. Perhaps, 
if persistently prodded, he might in the 
end have brought in a manuscript. But 
he didn’t bring one in. 

When days had gone by without a 
word from him, I myself pitched in and 
wrote the burlesque. Our time for re- 
hearsals was approaching, and I simply 
had to do it. Incidentally also, when 
Leavitt and I were producing “An 
Adamless Eden,” and the producer 
upon whom we had relied to stage it 
failed to appear, I again became a 
straw of circumstances and staged the 
piece. These were my initial efforts as 
author and producer. They are, of 
course, because of that fact, related to 
the history of musical comedy. My bur- 
lesque of “The Mikado” was produced. 
It lasted a season on the road, and 
earned a small fortune for us. 


Partnership with Herrmann 


DURING my excursions to the 
Union Square clearing house I got ac- 
quainted with Alexander Herrmann— 
Herrmann, the elder, of course—then 
the country’s leading necromancer. My 
days along the Square had familiarized 
me with the many graded values of the 
varieties. My experiences with the Mc- 
Knight company as a boy singer, and 
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my travels with the Julia Hunt com- 
pany, had given me a good sense of 
about what might attract the rank and 
file of inland show-goers. 

One day I proposed to Herrmann 
that we organize in Europe a high-class . 
variety company to play in the legiti- 
mate theatres of this country. Variety 
here at this time was a tabooed word 
among patrons of the better class of 
theatres. Then it meant performances 
by entertainers who were licensed in 
most resorts to go as far as they liked 
so long as they interested and attracted. 
The idea of presenting a bill of acts 
devoid of coarseness or suggestion 
struck Herrmann as it had me, and as 
Leavitt and I a few weeks before this 
had closed our partnership books, my 
talk with Herrmann ended in a partner- 
ship with him, the European variety 
scheme I had proposed being its basis. 

I sailed on the first steamer after we 
signed partnership papers, raced about 
the music halls of London and Paris, 
and five days after landing had signed 
up about $100,000 worth of artists— 
the salaries for the given number of 
weeks of the contracts aggregating that 
responsibility. I was negotiating the 
steamer-tickets for the company’s pas- 
sage when I was handed a cable from 
Herrmann: 


Come back; cancel all engagements. 


I was young enough to be passion- 
ately disappointed. I recall something 
of the look of the telegram-clerk at 
the hotel where I was stopping as he 
watched me pace back and forth in 
front of his desk after I had read the 
message. But I ended my rumination 
by landing the aggregation I had booked 
aboard the same steamer as myself, 
bound for New York. I had decided 
that if Herrmann wouldn’t go ahead 
with the American tour, I could easily 
get my Pennsylvania friends interested, 
and, failing there, could succeed in in- 
teresting Leavitt or some of the other 
managers of the Square. 

Herrmann and I had a hot talk when, 
with a face of simulated confidence but 
a doubting heart I reéntered our New 
York offices and drew out the European 
contracts, saying the actors would be 
registered at hotels as fast as they 











could get their trunks through the Cus- 
toms. But Herrmann, one of the gen- 
tlest of men, softened when I conceded 
that I had gone ahead entirely on my 
own hook and that if he still decided 
to draw back, he could do sc. More to 
relieve my embarrassment, I believe, 
than because of any great faith in the 
enterprise, he decided, after berating me 
roundly for my folly, to stand pat on 
his first agreement and if necessary to 
save me by taking in another partner 
or two. That was Herrmann’s Trans- 
atlantiques. 

When we came to bill the company, 
we decided to call it a vaudeville com- 
pany. I had run against the vaudeville 
term in Paris, and liked it. It didn’t 
matter that we were to misapply it. It 
was new to America, and it solved our 
problem of presenting variety under a 
classification that carried to our pros- 
pective first-class patrons none of the 
offenses of the variety stamp. The im- 
ported variety company, the first to be 
brought over, as every one knows, 
scored the biggest kind of hit. Inci- 
dentally its success circulated broad- 
cast the word vaudeville, which has 
since wiped out the term variety. 


Management of the Casino 


ONE of the fruits of my partner- 
ship with Herrmann was the projection 
of the musical farce, “You and I,” that 
we got Edgar Smith and Richard Car- 
roll to write. Herrmann and I reaped a 
second small fortune on this venture. 
Since I had left Wilkes-Barre origi- 
nally, at twelve, with McKnight’s opera 
company, I had been gathering impres- 
sions, all of the theatre, and following 
the anabolic character of youth I knew 
chaff from wheat, so far as showdom 
went. I was now about twenty-eight, 
had a substantial sum in the bank, and 
was ambitious. 

Through Lillian Rusself, who had but 
recently finished a season of pretentious 
comic opera at the Garden Theatre, 
New York, my ambition led me to ne- 
gotiate for the Casino, then directed 
by the Aronsons, but at war with the 
Bixby estate, the nominal owners. How 
I finally succeeded in the spring of ’93 
in getting the Casino is a story in itself. 
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But before taking possession I had a 
definite plan for the initial bill, follow- 
ing the presentation there of Miss Rus- 
sell in “The Princess Nicotine,” written 
by Louis Harrison, a production which 
was under way before my relation to 
the theatre was established. 

While in Paris gathering up the 
Transatlantiques, I had run across La- 
Boite au Fursy, the little Paris band- 
box theatre near the Bal du Taberim, 
where topical interests are satirized. 
For my initial bill I decided I would 
give New York a revue. “The Passing 
Show,” America’s first topical satire 
and my initial musical production at 
the Casino, proved a bull’s-eye. It made 
me a metropolitan factor in a night. 
People who didn’t know regarded my 
success as meteoric. It was anything 
but that. 

Like most spurs, as I have indicated, 
the metal had been a long time under 
the anvil. A full fifteen years of inti- 
mate association with stage values had 
simply been negotiated in a night. I 
knew comic players the country over, 
I knew music, and I knew New York. 
For years I had dreamed of giving the 
country a new kind of stage fare. Most 
people doubtless will have to be re- 
ferred to the program of the perform- 
ance to learn that I wrote the second 
act of “The Passing Show,” Sydney 
Rosenfeld the first, and Captain Alfred 
Thompson the third. A glance at a list 
of some of the principals of the com- 
pany will show I didn’t lack the cour- 
age of my convictions. Jeffereson De 
Angelis, Paul Arthur, John E. Hen- 
shaw, George A. Schiller, Charles J. 
Ross, Mabel Fenton, Grace Filkins, 
Adele Richie, Vernona Jarbeau, Vir- 
ginia Earle, and Madge Lessing were 
some of the artists in a company of 
about a hundred. 

But even with an enormous advance 
sale of seats for “The Passing Show,” 
after the opening I wasn’t taking too 
much for granted. Before the produc- 
tion had begun to show signs of wear, 
I had obtained the American rights to 
“The Lady Slavey,” then a flat failure 
in London, a musical gayety by a Lon- 
doner, George Dance, who had written 
book, lyrics and score. Despite its Lon- 
don frost, the appeal of the heroine at- 
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tracted me. The situations here and 
there in the book were good, likewise 
“the supporting characters. I couldn’t 
see the score at all, nor the general 
manner of presentation. I ended by 
deciding to discard the score entirely, 
reshape the situations, modify the char- 
acters, eliminate one or two, and intro- 
duce others. 

The program of the Casino announc- 
ing “The Lady Slavey,” credits the 
original production to Dance, the score 
to Gustave Kerker, the lyrics to C. M. 
S. McClellan, and the American adap- 
tation to myself. “The Lady Slavey,” 
which in London had cost its sponsors 
more than a hundred thousand dollars, 
was accepted in New York as a worthy 
successor to “The Passing Show,” and 
proved every bit as popular. 


Helping Two Careers 


GUSTAVE KERKER was a legacy 
of the Aronson régime at the Casino. 
He had composed several of the most 
pretentious of the productions of the 
house, but had won no laurels. “Kappel- 
meister” or memory music, was the term 
with which the critics had generally dis- 
missed his scores. The drummer of a 
variety theatre orchestra in Louisville, 
Ky., in the ’90s, he had been led out of 
the wilderness by H. B. Mahn, whose 
comic opera company was at that date a 
popular traveling organization through 
the South. A born composer and fin- 
ished musician, Kerker, during his 
Aronson service, had been offering his 
audiences elaborate technical composi- 
tions when they were hungering for 
simple, vital tunes. It was only after 
Kerker’s persistent importunities that I 
consented to let him write the score of 
“The Lady Slavey,” and the work was 
consummated only after the most em- 
phatic insistence on my part that he 
come down to earth and write the light- 
est of music instead of the classically 
phrased effects of his grand opera 
habit. Piece by piece, almost I might 
say, note by note, Kerker and I would 
go over his score until at last it was 
rounded out to my satisfaction. The 
first critical praise he received as a 
‘composer he won with “The Lady 
Slavey.” 
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The work of C. M. S. McClellan 
also got its first real innings through - 


“The Lady Slavey.” I had first met him ~~ : 


several seasons earlier, when at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre I had listened to 
his first effort, an opera entitled “Puri- 
tania,” the lyrics of which revealed a 
writer of taste and originality. “Puri- 
tania” failed quickly, but not before I 
had its author’s name stored away in a 
reference book. 

When I started to adapt “The Lady 
Slavey,” I sent for McClellan. He was 
then a writer for Town Topics and 
sometimes wrote the paper’s theatrical 
criticism, 

“But ‘Puritania’ was an utter fail- 
ure,” he protested, when I had explain- 
ed that it was because of that opera’s 
qualities I had selected him for the 
lyrical end of “The Lady Slavey.” 

Only by repeatedly asserting my 
faith in his song-bent did I get him to 
accept the commission, I agreed to pay 
him $500 for the desired lyrics and 
some help in rewriting the book, some 
of the lyrics to follow subjects I indi- 
en. others to be thought out by him- 
self. 

The Kerker, McClellan and Lederer 
combination proved a perfect unity, and 
should never have disintegrated. “The 
Telephone Girl,” “The Belle of New 
York,” “The Whirl of the Town,” “In 
Gay New York,” “The American 
Beauty,” “Yankee Doodle Dandy,” fol- 
lowing one after another, all save the 
first of this group being original books 
by McClellan and myself, though I al- 
ways gave him sole credit in the pro- 
gram and other announcements. I paid 
him $1,000 for the lyrics and his share 
of the work of rewriting “The Lady 
Slavey,” an excess of $500 over agree- 
ment. After he got this money, he came 
to me and asked me if I thought he 
could with reasonable safety take a 
chance of more work of the same sort 
and resign hig post on Town Topics. I 
pointed to the $1,000 earned in a few 
weeks, and asked him what his salary 
was from the paper. 

“Fifty dollars a week,” he said. 

“How long would it take you to save 
$1,000?” I asked. 

He saw the point and decided to take 
a chance with me. 
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R. K. Munkittrick, then editor of 
Judge, with whom I later negotiated 
for other work, lived at Summit, N. J., 
McClellan’s home, at this time. 

One day when McClellan was under 
full sail at the Casino, I met Munkit- 
trick. 

“You’ve made a Croesus out of Char- 
ley McClellan,” he said. 

“How?” I asked. 

“He tells me,” said Munkittrick, 
“that money is coming in to him so fast 
in royalties from his pieces that it 
frightens him!” 

So it was. Yet McClellan’s first es- 
says at writing musical comedy were 
lamentably inefficient. He had a good 
appreciation of satirical situation, but 
lacked the broader sense that makes for 
laughs. As a lyric writer he has no 
equal in America. Some of the first 
pages of manuscript he submitted were 
sheer monologues. We would have to 
go over them for hours together before 
he would see the laugh points I was 
after. 

McClellan will have a liberal income 
for life from “The Belle of New 
York,” irrespective of his receipts 
through royalties from the other pieces 
on which we worked together. He is 
’ already independently wealthy. 

Immersed in the Casino’s manage- 
ment and fascinated by the joys of 
stage producing the works we jointly 
turned out, I let slip what McClellan 
would then have been the first to insist 
upon, had I brought the subject up— 
collaborative mention and royalties. 
But I lived a full life during those busy 
Casino days, and among other pleasures 
toward the end had the satisfaction of 
seeing London for the first time go wild 
over an American musical production, 
“The Belle of New York,” the same 
gayety that, among incidental effects, 
introduced to the world’s notice a new 
transcendent beauty, Edna May. The 
circumstances attending the present 
Mrs. Oscar Lewisohn’s appearance in 
the title rdle of the production, a few 
weeks after she came to me at the Casi- 
no in quest of a chorus position, com- 
prise another tale too full for this 
crowded record, 

The musical pieces written outright 
and adapted by McClellan, Kerker, and 
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myself, as well as the original Casino 
revue, “The Passing Show,” written by 
Sydney Rosenfeld, Captain Thompson, 
and me, furnished new models for the 
musical library of the native theatre. 
We had gone far afield from the fan-., 
tasy methods of others; had shunned 
the medieval romanticism of exotic 
opera, and avoided mythical and Euro- 
pean courts and the manikins that had 
generally done comic opera service up 
to then, save, perhaps, in the case of 
Gilbert and Sullivan, and maybe also, 
in the “Erminie” of Paulton and Jakob- 
owski and also “The Mascot.” We 
aimed to idealize the commonplace of 
our own country; to turn its current 
foibles to laughs; to keep all that hap- 
pened in our stories or skits in scenes 
that were of our own country people, 
hour, and types. 

The Casino, during our activities, 
proved a player’s university. The suc- 
cesses attracted the most gifted men 
and women of the profession, many of 
established fame, others conscious of 
their powers and eager for opportunity 
for their demonstration. Every one 
knows how the Casino became a world 
byword for beauty among the women 
of its choruses. This beauty value and 
the manner of its display in the Casino 
productions of my period was a consid- 
erable factor in musical ‘comedy’s evo- 
lution. The Casino productions were 
the first where the girls of choruses 
were presented as importantly related 
elements of the stories of the pieces in - 
which they appeared. Before my time, 
in comic opera, in extravaganza, and in 
such productions as might be classed as 
musical farce, not much more atmos- 
phere was expected of choristers than 
might perhaps be anticipated from su- 
pernumeraries. When in stage-produc- 
ing the Casino pieces I got to where I 
could use girls to emphasize a color or 
brighten a turn of the tale, I made the 
rehearsal a training school, severe in 
the application and attention it demand- 
ed from its pupils. During my own 
years of novitiate it had always amused 
me to see chorus-girls singing, with 
stolid faces or expressions of gravity or 
melancholy, numbers that should have 
professed hilarity or other happy emo- 
tions. One must have had under him in 
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his career several thousand girls need- 
ing stage discipline of one sort or an- 
other, to be able to appreciate what it 
means finally to succeed in making 
some girls even smile at a given mo- 
ment. If the girls of the Casino became 
known as the most vivacious of all their 
contemporaries and leagues in advance 
of their chorus forerunners of earlier 
days, it was because of the hard work 
exerted in their training day after day, 
sometimes for weeks at a tiie. 
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The Casino of rny day was known as 
the home of musical comedy. Men who 
have watched the native musical piece 
change from its first foreign comic 
opera form to extravaganza, then to 
native comic opera, then to farce where- 
in one or more of the characters intro- 
duced songs, and more recently to the 
annual folly pieces popular to-day, are 
good enough to say my share in the 
pioneer work was considerable. Maybe 
it was. 


The Convict’s Sweetheart 


By FRANKLIN P. ADAMS 








THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM’S melodrama critic comes to the 
front again this month with a report on the latest of the “thrillers.” 
His complaint is that the stereotyped melodrama has just about 
passed away. Is that fact to be regretted or should we be glad of it? 








S Tur Green Book Atnum gallops 
to press, rehearsals of “The Wish- 
ing Ring” are being called. What 

has that to do with “The Convict’s 
Sweetheart?” Have patience, please. 

Since 1898, when young Mr. Owen 
Davis did a kellermann into the tank of 
melodrama with “Through the Break- 
ers’”—and Mr. Davis will tell you, in his 
modest way, that it was one of his least 
bad plays—since 1898 he has written 
132 plays, all of them produced, most of 
them succésses de box-office, if not d’es- 
time. With the aid of lesser mathe- 
matics and a piece of scratch paper, 
that comes to an average of a play a 
month for eleven years, which, we say 
without fear of successful contradic- 
tion, is some stunt. For, when Mr. 
Davis finishes a play, he does not come 
up for air—he goes right ahead on the 
next one. 


A Melodramatist at Work 


_. ONE day last year it was our privilege 
to watch Mr. Davis at work in his 


apartments on Riverside Drive, and, in 
passing, it may be noted that those 
apartments are furnished in good taste 
and not, dear reader, in a melodramatic, 
garish and cheap manner, as you—and 
we, too, we admit—had supposed. Well, 
Mr. Davis was just finishing “Sal, the 
Circus Girl,’ which had taken him the 
best part of three days. (It was mid- 
June, and work goes on laggard feet 
then). He was writing CURTAIN, 
with three lines under it to denote caps. 
And then he took the next sheet of yel- 
low copy-paper and wrote: 


“THE CREOLE SLAVE’S RE- 
VENGE” 


ACT I 


and went right on. No vacation for 
him. No oar-resting for Owen. Why, 
when we finish a bit of work, we give 
a sigh of relief and take ten minutes 
or ten days, as the case may be—and 
usually is—off. But Mr. Davis, as has 
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been said, kept right on, and conversed 
right merrily with us what time he 
wrote. His brain. is ambidextrous, 
surely. 

Perhaps you still are wondering why 
this is dragged in. Well, “The Wish- 
ing Ring” is a regular play; no shoot- 
ing, no villains of any sexes whatsoever, 
no melo-stuff. Margurite Clark is going 
to play it. And Mr. Davis wrote it just 
to prove that he could do something 
better than the Al Woods brand of 
cheap melodrama. Can he? That, as 
the property-man says, remains to be 
scene-shifted, 


Passing of the Melodrama 


“THE CONVICT’S SWEET- 
HEART,” then, may be the last of the 
Davis melodramas, and as such, if for 
no other reason, merits attention. 

Please pay it. 

In the first place, they played it in 
Brooklyn, and, by the way, here’s a fact 
more or less significant. Two years ago 
nine theatres in Manhattan were de- 
voted exclusively to melodrama of the 
Woods - Blaney - Mittenthal - Carter 
school. To-day there isn’t a cheap melo- 
drama theatre in town. Whether the 
moving picture craze is responsible for 
this it is hard to say; probably it is. At 
any rate, to Brooklyn you must go for 
your melodrama these days. 


The Curtain Rises 


’SH! Curtain’s up. Scene’s Tom Cor- 
bin’s cabin, no relation to its namesake 
so prominently mentioned by Mrs. 
Stowe, the well-known novelist. That 
kindly looking old man at the table is 
musing. Let us listen. If he wishes to 
be unheard, he should not muse aloud. 

“Six o’clock already!” he sighs. “Ah, 
why kin I not have time and means to 
continue my researches? A University 
man, a chemist, an’ inventor, an’ I mus’ 
‘spen’ the best o’ my life and stren’th 
this way. "Tis a queer world, but Lucy 
has had the best of schooling. Ah! How 
good and sweet she is!” 

Which jeremiad is interrupted by the 
entrance of Moya O’Malley, a fatthful 
servant. Would that Moya had served 
her Art so faithfully! Moya, be it said 
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now and here, as played by Edith 
Browning, lacked what Bert Leston 
Taylor would call convincingosity. 

Even Charley Falls, the artist, whose 
illustrations you have seen, said (so 
loudly that everybody within ten feet 
of Box A, where Charley was sitting, 
heard him and looked around until Mrs. 
Charley had to say: “Keep quiet, 
Charley, for goodness’ sake! If you 
don’t like it, go home”) “Gee! that’s 
awful!” 

Charley’s criticism was not entirely 
wrong. The “Gee!” might have been 
omitted, of course. 

Let’s see. Oh, yes. Moya comes in 
and bones Tom for cash to buy prov- 
ender for supper. 

“T expect some money to-morrow,” 
says Tom, “but don’t let Lucy know 
how—how—how poor we are.” 

Then follows enough conversation 
between Terry McNeill, who laughs 
and the world laughs with him, and Tom 
Corbin to show that Frank Templeton 
is in love with Lucy but that Barbara 
Deveroux, a false friend, wants Frank 
herself. New stuff? Well, maybe not, 
but it goes. Fast on the heels of which 
dialogue enters Lucy Corbin, fair as a 
star when only one is shining on the 
stage, as Wordsworth has it. 

Terry puts her Josephus to the fact 
that Barbara Deveroux is her rival and 
Lucy has hardly time to say that she 
doesn’t believe it, when who should 
come in but Frank himself, handsome, 
young and favershamish. And just after 
Frank has assured Lucy that there aint 
nothing into the Barbara rumor, that ill- 
boding person—no less—comes into the 
cabin. 

Oh, Barbara Deveroux, with your 
silks and laces, why should you plot 
against them two young hearts? And 
oh, Barbara, shall you never weary of 
wrong-doing? If memory serves, you 
villainnessed in “The Opium Smug- 
glers of ’Frisco” last season. Sooth 
hath the bard said: “A skirt may smile 
and smile, and be a villainess.” 

“What!” exclaims Lucy. “Barbara 
Deveroux?” 

“Yes, gahl,” says Barb, haughty and 
supercilious-like, for it were folly to 
disguise it, “that is my name, but I am 
not accustomed to hear it spoken so 
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freely by (bunches of contempt here) 
my father’s work-people.” 

Well, sir, you may well believe that 
that made Lucy as angry as a heroine 
can get, but she stifled her rage for a 
moment, and turning to Barbara, to her 
these few short words she then did say: 

“Miss Deveroux, my father, like 
most scientists, is a poor man, but he is 
none the less respectable because he 
spends all his means on experiments 
such as when completed bring riches to 
othahs. And I feel that my education 
is no less than yours; indeed, it is bet- 
ter, for I never allow myself to insult a 
stranger who has done me no harm.” 

It is well that the architect of the 
Court Theatre, Brooklyn, specified that 
the house be sturdily built, because that 
speech was sure a great little welkin- 
ringer and rafter-echoer. Yes, siree! 
And when Barbara said to Frank: 
“Come on, my dear, it is plain we are 
not welcome here,” the hisses were 
more numerous and sibilant than those 
bestowed on Umpire Rigler that day 
last summer when he expressed his un- 
alterable opinion that Mr. John J. 
Evers was out at the plate. 

“You are right,” says Lucy, who was 
all het up by this time. “In this house 
we welcome only kind and honest peo- 
ple. I fear we cannot claim acquaint- 
ance with either Miss Deveroux or— 
[looking at Frank] her friends.” 

“Well, well! what do you hear about 
that ?” 

Then Lucy went behind the scenes, 
or somewhere, and Frank and Barbara 
. had it out, right before all the folks. 

“That lady,” says our hero, for it 
was indeed he, “is—Miss—Lucy—Cor- 
bin —-and she is — to — be — my 
WIFE!” 

Barbara says she'll have her father 
tie the can to Frank for this—he works 
in the Deveroux mines, you know— 
and Frank tells her to go ahead and 
tie, he’s for Lucy, and he leaves the 
cabin. 

But hold! who is this wretched 
tramp that Barbara seems to recognize? 
“Milton!” “Yes, Milton Deveroux, the 
lady’s man, the fashion plate.” None 
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other than Barbara’s brother, who is 
an extremely bad man, and as usual, the 
best actor in the show. Barbara goes 
away and Moya comes on and Moya 
and Milton have a fight, and Milton gets 
the short end of the purse, as you might 
say, for Moya takes a red-hot poker 
and lets him have it on the arms and 
Milton puts a terrible curse on the 
house of Corbin, and so out into the 
night. 


How Things Turn Out 


NOW for the rest in a capsule: 
Comes Horace Wayland with some 
specimens of gold to Tom Corbin, Tom 
being by way of an assayer. And Tom 
allows it’s real gold and Horace is a 
rich man, and wont you have a cup of 
coffee, Horace? And Tom goes to brew 
Horace the same and Horace being 
tired, drops off to sleep and Milton 
comes in and, if we remember cor- 
rectly, kills Horace, gets the papers giv- 
ing him the mine, kills Tom Corbin 
(maybe not; we’re hazy on that point) 
and, would you believe it, has Frank 
Templeton accused of the crime. 

And there is lots and lots more—so 
much that were we to tell the tenth 
part of it there wouldn’t be any room 
for the pictures at the front of the 
book, or for Mr. Pollock’s review, or 
even for Mr. Wolf’s breezy chronicles 
of the Jay White Way. Suffice it, there- 
fore, to say that Frank Templeton had 
a tough three acts of it, that Lucy was 
menaced often and early and late, that 
Milton Deveroux, trying to imperson- 
ate Horace Wayland, got in very bad by 
10:55 p. M., and that Lucy and Frank 
tied the knot and settled all scores— 
which is far different from tying the 
score—by the ninth inning, one being 
out when the winning run was made. 
And Charley Falls said to Mrs. Falls on 
the way out: 

“Well, Alberta, it’s the most fun I 
ever had in Brooklyn, anyhow.” 

Whereat we wish the legion readers 
of THe Green Book Arsum a. jolly 
old Christmas, not only for this year, 
but for years and years to come. 





If You Had Your Life to Live 
Over — 








Would you be an actress, if you had? That is the question that 
a GREEN BOOK ALBUM writer put to numerous players of prom- 
inence, The answers vary, to be sure, but they are alike in one regard, 
at least. There is no lack of emphasis in the contributed decisions. 








Zelda Sears Says “Yes” 


O IT over again if it were possible 
for me to go back fifteen years 
and make a new choice of a pro- 

fession ?” 

Indeed I should! 

What’s more, if I had half-a-dozen 
daughters, I should urge every one of 
the six not.only to go upon the stage, 
but to adopt her mother’s line of busi- 
ness and become a comedienne. 

From their six little cradles I should 
try to educate them with that idea in 
view, and to each of their six little 
“Now I lay Me-s” should be added as 
a special petition: 

“Please make me funny when I grow 
up, so that in my little hour upon the 
stage I can make the audience laugh, 
and for the time at least forget the 
work and worry and sorrow of the 
world outside the theatre.” 

“In love with my work?” 

Well, possibly, somewhere in the 
world you could find an eighteen-yéar- 
old girl who is as stage-struck as I am 
after all these years, but it’s very doubt- 
ful. Long sickening lists of one-night 
stands cannot dampen my enthusiasm 
nor chill my ardor; railroad jumps that 
would discourage anything but a kanga- 
roo; remodeled skating rinks and livery 
stables masquerading as “Grand Opera 
House”; a diet of aged and athletic 
hen, as she is served in one-night 
stand hotels, gutta percha steaks and 
paleolithic eggs—all these can be borne 
with cheerful equanimity when I re- 


member that at eight o’clock every 
night there will be a perfectly good 
new audience of strangers who, by 
eleven o'clock, may possibly be trans- 
formed into my friends. 

If you were to ask me for the most 
practical argument in favor of a stage 
career for a woman, it would be that 
the theatrical profession is almost the 
only one where her sex is not a handi- 
cap. 

In music the woman composer faces 
the fact that no great opera has ever 
come from a woman’s pen; in painting 
the masterpiece bearing a woman’s 
name is rare as a Blue Moon; in science 
the women who have reached distinc- 
tion can be counted on one’s fingers; 
where are our really great women archi- 
tects, our women physicians, our wom- 
en surgeons? But on the stage the very 
high-water mark of achievement has 
been set by women. In many lines sex 
discrimination becomes tangled up with 
the question of salary. From the wom- 
en school teachers, women clerks, and 
women factory workers comes a bitter 
complaint that a woman does a man’s 
work and receives for it only two- 
thirds of a man’s pay. 

This is not so in the little world be- 
tween the footlights and the back drop. 
There the woman who “makes good” 
draws a salary equal if not superior to 
that of her professional brother of the 
same rank. In the republic of the thea- 
tre, age, sex, and previous condition of 
servitude are negligible quantities. 

There are a dozen equally good reas- 
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ons why I should choose the stage 
again if choice were open to me, but 
the reason paramount is this: that I’m 
so fond of it that I’d never be worth a 
hoot at anything else. My love for the 
stage carried me through the hard first 
years, when I had to peddle my poor 
little talents from office to office, stand- 
ing with my hand on door-knobs fight- 
ing for courage to go in and face the 
ferocious manager in his lair; and the 
same love. will still be in my heart, I 
believe, when the last curtain rings 
down between me and the audience I 
have tried so long and so faithfully to 
entertain. 


Frances Kennedy Says “Yes” 


YES, if I had it to do over again, I 
would be an actress, only I would begin 
earlier and do more. I wish I had com- 
menced when I wanted to and in spite 
of my parents’ objections. 

I’ve worked hard to be an actress. I 
worked for eight dollars a week and 
paid five of it for my music lessons, 
and it has been all I ever expected of 
it. I love it. I love it every night. There 
is so much in it for people who think 
and want to use their minds. There is 
so much to be accomplished. 

Of course I could go on and do more 
if it were not for the baby. He’s only 
two years old and he needs his mother. 
I wont let anything interfere with him, 
and I’m willing to go more slowly be- 
cause of him. If my baby were a girl 
I'd be glad to see her grow up to be an 
actress. If I ever have any girls I hope 
they'll all go on the stage. I'll want to 
see that they have good educations— 
college educations—for the women with 
the college education can do anything 
better than the woman without, and 
musical educations if they want them, 
and then go on the stage. 

In no other profession are there such 
quick and such big rewards. You don’t 
have to wait until you are old and gray 
to have enough money to do the things 
you want to, and help the people you 
want to help. It comes while you are 
young and can enjoy it. And the money 
is only a part of the big reward. The 
applause and appreciation count for 
‘more. 
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Annie Yeamans Says “No” | 


I WOULD not want to live my life 
over as I have lived it. It has been too 
hard. But if I could begin again, with 
conditions as they are now, I would go 
on the stage. Things are easier. Salaries 
are higher, and appreciation is more 
quickly and easily won. 

There have been great changes in the 
theatrical business in the sixty-two 
years that I have been on the stage, and 
the life is more desirable now than 
when I began. 

I never chose the life; I was forced 
into it because I was one of a large 
family and we were poor. I had to do 
something to help make a living, and so 
I went on the stage when I was ten 
years old. I was very proud because I 
was earning more than a chum of mine 
who was making shirts. I had learned to 
make shirts at school, and if the oppor- 
tunity had not offered for me to go on 
the stage, I suppose I might be making 
shirts yet. I don’t believe I would 
choose that if I were starting at the be- 
ginning now. At that time I could earn 
a little more on the stage than I could 
making shirts, and I’m sure I earn a 
good deal more now. Still, if I had it to 
do over again in just the same way—it 
looks. very hard as I look back on it. 
I wouldn’t want to live it over. But to 
begin again as things are now—ah, that 
is very different. 

If I had my life to live over again 
and could begin now when the world 
is so good to players, then I would 
choose to be an actress again. 


Leona Watson Says “Yes” 


YES, if I had it to do over again, I 
would go on the: stage, because my 
heart is in it. It is the kind of work that 
fills a woman’s life more completely 
than anything else except an ideally 
happy marriage. Of course a perfectly 
happy marriage is the ideal life, and 
any woman’s life is empty without chil- 
dren. But we all know that the per- 
fectly happy marriage is very rare, and 
I do think that the stage as a profes- 
sion comes nearer to making up for the 
lack of it than anything else. 

I never could be sure that I always 
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IF YOU HAD YOUR LIFE TO LIVE OVER— 


would be happy with any man, but I 
can be sure of always being happy on 
the stage. My ideal now of a happy life 
would be to be married, if I could find 
the right man; to have a home of my 
own and two or three children—and 
still stay on the stage. 

In this part I am playing now, the 
girl does not give up her love for a 
stage career. She never loved the man 
or she would have married him in the 
first place without waiting until she lost 
her voice. If you really love a man you 
don’t give him up for anything. Neither 
did the man love the girl truly, for he 
did not trust her, and he was selfish. 
There never was any love in the world 
where there is not perfect confidence, 
and in our play this doctor lacks the 
one thing that should be the most es- 
sential in choosing a wife. If he truly 
loved the girl as he should, he would 
trust her to the end of the world, un- 
protected so far as the influence of the 
stage is concerned. 

When she loses faith in him, she 
turns to “Mein Lieb,” her one sweet 
consolation in joy or sorrow, that is 
ever, “Der freund ist mein gesang.” Oh 
how beautiful and how much it means 
to me! With this, and the pure, ideal, 
holy, and sacred love of a good man, 
life would be perfect. So few of us are 
blessed with both! 

If I had my life to live over again 
and met the ideal man, I think I would 
not go on the stage. Not finding him, 
I should do just as I have. I have suf- 
fered, but I am glad, for without suf- 
fering no one can do really good work. 
I would not change anything, not even 
the trouble and suffering, 


Mabel Barrison Says “No” 


THERE may be worse things than 
the stage business, but I don’t know 
what they are. 

Of course it has a few compensa- 
tions. Everything has. But it is hard and 
monotonous. Opening nights always 
are fine because you feel then that you 
are doing something, that you’ve ac- 
complished something. But after that, 
when you go on playing the same old 
part, it gets to be just like washing 
dishes—very tiresome and monotonous. 
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I don’t believe the joys of this busi- 
ness balance the hardships. I don’t be- 
lieve this life would balance up with 
that of a wife and mother. Of course, 
I don’t know, I never was a mother, but 
I believe that is best. 

I’ve had a hard summer this year, 
but my summers always are hard. If I 
had it to do over again I don’t think I 
would go into this business. I’m sure I 
wouldn’t let anybody-who was near and 
dear to me go into it. If I always could 
play a new part as soon as I had gotten 
all there was out of an old one, then 
I might like it. That might be exciting. 

If I were to leave the stage I suppose 
I would miss it. I’d have to have a 
great deal in my life to make up for it, 
but I believe there are things I would 
like better. I think most of us feel that 
we wouldn’t do it again if we had it to 
do over again. 

To show you what I think of it, I’ll 
tell you what I’m going to do. In about 
three years now, I think, if I have 
enough money, I’m going to build a big 
house -with twenty rooms, and I’m go- 
ing to put a baby in every room. Then 
as my children grow up I shall spend 
my life keeping them off the stage. 


Lucy Weston Says “Yes” 


IF I had my life to live over again, 
I’d live it exactly as I have lived it. I’d 
be an actress because I don’t think I 
could do anything else better. And it’s 
a happy life. Then, too, there is no oth- 
er profession in which a woman is so 
well paid. I like the life, I like the mon- 
ey I make out of it, and I like my inde- 
pendence. 

A profession that allows a woman to 
make a thousand dollars a week isn’t a 
bad profession for her. It’s one in 
which she can be very independent. It’s 
the only life that brings a woman into 
contact with the public. In no other life 
does she see so many people, know so 
many people, and make so much money. 
She has a chance to travel and know 
the world. Her life is full of interesting 
things and people. 

The woman in domestic life has, nec- 
essarily, more or less limited opportun- 
ities. She is limited in the number of 
her acquaintances. Unhappy marriages 
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often are brought about because the 
woman knows so few men that she is 
unable to make comparisons and 
choose. An actress knows hundreds and 
thousands of people. 

The only thing about it I don’t like 
is the hotel life. I love my home and I 
see very little of it. I have a new home 
in New York that I’ve hardly gotten 
acquainted with yet. But we can’t have 
everything. 

On the whole, there are not many 
drawbacks to stage life. 

It’s the life I would choose above all 
others. If I had it to do over again, I 
certainly would do the same thing. 


Sallie Fisher Says “Perhaps” 


WOULD I be an actress if I had it to 
do over again? Would any woman, if 
she had her life to live over, live it just 
the same? Ask the woman who was a 
stage-struck girl and gave up her am- 
bitions, to marry young, what she 
would do. If she’s honest, she’ll tell you 
she would go on the stage if she had it 
to do over again. 

But life on the stage is not the ideal 
life. In the first flush of success, when 
people first tell a girl she is wonderful 
and has a great career before her, she 
thinks, of course, she would do it over 
again. But after that first intoxicating 
success, she learns its value. She knows 
what an uncertain thing it is. Even a 
great star may have a big success this 
year and a failure next. 

If I could do the thing which in my 
heart of hearts I want most to do, I’d 
lead the simple life. I’d have a log cabin 
in the woods and come to the city only 
occasionally and for a little while. Per- 
haps it is too late for me to be happy 
* with that sort of thing now; the city 
spoils us. Those of us who have lived 
in the midst of its excitement would 
probably find it hard to get along with- 
out. We’d long for the lights and the 
music and the crowds, but we all realize 
its artificiality and that it is an acquired 
taste. We none of us pretend to be per- 
fectly happy, and I know people of the 
woods who are—absolutely happy. I 
know an old fellow up in Maine, a 
-hunter, trapper, and guide, who is the 
most perfectly happy and contented hu- 








man being I ever met. He told me once 
that he was born in the city and stayed 
there only until he was old enough to 
begin to think. Then he decided the city 
was no place for him and he has lived 
in the Maine woods ever since. He is 
the only perfectly happy person I know. 

I’m not talking against the stage as a 
profession. I’ve worked too hard for 
just this kind of a life, and to say that 
it is a mistake would be to admit that 
all those years and hard work had gone 
for nothing. For I don’t feel that way 
about it at all, but it is a pity that it has 
to be made a monotonous grind. What 
is true of the stage is true, however, of 
everything that we have to do every 
day whether we want to or not. If we 
could only go on and sing and act when 
we feel inspired to do it—send out tele- 
grams: “Come and see me give a great 
performance to-night”—and never go 
on when we had to force ourselves to 
it, then it would be a glorious profes- 
sion. 


“And no one shall work for money 
And no one shall work for fame, 
But each for the joy of the working—” 


Perhaps it is because I was born on 
a ranch in Wyoming that I can take the 
profession at its real value. The people 
of the West, those who have lived on 
the plains and in the mountains, see 
things as they really are. They have no 
artificial standards. 


Della Fox Says “Yes” 


WHEN I am dying I hope somebody 
will paint my face, dress me up, and 
push me out before the footlights, and 
have the orchestra play some of the old 
familiar music. It would bring me back 
from the very grave. I know I'd live 
another year. 

There may be times when I am play- 
ing two shows a day in vaudeville and 
am very tired, that I might hesitate a 
moment before I answered the question 
whether or not I would be an actress, 
but it would be for only a moment. I 
have had luck, success, happiness, pros- 
perity. All the good things, all the 
sweetness in my life, except the devo- 
tion of my mother and father, have 
come to me through my profession. I 





















have had a great deal out of life. I have 
gone where I wished and taken with me 
whom I wished. I’ve been abroad three 
times and it always has been my own 
money that did it. I don’t believe I 
could have had as much out of life in 
any other way. I don’t see how. 

If I had it to do over again, I would 
do a great many things differently. I’d 
have money now, lots of it in the bank. 
I wouldn’t spend as much as I have 
spent. But certainly I would go on the 
stage. Perhaps it would have been bet- 
ter if, I hadn’t gone on so young, and 
yet I might not have had so much suc- 
cess otherwise. I commenced in ama- 
teur and juvenile things, and after I’d 
had a taste of it, they couldn’t keep me 
in school. 

I’ve worked hard. Once I learned 
eight operas in seven days. I was fifteen 
then and I could stand it. I didn’t know 
it was work. Some people think per- 
formers don’t work, but they do. Some 
nights I say to myself, “I'll take it easy 
to-night,” and then I go on and the au- 
dience is kind to me and I just have to 
give them the best that is in me, every 
bit of my vitality, my very life. But it’s 
a joy to feel that you can carry people 
with you—that they love you. And it is 
all of life to me. 


Ruth Shepley Says “Yes” 


I’VE found the stage very different 
from what I expected. I was only a 
school-girl when I went on and I didn’t 
know what it would be like. You know 
you hear all sorts of dreadful things 
about the stage, but I have found it de- 
lightful and I’m going to stay. I’ve met 
only the most charming people and they 
have all been so sweet to me that I 
have no reason to think anything but 
good of the business. I have been in it 
only about a year, so naturally, I would 
choose it as a profession if I had it to 
do over again. 

My chief reason for choosing it is 
that I love the work. I’m looking for- 
ward to the time when I will have a 
part that I will be thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with, in which I can put myself. 
I’ve never had such a part yet, but I 
shall soon. A part like this that I’m 
| playing now, where the girl is horrid 
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_ and thesaudiences don’t like her, is good 


experience. I’m glad to have it. It takes 
more work than one in which you are 
just nice and sweet and speak your 
lines. 

I went on the stage because I wanted 
to do something to make my own living 
and I had always loved the theatre. I 
used to go to all the matinees and 
everything was real to me. I lived it all, 
and it is still all real to me. And the 
dreadful things I heard about the life 
I’ve never seen. I’ve had my eyes wide 
open looking for them, but I’ve found 
only sweetness and kindness from ev- 
erybody. I don’t care about it just for 
the sake of being on the stage. I don’t 
care anything about the midnight sup- 
pers and such things. I hurry home and 
get to bed, and the financial part of it, 
which I suppose is more for a woman 
in this profession than in any other, 
was not what attracted me. The attrac- 
tion to me is simply the work. 

I don’t carry the theatre in my mind 
always. I don’t think that is the way to 
keep one’s interest and enthusiasm. 
When I’m away from the theatre I 
spend the time in outdoor sports. I 
swim and play tennis and ride horse- 
back, and in that way I always come 
back to the theatre happy and interest- 
ed. I wouldn’t change it for, any other 
life. 


Pauline Perry Says “Yes” 


IT IS safe to\answer that all the 
young people who are having any kind 
of a success would do the same thing, if 
they had their lives to live over. It is 
only the people who have half-way abil- 
ity, who have had half-way success, and 
are half-way along in life, who are tired 
of it. But the young people who are 
getting any reward at all never would 
change with anybody in the world. I 
don’t mean a pecuniary reward. It’s the 
applause—having the people like you— 
that counts. The little girl who is get- 
ting fifteen dollars and goes on for a 
five-minute turn, if she gets a hand, she 
loves it. She wouldn’t give it up. 

The career of a singer is the greatest 
in the world excepting one. The great- 
est thing in the world for a woman is 
to be a happy wife and mother, but that 
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is not for every woman any more than 
is the life of a singer. If I had married 
- first I never would have taken up this 
work. If I were eighteen and loved a 
man, I’d marry and never think of go- 
ing on the stage. On the other hand, if 
I were eighteen and not in love, and 
with no inclination to marry, I would 
do just as I did. 

I studied hard with my music and T 
was nearly twenty before I went on the 
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stage at all. I was well equipped and I — 
got good parts right away. My first ap- 
pearance was as a prima donna. Since . 
then, of course, I have had to take 
smaller parts to get into better compan- 
ies. But certainly, if I had it to do over 
again, I’d do the same thing. Some- 
times, when I have parts I don’t like, 
I think I’ve made a mistake, but when 
I have parts I do like, I just love it. 
Every time I sing, I just love it. 


A Plunge Into Paradise 


By VIRGINIA CHURCH 








After all there is a vast deal of romance in the life of the theatre- 
world, in spite of the hard work the players are called upon to do. 
In the following short story of the stage a glimpse is given of this 
romance, likewise an example of ingenuity of one of its followers. 








T ONE end of the wire was a very 
irate, blustering manager; at the 
other a pretty, persistent actress. 

For one demanding a favor the mo- 
ment was unpropitious. Cliff Beards- 
ley’s office was usually in an uproar. 
This morning, because he was leaving 
for Canada that day at 5:30 Pp. M., 
there was increased agitation. Then, 
because he had sent the switch-board 
boy, the secretary, the stenographer, 
and the two or three go-betweens off 
on special commissions, the manager 
found himself answering his own tele- 
phone. 

A soft voice asked if Miss Courte- 
nay Marshall might speak to Mr. Clif- 
ton Beardsley. 

Where soft voices and smooth 
tongues are so much stock-in-trade, 
they fail to receive undue attention. No, 
Mr. Beardsley could not be disturbed. 

“But,” persisted the voice, “if Mr. 
Beardsley knew who it was—” 

The manager begged to inform the 
speaker that Mr. Beardsley did not 


know Miss Marshall, did not care to 
know Miss Marshall, and, furthermore, 
had left for Florida on the nine o’clock 
express. The statement was punctuated 
by the impatient crashing of the receiv- 
er onto its hook. 

If ever there was a man pestered by 
stage-struck, would-be actorines— Bah! 
He recalled vaguely that some one by 
the name of Marshall had had the au- 
dacity to write him asking for the lead- 
ing role in the new play he was about 
to put out. 

The telephone was again ringing 
blithely. 

Beardsley snapped it down. 

“Well?” shortly. 

“Miss Courtenay Marshall begs to 
inform Mr. Clifton Beardsley that he 
would know her, that he would want 
to know her, and that they would meet 
in—Florida.” 

This time the ‘phone was hung up at 
the other end. The woman had had the 
last word. 

Beardsley, too annoyed to be even 


es 
a 











' tolerantly amused at this exhibition of 


feminine perversity, hailed his returned 
stenographer sharply and began dictat- 
ing letters in a severe tone that threat- 
ened dire destruction to any interrup- 
tion, be it in the form of telephone, ac- 
tor, or actress. 


In the hall-way of a cozy apartment 
on Columbia Heights, Miss Courtenay 
Marshall smiled a smile of many mean- 
ings as she turned from the telephone. 
When she reached the living-room, her 
lips were still curved, but into her dark 
eyes had crept a cunning born of some 
recent thought. A young man, broad- 
shouldered and faultlessly groomed, 
arose at her approach. 

“He refused to see you.” 


“Worse than that, Bobby, he con- 


signed me politely, but pointedly to 
some region located in the far south. It 
may have been Florida, but I am under 


the impression that it was a warmer 


spot.” 

“Brute!” 

“Bobby, don’t speak of your pro- 
ducer-manager in any such disrespect- 
ful tones. He might take back the five 
hundred advance royalty and you’d be 
once more kicking your heels in outer 
offices and making unbecoming puck- 
ers in your forehead.” 

With which admonition Miss Mar- 
shall, who was small and slight, pro- 
ceeded to draw downward the broad 
shoulders of Bobby Adams, which were 
quite above her head, and to bestow a 
fleeting, butterfly caress upon the spot 
where the “puckers” threatened. The 
eradication was instantaneous. 

“But,” the young man persisted, aft- 
er Miss Marshall had restored order 
to certain disarranged laces and rib- 
bons and had entrenched herself in a 
great chair that protected her within 
its enveloping arms, “if you’d let me 
speak to Beardsley.” : 

“Now, Bobby, listen to the voice of 
wisdom. This is your very first play 
and you are an unusually lucky boy to 
have it accepted by the first man who 
read it. You’re more than lucky to have 
it taken by Beardsley because he does 
things up brown when he touches them 
at all and will give you a corking pro- 
duction and a Broadway house.” 
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“So would others, perhaps.” 

“Others might. Again, they mightn’t. 
You might have been turned down cold 
because the manager had beef-stew 
served him for luncheon when he’d 
ordered cutlets. Indigestion has shelved 
many a good play. Others might have 
said that with ‘Pierre of the Plains,’ 
‘The Wolf,’ and ‘The Right of Way, 
there’d been enough Canadian drama.” 

“This isn’t like the others.” 

“Don’t I know it, Bobby-mine? 
Haven't I believed in it, since you first 
read it to me the night you brought me 
home and scolded me for attempting 
Hedda.” 

“You couldn’t do Hedda.’ 

“Thank you.” 

“You couldn’t do it because you 
aren’t catty or morbid or mysterious. 
You’re simple and on the surface. A 
fellow can understand what you're 
about. You couldn’t deceive anyone if 
you tried—it’s not in you.” 

The amused, three-cornered smile of 
many meanings again curved the red 
lips, but the man went on energetical- 


ly: 

“Hang it all, kid, I wrote this lead 
for you and if you’re not to play it, 
why, I don’t give a darn whether 
Beardsley produces it or chucks it in 
the river. What’s a blame show, any- 
way, compared with you?” 

Mr. Adams had been a prospective 
playwright for some years, his engage- 
ment to Courtenay Marshall was a mat- 
ter of only two weeks’ standing. 

“Bobby, you used to be a nice-man- 
nered newspaper man; your connection 
with the profession is plunging you into 
profanity. Save your swears for re- 
hearsal; you’ll need them. I’ve been in 
the show business five years and know 
a little more of its ins-and-outs than 
you, although,’ demurely, “I am so 
simple. Beardsley has never heard of 
me. I’ve played stock out West and he’s 
never seen a sombrero except back of 
the footlights. This Harlem engage- 
ment is my first New York break-in 
and, so far, I have not been pestered 
with contracts for next season. 

“But, listen to me, Mr. Playwright,” 
the young woman stood up, very erect, 
and, though there was not much of her 
in quantity, the quality of her deter- 
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mination was enough to have consider- 
able weight, “I mean to get onto 
Broadway this fall, in the leading rdle 
of a new~play, called ‘A Plunge into 
Paradise,” by Mr. Robert Adams. I 
sha’n’t kick if I’m not starred or fea- 
tured, but I mean to have the part that 
the author and I think fits me like—my 
new tailor-suit. Now, don’t fret, just 
run along home and write some 
be-e-autiful paragraphs on the Immor- 
ality of the Drama. I’ve a suit-case to 
pack.” 

“A suit-case? Where you going?” 

“T don’t know. I'll write you later. 
Now, don’t look hurt, for I really don’t 
know. I’ve some business that will take 
me a week or ten days to settle. It may 
be a wild-goose chase, it may be a 
plunge into paradise; but, when I come 
back, Beardsley will sign me for Made- 
moiselle Yvette.” 

“You've something up your sleeve, 
Courtenay.” 

“Yes, but it’s like lingerie, it belongs 
to the province of woman. Kiss me and 
run along. I shall be late.” 


An hour later Miss Marshall, her 
fair hair imprisoned under a jaunty 
traveling-hat, a close-meshed blue veil 
over her head, was ringing the door- 
bell of a stone-front house on Seventy- 
ninth Street. A butler, correctly expres- 
sionless, answered the summons. 

“T have a manuscript to return to 
Mr. Beardsley,” the soft voice ex- 
plained. 

“Mr. Beardsley is not at home, 
ma’am.” 

The quick, dark eyes had caught 
sight of a sweet-faced, elderly woman 
down the hall. The face encouraged 
further endeavor and Miss Marshall 
raised her voice intentionally. 

“Oh, what shall I do? Mr. Beardsley 
must have this manuscript before he 
leaves the city to-day.” 

The lady of amiable mien had ap- 
proached. 

“If you leave the package,” she said, 
pleasantly, “I can have it sent down to 
Mr. Beardsley. He wont be home again, 
but he doesn’t leave town until 5:30 
this afternoon.” 

“Thank you so much,” murmured the 
young lady in grateful tones. “If Mr. 
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Beardsley is still in his office, I will get 
the play into his hands myself. I should 
feel more comfortable about it. And,” 
she had half-turned to go, but a second 
thought detained her, “if I should miss 
him there, I can mail it. It is the manu- 
script of his new play, you know, ‘The 
Plunge Into Paradise.’ ” 

“Yes, a real pretty play, I think. I’m 
his mother and I read a lot of his plays 
before they go on. I was the one to sug- 
gest that he go to Vaux-Marie. I was 
delayed there once and its the quaintest 
French-Canadian town I ever saw, just 
like the one in the play.” 

“Yes?” encouraged Miss Marshall. 

Her heart was beating excitedly. She 
had known she must track Beardsley 
= the North, for he had told her Flor- 
ida. 

“Then I'll just mail it to the hotel,” 
she threw out. 

The bait was swallowed. 

“He wont stay at a hotel. I don’t 
know that there is such a thing in the 
place,” explained the mother, hurriedly, 
unsuspecting the traitorous character 
of her words. “It’s a farm house, just 
like in. the play. Madame Paul, a wid- 
ow, runs it and she’s promised to take 
him in.” 

Seven years’ residence in New York 
and many admonitions from a busy son 
had failed to teach Mrs. Beardsley cau- 
tion in conversing with a stranger. 
Moreover, nothing in the pretty youth- 
fulness of the figure before her sug- 
gested duplicity. 

“T’d go with him,” the woman con- 
fided, “for it must be just beautiful in 
Vaux-Marie, this time of year, but I’ve 
company from out of town and I can’t 
get off.” 

Miss Marshall’s trim little feet kept 
step with the lively beating of an elated 
spirit as she left the house and has- 
tened to the subway. In the car she lift- 
ed the veil and her expression was so 
joyous, that the eyes of many of the 
hurrying cosmopolitans kept returning 
to her face. 

“What trains to Vaux-Marie, Can- 
ada?” she asked at the ticket office of 
the Grand Central. 

The name being unfamiliar to. the 
agent, a search was necessitated, reveal- ~ 
ing the fact that two trains a day, stop- | 

















































ping at Kingston, made connection with 
a branch-road to the French village. 
The first train, the 12:02, left in fifteen 
minutes; missing that, there was an- 
other at 5:30. For one who has played 
one-night stands in tavernless villages, 
fifteen minutes is ample time for the 
purchase of berth and ticket and the 
checking of one small trunk. Courtenay 
Marshall made the 12:02, accrediting 
five hours and twenty-eight minutes to 
the chance of success of her venture. 


Vaux-Marie and June prove such a 
happy conjunction that, to the favored 
few who have seen the old village dur- 
ing that month, Vaux-Marie is June. 
The village boasts a postoffice, an inn, 
and two or three stores, these flanking 
an uncompromisingly straight little 
thoroughfare. The dignity imposed by 
its mercantile duties terminating with 
the corner, the street shifts its straight- 
laced habits together with its newly laid 
sidewalk, and becomes a country road. 
Six or seven cottages edge the road and 
form the residential portion of the 
town. They are quaint, cheerful-faced 
little cottages, sitting in the midst of 
their bright, checker-board gardens like 
so many gentle old ladies seated among 
quilt pieces of flowery silks. Half-a- 
mile beyond the group is another house, 
quainter, even, than the others, older 
and, possibly, too shy to join them— 
for it is nearly concealed beneath vines 
of thick leaves and hardy climbing 
roses. It peers down the road at its 
neighbors through windows whose 
snowy curtains droop like half-closed 
eye-lids. 

Clifton Beardsley came out upon the 
veranda, sniffed at the perfume of the 
roses, and inhaled deep breaths of the 
fresh air that came in from across the 
meadow country beyond. He had only 
just arrived and was awaiting his sum- 
mons to lunch, but this first view of the 
place made him regret the seven-day 
limit to his sojourn and caused him to 
inwardly bless the chance that had led 
his mother to such a spot. What a set- 
ting for the new play! If he could only 
reproduce it on the stage in its sim- 
plicity, its freshness, its beauty, surely 
blasé old Broadway would sit up and 
take notice. 
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From out the long windows that 
opened into the dining-room stepped a 
figure that completed the picture as per- 
fectly as if a master artist had noted 
the one lack and hastened to supply. it. 
It was the maid to announce luncheon, 
but what a maid! Hair black as coal, 
with the suggestion of night in its shad- 
ows; dark, deep eyes with sweeping 
lashes; a perfect Cupid’s bow of a 
mouth, red as a cherry and just as 
tempting; a -scudding dimple that 
twinkled in the cheek and disappeared 
—one could not say just where—and 
which belied the demureness of the ex- 
pression. The figure was slight and 
trimly dressed in gray with a white be- 
ruffled apron and a piquant cap with 
long, flowing streamers. 

What a model for Yvette, the leading 
character in the new play he was about 
to produce! Just the type he had been 
evolving in his mind but had been un- 
able to picture distinctly. Decidedly the 
trip was already worth while. Con- 
stantly, during the luncheon, his eyes 
followed the figure that flitted like a 
butterfly—or a moth, perhaps—about 
the room. When she departed kitchen- 
ward on some culinary errand, he in- 
quired of his hostess the girl’s name. 

“Bettina,” the old lady responded 
promptly, though she was not communi- 
cative on the subject, saying the maid 
had been with her only a short time 
and she trusted monsieur would forgive 
any omissions. 

He reassured the little dame by de- 
claring that the service was perfect and 
the servant most unusual. When Bet- 
tina returned with hot rolls, there was 
a dimple skipping mischievously about 
her cheek. 


The week for Beardsley was a verit- 
able holiday. Only one man at the of- 
fice had been entrusted with his ad- 
dress, receiving strict injunctions that 
any interruption must be of the life- 
and-death order to be forgiven. Clifton 
Beardsley had a.fad. It was one that he 
did not share with his fellow-workers 
for fear of the ridicule and chaffing it 
would induce. The fad _ itselfi—the 
search for local color—was praisewor- 
thy enough, but to the average manager 
belonged to the “high-brow” tenden- 
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cies. When Beardsley had a play to pro- 
duce he spent, if possible, from a week 
to ten days in the locality in which the 
scenes were laid. Being his own pro- 
ducer, he found himself repaid by 
hints and inspiration that came to him 
on such pilgrimages. 

On his return to the city he sent his 
scene painter to some spot carefully se- 
lected as requisite for their needs. He 
would have the man come up to Vaux- 
Marie the following week. He could get 
a sketch of the vine-sheltered cottage 
with roses clambering over the win- 
dows ; by the aid of modern stage-craft 
he. could imitate fairly well the old- 
fashioned garden, the crumbling walls 
and tumbled-down benches. All these 
he could be trusted with, but there was 
one thing that was beyond the cunning 
of the artist, something that Beardsley 
himself longed to transport bodily to 
the far-away Rialto and that was a be- 
witching little French maid named Bet- 
tina. 

Each day he watched the girl atten- 
tively, when she waited on the table, 
when she busied herself about the house 
or played at gardening among the flow- 
ers. He heard her sing delicious little 
French chansons, that he meant to in- 
clude in his third act; he studied her 
as she coquetted innocently with Pierre 
LeMott, the postman—saw her dimple 
mischievously, watched her grow de- 
mure. Once the thought came to him of 
putting her on the stage in the role of 
Yvette, she was such a living, breath- 
ing embodiment of the character; then 
he laughed impatiently at himself. 
Surely he was showman enough to 
know that the naturalness, the simplic- 
ity, the very qualities that he wished 
for the part would shrivel and die un- 
der the glare of the footlights. Stage- 
fright, gaucherie, and amateurishness 
would take their place. Besides, he rea- 
soned, while the girl fit the role as 
characterized in the first and second 
acts, a young Canadian beloved by an 
artist from the city, the emotion re- 
quired in Act Three—in which the lov- 
er has deserted her and returned to his 
old haunts—would be quite beyond her, 
as would the society scenes in the last 
act in which the girl comes into her 
own and gives the lover a taste of his 
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own medicine. No, certainly, this sim- 
ple little Bettina, for all her fascinating 
coquetry, could not reach the depths 
nor heights, could not touch the subtle- 
ties. , 

Such were the thoughts that coursed 
through his mind on the evening that 
was to be his last in this delightful 
Vaux-Marie. To-morrow he must go 
back to little old Broadway, with its 
noise, its tension and its glamour ; must 
go back to engage someone to play the 
role of his stage Bettina. Eleanor Rob- 
son had come near the part in her 
“Merely Mary Ann,” but he knew Miss 
Robson had signed for the coming sea- 
son. There was no one else upon whom 
he could lay a mental finger. He lit a 
fresh cigar, rammed his hands deep in- 
to his pocekts—an attitude that, to 
those who knew him well, bespoke se- 
rious thought—and, passing out of the 
little gate, he walked slowly down the 
road, 

The moon was full and high, casting 
a white revealing glare on the smooth 
dust, on the hedges and the broken 
fences. There was no wind stirring and 
Beardsley’s footsteps, for he was a 
heavy man and tall, sounded distinctly 
on the evening air. About half-a-mile 
from the house, he paused to listen, a 
sound had come to him from the road 
beyond, the sound of a woman sobbing. 
Instinctively he quickened his steps, 
the masculine response to the feminine 
need. Scarcely five paces beyond was 
seen the slim figure of a girl seated un- 
der a tree by the roadside, giving way 
to a perfect paroxysm of grief. A few 
steps more and he recognized the figure 
of Bettina. 


The girl was wrapped in a long, light 
cape, her maid’s cap still pinned on the 
dark hair. Her face was chalky white, 
and by the clear light of the moon 
Beardsley could see that it was tear- 
stained and wretched. In one small, 
clenched hand she held a crumpled pa- 
per that was very evidently the source 
of her grief. She started up on hearing 
Beardsley so near her and would have 
made her escape had he not detained 
her. 

“Bettina, child,” he said, sympatheti- 
cally, “what is it?” 
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“Ah, monsieur,” the girl cried, turn- 
ing her luminous eyes toward him, half- 
frightened, wholly sorrowful, “mon- 
sieur, my heart eet ees brake. I am only 
a woman, *Sieur, very little and not so 
worth, but my heart eet was beeg and 
could love much, *Sieur. I haf love An- 
dré so long—seence we both so leetle as 
flowers—seence I can remember I haf 
love André. He has gone long time—he 
has gone to get monies for we to marry. 
He get zee money, but he get also an- 
other belle amie, another sweetheart. 
And me—I can just die, Sieur, eet ees 
all that ees left!” 

With her first words, the sweet voice, 
rich now with the deep notes of feel- 
ing, thrilled Beardsley unaccountably. 
So the girl was capable of emotion aft- 
er all—he thought of his play—but the 
pathetic figure she made, so little and 
desolate against the background of the 
lonely, uninhabited stretch of country 
and the still night, banished all thoughts 
of shop. There was an irresistible hu- 
man appeal in the vibrant voice. If the 
man had begun by thinking of business, 
he ended by contemplating murder ; his 
hands itched for the throat of the unac- 
countable recreant, André. 

Murmuring consolatory phrases, he 
guided Bettina back to the house 
where, seated on the steps, she told him 
much of her early life—her childhood 


days passed among flowers with birds* 


and butterflies as playfellows; then, the 
death of her father, followed swiftly by 
that of the little mother, who “could 
not leeve alone*~~-her own desolation 
and the subsequent sufferings as a 
charity-pupil at a convent; the first 
blissful meeting with the lover—the 
most glorious man, this André—the 
days of heaven that followed, until his 
departure; the reunion, so confidently 
looked forward to; then this last blow, 
which was totally unexpected and so 
undeserved. 
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It was not the story—Beardsley was 
used to hard-luck tales; he’d seen this 
very incident worked out in a thousand 
plays, on the stage, in a hundred lives 
off—it was the manner of telling it, the 
rich voice choked with sobs, the brave 
attempt at self-control, the expressive 
dejection of the little figure. Beardsley 
felt he had never been so deeply af- 
fected. He uttered a few platitudes, 
coughed as if he had caught cold in the 
night air and longed—oh, how he 
longed for someone that he might 
throttle. 

“Monsieur has a beeg heart,” said the 
maid finally—they had both arisen. 
“Monsieur feel, he understand?” 

“Feel? You bet your sweet life I 
feel!” he cried, fiercely. “Why, girl, I’d 
do anything, I—” 

Mercifully she stopped him. 

“I’m sorry,’ she said with a swift, 
bright change of tone that was com- 
pletely bewildering. “It’s a shame—- 
when you’re so good. But you'll forgive 
me, I know, for you're a fighter, too, 
and all’s fair in love and theatrical 
warfare, isn’t it, Mr. Beardsley? Wont 
you come in?” 

As if hypnotized, he entered the din- 
ing-room after her. The room was well 
lighted and empty. The girl, with a look 
half-merry, half-apologetic, raised two 
slim, white hands to her head and drew 
off a curly wig of lustrous black hair, 
surmounted by a piquant cap; then she 
tossed aside her cape and stood before 
him—fair-haired, elegant, and unmis- 
takably of the metropolis. 

“T’m Courtenay Marshall,” she said, 
gently, generous in her victory. “Will 
you sign me for Mile. Yvette in the new 
play?” 

Beardsley regarded her a moment 
without the flicker of an eyelash. 

“My offices are 1402 Broadway,” he 
said. “You may come in to sign your 
contract on Thursday.” 

















The Actor As a Gambler 


By TYRONE POWER 


] TAKE these definitions from the Century dictionary: 
GamBLE: To play at any game of hazard for a stake; hence, to 
engage in financial transactions or speculations dependent for suc- 
cess chiefly upon chance or unknown contingencies. 

GAMBLER: One, who gambles; a gamester. 

The following story is told of Charles Frohman: 

One day a stranger entered the Frohman offices in New York, 
with an important manner and a request to be permitted to see 
the well-known theatrical manager and producer immediately, 
upon matters of great moment. Al (Hayman), the man who 
stands between Frohman and people whose only business seems 
to be to get something with little return, questioned the stranger. 

“Who are you?” asked Hayman. 

“Tam John Smith of Squegee.” 

“And what is your business with Mr. Frohman?” Hayman was: 
courteous. 

“T want a job.” 

“Actor?” 

“Actor!” cried the stranger. “I should say not. I want some- 
thing worth while. I want a position in Mr. Frohman’s office. 
I want to help him pick winners.” 

“Oh,” Hayman smiled, “so you have the right dope on the 
ponies, have you?” 

“Ponies?” the stranger seemed half indignant. “Say, I’m no 
tout, and I wasn’t talking about horse races. I want to help Mr. 
Frohman pick winning plays. Why, man, I can tell a poor play in 
the manuscript every time.” 

Hayman stepped tovone side, bowed elaborately, and replied 
solemnly, 

“Pass right into Mr. Frohman’s private office. I am sure you 
are the kind of a man he would like very much to see.” 

So into the presence of the manager stalked the stranger, and 
without the loss of any of his dignity and air of supreme im- 
portance, he told his purpose, described his powers, and asked, 

“What would a man with such ability be worth to you, Mr. 
Frohman ?” 

Frohman, who had looked bored at first, and who had secretly 
been swearing at Hayman for letting the man pass, but whose 



































interest had grown as the man talked, gazed at him and spoke 
with a catch in his voice: 

“My dear sir, such a man would be worth to me—and to any 
other theatrical producer—just about one million dollars a year 
for about twenty years. After twenty years the producer would 
retire from business and hire John D. Rockefeller for an office 
boy.” 

Ido not say this story is true, but whether it is truth or fic- 
tion, it is a good explanatory note to the definitions from the 
dictionary. If-the stage is a gamble, and I am forced to say I 
think it is, the Frohman story shows how many are the chances 
to fail and how few are the probabilities of success. 
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My father was an actor. He was very fond of his work, of his 
art, for he looked upon acting as one of the arts. He was suc- 
cessful in a measure—quite successful, I might say, for his day. 
He admired good actors. Yet he would not advise any one of 
whom he was fond to adopt the stage as a career. Among the 
earliest of our serious talks of which I have distinct recollection 
is one in which he said to me, 

“My boy, do not be an actor. The stage is a glittering will-o’- 
the-wisp. Do not have anything to do with the theatre. It is too 
uncertain.” 

Perhaps the fact that my father took the trouble to give me this 
advice, and to give it in such a serious way, made me all the 
more determined to be an actor. Nearly all young men are averse 
to taking advice as to their careers from older people; they seem 
to think the older people are trying to be piggish and keep all the 
good things for themselves; this attitude of mind is especially 
prominent when an adviser is trying to prevent a young man 
from following the career of the older man. 

I was not an extraordinarily exceptional young man, and I 
thought I knew more about life—without any experience—than 
did my father with his long start on me. At that time I was not 
aware of the fact that I had such a high opinion of my own good 
judgment, but I since have seen that I did have such an opinion. 
At any rate, I decided I would see for myself whether the life 
of an actor would be good or bad. 

I have found that my father knew exactly what he was talking 
about when he spoke of the uncertainties of the profession, and it 
is not as uncertain now as it was in his day, although it is uncer- 
tain enough now. At least I know of no actor, no manager, no 
playwright, no theatre owner who wishes it to be any more un- 
certain. There are some people who like uncertainties, and who 
grumble a little when life runs along too smoothly, but you need 









































never hope to find such persons connected with the theatrical pro- 
fession and business. 

Your American game of draw-poker—which I learned some 
years ago, shortly after I came over from England—is no more 
a game of chance than is the theatrical game. In fact, some- 
times I am tempted to think the theatre is more of a gamble than 
is poker. In poker you know the value of the cards you hold— 
even though you may not know the value of those your opponents 
hold. 

In the theatre, however—especially in the production of a new 
play—you never know the value of your cards, because the same 
cards vary in value according to the place, the character of the 
audience, the temper of the audience, the temper of the players, 
the weather, elections, politics, and business conditions. 

A pair of aces this month in Chicago may be worth no more 
than a pair of deuces in New York or Boston or Philadelphia or 
St. Louis, next month. Yet they are the same aces, and they are 
laid down on the table in about the same way. 

The play that starts off as if it would be a tremendous suc- 
cess dwindles to a fizzle in a few weeks. The play that has been 
scorned from the very first, and that looks sure to finish last in 
the race for success, blossoms out suddenly into a tremendous hit. 

The actor may be in the first or he may be in the second of 
these described plays. He (sometimes) picks his company, and 


takes his chance of guessing right on the bet. 
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This may bring to the minds of the uninitiated the query: “But 
the actor is paid a salary, so why should it be such a gamble with 
him? If one play fails, the man who has employed him will use 
him in another play.” 

Granted that the manager’s bank-account is sufficiently elastic 
to stand the pull of a losing production and to continue paying 
salaries, the actor loses, nevertheless, every time he is entangled 
in a losing venture. , 

In the first place, it is not beneficial to be associated with a 
failure. I mean that while the thoughtful element of the public 
may dissociate the actor from the play, a large element associ- 
ates the failure with the actor who took part in it. 

In the next place, the actor loses the time he has been forced to 
rehearse for the new play. If the play is a failure, that rehearsal 
time is an absolute loss, and can never be regained. 

Here is an example from my own experience that shows how 
time is squandered on rehearsals. Several years ago I was en- 
gaged for a part in “The Christian Pilgrim,” a pretentious play 
on the spectacular order, in which that charming actress, Miss 






































Henrietta Crosman, starred. Every one connected with the play 
thought it would be a great success, and the longer we worked 
upon it the more confident we became. 

The rehearsals occupied nine weeks. That meant nine weeks 
when we could not do anything else. 

When “The Christian Pilgrim” was produced it was a failure. 
Everyone who had bet it would be a success—and that included 
everyone who had agreed to tie up with it—lost his wager. The 
play ran for four weeks in New York, but had not strength 
enough to go anywhere else. I think it never has been heard of 
since. 

Immediately following “The Christian Pilgrim” I was given 
a part in another new play called “The Redskin,” a poetic drama 
of Indian life. “The Redskin” required several more weeks for 
rehearsal. It lasted just three weeks and was thrown into the dis- 
card. 

“The Redskin” was succeeded by another unfortunate play, 
“The Trancosa Trail,” a semi-western play. I was also in the 
cast of “The Trancosa Trail” and put in some more weeks re- 
hearsing in it. Again we thought we had a winner, and again we 
lost our bets, for “The Trancosa Trail” lasted only a short time 
—just two weeks, as I remember it—and it wasn’t enough of a 
success to justify even trying it on the road. 

There were three plays that had used up the better part of half 


a year of my time, and all I got out of them was a little rehears- 
ing experience and nine weeks’ work before the public. 
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Of course there are other elements of chance connected with 
the career of an actor. 

He may never be discovered! Think of the life of agony a man 
must lead who appears on the stage year after year in minor 
parts; who knows that the fire of genius is being smothered by 
these same unimportant parts and by the lack of appreciation of 
his ability! Yes, he may act and act and act and the public may 
never know that he is a great actor, though he longs, passionately, 
to be found out. For, strange as it may seem, there are some 
guilty ones who want their crimes to be discovered. 

He may be unfortunate in having aroused the envy of the lead- 
ing man—or the star—which has resulted in nothing but incon- 
sequential parts for him. And how can a man show his abilit:y and 
talent in inconsequential parts! It is very sad to be the victim of 
a conspiracy headed by a man who has. climbed a little higher 
on the ladder you are longing to climb. It really is amazing the 
number of ordinary actors there are at the top of the profession— 
to judge from the thoughts of the conspiracy victim! 





























To drop sarcasm, and ascend to trivialities—anything is an as- 
cent that leads away from the man who always whines. The actor 
faces the uncertainties of travel. The statistics of railway acci- 
dents do not contain the names of so very many theatrical peo- | 
ple in the list of killed and injured, but there are some, and there . 
always is the chance that you will be in the next wreck. 

He may or he may not be unable to survive the fare at the 
hotels he encounters upon the road, or the cafés he is steered 
into in the cities. 

He may or he may not improve under the régime of acting 
half the night, sitting up and trying to sleep the other half while 
a jerky train bumps over a rough railroad track endeavoring to 
reach the next “one-night stand” on time. 
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To be serious. He never has a home. No actor in the United 
States has a home. There are a few in England who may have 
homes, but in America the best we can have is a house and lot. 
It may be a mansion, or a cottage, a city residence or a beautiful 
country place, but it never can be a home so long as its owner 
continues to be an actor. 

You know, one of my keenest regrets over the passing away 
of the old-time stock-theatre companies is because we actors lost 
so much of our homes at the same time. In those days an actor, 
if at all competent, was assured of an engagement at the same 
place for a good share of the year. Under such conditions he 
could, with some reasonable hope of success, hope to have a real 
home—even if it were nothing more than a five-room flat. 

Of course, in these days, those of us who have achieved a’ 
measure of success can own our houses, and for the summer sea- 
son of two or three months we can play at having homes. That is 
what I do. It has been some years since I reached the conclusion 
that no salary a manager would be likely to offer me to work 
through the summer vacation season would be enough to warrant 
me in staying away from my place up in the Canadian woods. 

That is the place I call my home, and I am very thankful to 
say I manage to maike myself feel that it really is a home. It is 
on a little river near Lake Erie and not far from Lake Cham- 
plain. There I fish, hunt and play at being a gentleman of leisure. 



































Making a Woman of Himself 


By PHILIP R. KELLAR 








Julian Eltinge has been making a woman of himself in vaudeville 
for several seasons. He is unquestionably the greatest impersonator 
of various types of femininity on the stage to-day. How he creates 
the illusions of his performance is explained in this interview. 








T TAKES me two hours to trans- 
form myself into a woman, but it 
has taken me six years to learn how 

to do it.” 

To those whose acquaintance with 
Julian Eltinge is limited to watching 
him give his female impersonations on 
the stage, and who have not had the 
privilege of following the transforma- 
tion process that takes place in his 
dressing-room every afternoon and 
evening, this statement by him should 
prove enlightening. He made it one 
afternoon: recently, just before begin- 
ning the laborious transformation work, 
the details of which I followed with a 
great deal of interest. 

Eltinge off the stage is quite a differ- 
ent person from Eltinge on the stage. 
I had formed, unconsciously, it is true, 
a vague impression of what he would 
be, basing my mental picture on what 
he had seemed to be when I was in 
front and he was giving his very clever 
impersonations. Others ‘undoubtedly 
have formed the same sort of an im- 
pression. Mine was decidedly beside the 
matk, and so, I suspect, are theirs. 


Eltinge off the Stage 


THERE is nothing effeminate about 
him; even his small, regular features 
show masculine strength when seen 
without the accompaniment of rouge, 
“complexion,” wig, and big hat. He is 
a man above the average height and 
size, and though his hands and feet are 


smaller than the average male extrem- 
ities, they are not abnormally so; the 
small bones and pliable flesh enable him 
to make them seem smaller than they 
really are. 

In fact, after watching Eltinge 
“make-up,” my conclusion was that he 
gains his effects through a series of il- 
lusions; he makes himself seem quite 
feminine, though in reality he is not so. 

“People wonder why I stick to this 
work.” He had slipped out of most of 
his male clothing and into a dressing- 
gown and was seated in front of his 
dressing-table ready to “put on his 
face.” Poising the can of grease-paint in 
one hand he added, “Of course the big 
answer is the Saturday-night salary en- 
velope. It is hard work, but no matter 
how tired I may be, or how sick I may 
think I am during the week or during 
a performance, I can always bring my- 
self to the scratch by thinking of Sat- 
urday night.” 

“Rather mercenary,” I murmured, 
just to keep him going. 

“Oh yes, I suppose that is the way 
some people would look at it. They are 
right, in a degree, at least. Of course 
it is mercenary, but it also is good busi- 
ness. Some of my friends have never 
been able to realize that I could combine 
good business sense and practice with a 
love for my work.” 

“Some of our friends,” I suggested, 
“probably would have difficulty in see- 
ing how you could have any love for 
your theatrical work.” 
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Is it Art? 


“SURE! I know lots of people do not 
consider it art, but it is art just the 
same. Theatrical art is made up of il- 
lusions; it is built upon and exists up- 
on illusions. I am an illusion in my 
work; the better work I do, the better 
the illusion is and the more perfect the 
art. 

The healthy, out-door color of the 
skin on his face and neck was slowly 
being changed into a dead-white as he 
rubbed on a liquid preparation. 

“The fair, soft feminine skin,” he re- 
marked, with a smile. “The difference 
between mine and the real thing is that 
mine comes from a bottle and is ap- 
plied when needed.” 

Upon request he volunteered the in- 
formation that his “skin” consisted of 
several ingredients, including zinc oint- 
ment to give the needed whiteness. 

“My success is due to the fact that I 
pay so much attention to the so-called 
minor details,” he commented. “There 
are some female impersonators who 
have. much better voices for the work 
than I, some whose figures are better 
adapted to the work. They do not pay 
enough attention to these little things 
and therefore do not do as well as they 
might. The men in the audience do not 
notice such things; they get the general 
effect only. But the women do, and they 
talk about them; and, of course, when 
an actor gets women to talking about 
him—or men either—he becomes much 
more valuable in the eyes of the box- 
office, which means that he can com- 
mand a higher salary.” 

“And a higher salary is a very com- 
mendable ambition,” I murmured. 

“Tt’s what we all want,” he replied 
quickly, “even those who talk about be- 
ing wedded to their art.” 

“Are you?” 

“Wedded to my art? Oh yes, but I’m 
not so blindly in love with her that I 
cannot make a good bargain.” 

“No, I mean are you married?” 


His Views of Marriage 


“NOT yet.” He looked up, one side of 
his face beginning to look like a wom- 
an’s, as the white, the rouge and the 


paint and powder had covered the mas- 
culine lines, “Not yet. Whenever I’ve 
thought about it seriously, I managed to 
pull back in time to escape.” 

“You think it is an escape, then?” 

“For an actor, yes. People in this sort 
of life haven’t any business being mar- 
ried. I know a great many of them are, 
and some of them seem to be happy, but 
that’s maybe part of the acting. The life 
makes people too selfish. There are too 
many chances for envy and jealousy, 
professional and personal. A couple 
may appear in public to be the happiest 
two turtle doves in existence, but when 
the show’s over and they go back to 
their hotel and shut the door of their 
room, it likely commences: 

“Vou did!’ 

““T never!’ 

“You did, too! I saw you!’ 

“*VYou couldn’t see me, because I 
never !’ 

“ “Now, don’t try to lie out of it!’ 

“Biff! Bim! And at it they go. 

“Next act: After the show the fol- 
lowing night. Wife flares up as the door 
closes, and says, 

“ «So you’re chasing around with that 
big blonde again?’ 

“*‘Not guilty,’ hubby answers. 

“Oh, don’t try to deny it. I saw her 
in the box to-night!’ 

“*You saw more than I did.’ 

“ ‘No I didn’t. I saw you making eyes 
at her. You sent her the ticket.’ 

“*Vou’re crazy. I never did it.’ 

“You did, too. I saw you buy the 
ticket.’ 

“Biff! Bing! And they’re at it again. 
Maybe. next night wife doesn’t have to 
use any black on one of her eyes when 
she starts to make up.” 

“Not a very pleasant picture,” I com- 
mented, “but isn’t it an unusual scene?” 

“Maybe so,” Eltinge was covering 
the coat of tan on his arms and shoul- 
ders with the white liquid, “but it’s 
common enough to make me stick to 
my opinion. Perhaps, when I have made 
a lot of money, and am old enough to 
retire from the stage, I’ll marry.” 

“Maybe you'll have some difficulty in 
finding a girl to marry you then.” 

“Then I'll have my dogs. I’ve got ten 
of them now on my place down on 
Long Island—all English bulls and ~ 
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MAKING A WOMAN OF HIMSELF 


beauties. One of them is a brother to 
King Edward’s dog—but I believe mine 
can lick his.” 


Details of His Make-up 


ELTINGE’S face disappeared at the 
end of three-quarters of an hour, and 
the smooth-skinned, highly colored 
woman’s countenance that took its place 
looked very much out of keeping be- 
tween his closely-cut, straight black 
hair and his manly form. 

“Making up my face is the most dif- 
ficult part of my work,” he said. “Ev- 
erything has to be done over at every 
performance. With my dresses, hats, 
and wigs it is different. I spend quite a 
lot of time designing them and getting 
them made properly, but after they are 
made it doesn’t require much time to 
put them on. I haven’t found a way, 
though, to put on my face at one put.” 

“You plan most of your parapherna- 
lia?” 

“Yes, practically all of it. All the cos- 
tumes are made along the approved 
lines of woman’s dress, but I vary 
from these lines in the matter of con- 
struction. I have the underskirts, etc., 
made part of the dress—which saves 
time in changing costumes, and it is 
necessary to save time. Vaudeville au- 
diences do not like to be kept waiting 
more than a few moments.” 

He had hooked on his corsets—that 
looked more like a strait-jacket so far 
as the shape was concerned. His Japa- 
nese valet got behind and began to pull 
at the lacing, while Eltinge worked the 
flesh from the waist-line up and down 
to help along the process that soon re- 
sulted in a disappearance of the straight 
line from hip to armpit. It looked de- 
cidedly uncomfortable, and I remarked 
on the fact. 

“It is uncomfortable,” he replied, 
gasping slightly. “I never have grown 
accustomed to it, and when I finish a 
song I feel as if my breath were all 
gone. Next to Saturday night, when the 
salary envelope comes around, the most 
satisfying part of my work is when I 
get the corsets off and get a full, deep 
breath.” 

Fleshings that reach from his ankles 
to the top of the corsets were drawn on 
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and completed the “foundation work” 
of transforming the man into a woman. 
From this moment until his perform- 
ance, was over, Eltinge never sat down. 
“Can’t you?” I asked. 
“T could, but it would cause wrinkles, 
and get things out of shape.” 


In the Beginning 


A MOMENT later, in answer to a 
question, he explained how he had start- 
ed in the work. 

“It was in Boston, a number of years 
ago. I was a member of a club that gave 
theatrical entertainments. One time the 
man who played the woman couldn’t 
serve, and I was asked to take his place. 
I didn’t know anything about making- 
up then, but I read the lines so much 
better than the other fellow that they 
threw him out and gave the job to me. 

“Not long after that I made my first 
professional appearance, my engage- 
ment having been secured on the 
strength of my dramatic ability and not 
my appearance. I didn’t know much 
more about make-up then, and I went 
to thg theatre without anything. I didn’t 
even know about grease-paint. 

“They put me in the same dressing- 
room with a man who played the old 
man parts—one of the stars. He smiled 
when I told him, in answer to his ques- 
tion, that I didn’t have any make-up 
materials. To make the black lines 
about my eyes I used a burned match; 
aside from that I didn’t know anything 
except that sometimes rouge was used. 

“I watched him use his old man’s 
rouge, and when he went out decided 
I'd take a little of it, and I slapped it 
on without greasing my face first. It 
wasn’t the right stuff for me to use in 
my character, and I looked like a fright. 
But it was worse when I tried to get it 


off. 

“The old man objected to sharing the 
dressing-room with me—not because I 
had used his rouge, he thought that was 
a good joke—but because he was near 
the top of the bill and I at the bottom. 
He used to tell me of his great success 
on the Pacific Coast, how he was billed 
as the headliner, etc. 

“A couple of years later I visited the 
coast and at one place was at the same 
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theatre with this man. My name was at 
the top of the bill then, and when I 
looked for his I finally found it way 
down toward the bottom, almost out of 
sight. He came to me after the first 
night and said, 

“ “Say, Eltinge, you know they’ve got 
me way down. Must be some mistake 
about it. And say, would you mind if I 
came up and shared your dressing-room 
with you?” 

The Jap boy helped him step into— 
Eltinge did not put it on over his head 
—the long-trained green velvet gown of 
the “Brinkley Girl,” 


Why He Keeps it Up 


“SOME of the dramatic critics scold 
you for not trying to do something 
else.” 

“Oh, yes,” he laughed. “And so do 
some of my friends. They ask me why 
I don’t go into the legitimate, and I 
laugh at them. Ran across a fellow I 
used to know in Boston at a photo- 
graphic studio the other day, and he 
said in a surprised way: 

“Why, Eltinge, are you still doing 
that stunt ?’ 

“You bet I am,’ I told him. ‘How 
are you making it?” 

““Oh, pretty good. I think I'll be 
making fifty dollars a week next year.’ 

“ «Saving anything?’ 

““Oh, no, not yet—but next year I 
will.’ 

“The ‘legitimate?’ Nix for mine. Sup- 


pose I should do it, what would happen? « 


I might get a job after waiting for it 
for six months, and the manager would 
make me think I was getting the earth 
when he paid me $150 a week; the play 
might last through the season—and it 
might not. Art is all right, but I’d rather 
combine art of entertaining people with 
the art of making money so long as I 
am able to do so.” 

The bracelets were clasped about his 
arms, the necklace about his neck, and 
he began fastening on the ear-rings. 

“When did you get your ears 
pierced?” I asked. 

“Never. I don’t stick them through; 
but attach them by means of a screw 
arrangement, the little screw being hid- 
den behind the ear-lobe.” 
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He picked up several pieces of 
bunched tissue paper that lay beside the 
mirror and I watched him curiously as 
he stuffed them into the low-cut bodice. 

“Learned that trick in Paris,” he ex- 
plained, “watching a window trimmer 
dress a dummy figure. Paper is so much 
more satisfactory than the regular bust 
forms. The forms soon become set and 
stiff, but the paper is yielding and gives 
a more natural effect. It’s another one 
of the many details that one must watch 
in this sort of work.” 

The act that preceded his was draw- 
ing to a close and the Japanese boy 
drew from its box a big white hat, up- 
on the top of which were masses of 
white plumes and feathers, and under- 
neath which was a massive red wig. 
Eltinge ducked his head down, the boy 
slapped the hat on, and the transforma- 
tion was complete. He began sticking 
hair pins through the wig. 

“What for?” I asked. 

“So it wont fall off when I dance or 
nod my head.” 

“But what are you sticking the pins 
into—your scalp?” 

“No, just into my own hair. It isn’t 
long, but it does the business all right. 
There’s my cue.” 


Making Quick Changes 


A FEW moments later, after singing 
one song, he came back into the dress- 
ing-room. His manager stood at the 
door and grabbed off the hat and wig as 
he passed ; the valet was kneeling in the 
center of the floor, and with two quick 
grabs pulled off the low shoes and white 
half-hose, and with two more move- 
ments slipped the feet, already incased 
in red tights, into two red slippers. In 
the meantime the manager had grabbed 
a red bathing-suit from a chair, had 
opened it on the floor behind them, and 
Eltinge turned and _ stepped into it. 
While the Japanese boy was fastening 
the dress behind, Eltinge grabbed an- 
other wig, already tied with a red rib- 
bon band and bow, that hung beside the 
table, stuck it on and skipped out. 

This performance was repeated two 
more times, the bathing girl being trans- 
formed into the hoyden, and the hoyden 
into the Oriental dancer, in bare feet. 





MAKING A WOMAN OF HIMSELF 


Eltinge was breathing rapidly when 
he made his final exit. 

“Anybody that thinks this is easy 
ought to be made to do it once,” he 
gasped. 

“But remember Saturday night.” 
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“Sure thing! I can hardly wait for 
the week to end—not on account of 
Saturday night—but because I’m going 
home then for a while. And I’m dead 
anxious for a good hunting and fishing 
trip.” 


the Stage 


By CHARLES L. HERTZMAN 








The stage has a technical language all its own, that, to the average 
layman, is as Greek to a goose. In the following article many terms 
are defined, so there is no reason why readers of THE GREEN BOOK 
ALBUM should call “flies” “wings,” or the “apron” a “tormentor.” 








VERY business, trade, or profes- 
sion has its idioms—phrases coined 
for greater convenience to desig- 

nate some person, object, or condition 
peculiar to that vocation. But few pos- 
sess the colorful variety of expressions 
current in the world of amusement. 
One paying his first visit to that mystic 
realm beyond the footlights, especially 
during working hours, would be likely 
to hear many words and terms more 
unintelligible than Greek to the uniniti- 
ated ear. Yet each phrase has a well 
defined meaning and is perfectly under- 
stood by every one connected with the 
theatre. Or if one should happen to 
overhear the conversation of a group of 
actors “talking shop,” the probabilities 
are that many of the expressions used 
by them would appear meaningless 
when judged by the standard set down 
by Noah Webster. While a number of 
expressions bearing the mint-mark of 
the stage—such as a “hit” or a “frost” 
—have been commonly adopted and 
generally used, the majority of stage 
idioms are still a sealed book to the gen- 
eral public. 

There is an accepted term for every 

article on the stage. Each piece of scen- 
ery is designated by some peculiar 


name, and every member of the stage 
crew is known by some queer sounding 
title, The same applies to every imple- 
ment used on a stage and to every con- 
— condition peculiar to theatrical 
ife. 

Let us go upon any stage on a Mon- 
day morning, when “the show” has ar- 
rived and preparations are made for 
the week’s engagement. In the general 
bustle of incoming crates and scenery 
we may be mistaken for “grips” or 
“clearers,” or perhaps members of the 
company, and thus escape the eagle-eye 
of the stage door-tender. Then, by care- 
fully secreting ourselves in an out-of- 
the-way corner, where we may be safe 
from descending “drops” and counter- 
weights, and out of the way of hurry- 
ing property men and electricians, we 
may watch proceedings and listen to 
the jargon-like orders of the stage- 
manager who is directing operations. 

“Raise up on your short and clear 
the tormentor !” 

Before your brain has had time to 
puzzle over the definition of this 
strange command you will notice the 
left end of a “border-drop” nearest the 
proscenium arch ascend, while a “grip” 
with a long bamboo pole disengages the 
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lower end of the border from the top of 
the main “wing,” which masks the 
opening nearest the footlights. 

“Down on your short and center. Tie 
her off there!” 

The same border now settles evenly 
and the stage-manager directs his at- 
tention to another part of the stage. 

“Lower a set back of three!” 

“Bring on the set rock to mask that 
parallel !”’ 

“Brace up that wood wing in two!” 

“Lower the foliage back of the cut- 
drop in three. Up a little on the long. 
Down altogether. There, tie her off!’ 

“Here, Juice, tap a left pocket for 
the strips!” 

“Dim your foots and borders and 
throw on the spot!” 

“Here, props,:don’t forget the table 
and bell on the O. P. side!” 

These orders, and many others of a 
similar nature, will bewilder the stran- 
ger until he becomes acquainted with 
the idioms that prevail “back stage.” 


Handling the Scenery 


IN the first place, it must be under- 
stood that those stage hands whose 
duties consist of handling scenery on 
the floor are known as “grips.” The 
man in charge of the properties, which 
include every object used in a stage 
production outside of the actors, cos- 
tumes, and scenery, is known as 
“Props.” These articles themselves are 
also designated by the same term, but 
spelled with a small p. These are di- 
vided in three classes. The stage decor- 
ations, furniture, etc., are known sim- 
ply as “props.” Articles that enter into 
the plot of a play, and are handled on 
the stage by the actors, such as a glass, 
a book, or a bottle, are “hand props,” 
and those worn or carried on the per- 
son of the actor, as jewels or letters, 
which bear some relation to the action 
of the play or performance, are called 
“personal props.” 

The property man has a number of 
assistants who are known as “clearers,” 
from the fact that they clear the stage 
when a scene is “struck” or removed, 
and bring on the effects when the scene 
is being “set” or assembled. 

The man in charge of the electrical 
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department is known as “Juice,” and 
those who raise and lower the scenery 
from the stage to the loft are “Fly- 
men.” 

Each piece of scenery is designated 
by a name of its own. The large back- 
grounds, which are capable of being 
raised and lowered by sets of lines, are 
“drops.” Scenery set in grooves and 
shoved on and off from the sides of the 
stage are known as “flats.” The 
“wings” are those smaller pieces of 
scenery placed on each side of the stage 
to finish off the picture, while “borders” 
are those short drops running parallel 
to each other across the top of the stage 
and giving the sky or ceiling effect. The 
two main wings, situated on each side 
of the stage, just in back of the drop- 
curtain, are the “tormentors.” Another 
peculiar term is the “teaser,” applied 
to the drapery border just in front of 
the drop curtain and back of the pro- 
scenium arch. “Backings” are used be- 
hind doors, windows and other open- 
ings, while “maskings” are placed in 
front of platforms, parallels, and other 
mechanical contrivances that enter into 
modern stage settings. 

Scenery is divided into two general 
classes: “hanging pieces” and “set 
pieces,” to distinguish those that are 
raised and lowered on lines from above 
the stage from those which are handled 
entirely on the floor. The “hanging 
pieces” are suspended on battens from 
sets of three lines each. The lines near- 
est the “fly gallery” are known as the 
“short lines” and the other two are the 
“center” and “long” lines. The stage 
itself is divided into four or five imagi- 
nary spaces or “entrances.” The en- 
trance nearest the footlights, and im- 
mediately back of the tormentors, is 
known as “one,” and then “two,” 
“three,” “four,” and “five,” the latter 
being the extreme rear of the stage. “A 
scene in one,” therefore, occurs very 
close to the footlights, or “down stage.” 
A scene or an entrance in “three,” takes 
place about half the distance “up 
stage,” while a more spacious setting 
will be in “four” or “five,” as the case 
may be. The floor space between the 
drop curtain and the footlights is called 
the “apron.” 

Above the floor of the stage will be 
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found the “gridiron,” another domestic 
title applied to the network of wood 
and steel supporting the many sets of 
lines on which are suspended the hang- 
ing scenery. The space above the stage 
which accommodates the hanging 
pieces is known as the “flies,” and the 
balcony from which the lines are oper- 
ated and the scenery raised and lowered 
is the “fly gallery.” 

It is not necessary to run for shelter 
or raise an umbrella when you hear the 
stage-manager direct the electrician to 
“turn on the flood.” He has no inten- 
tion to deluge the stage—at least, not 
with water. A flood-light, or more com- 
monly called a “flood,” is a calcium- 
lamp, generally placed in the balcony or 
gallery of the theatre, with hood and 
reflector so arranged as to throw its 
light upon the entire stage. This dis- 
tinguishes it from the calcium, which is 
so focused as to confine its rays to a 
very small space, and designated as a 
“spot.” The footlights are called 
“foots” for short. “Strips” are those 
rows of incandescent lamps hung be- 
hind doors to illuminate the space rep- 
resenting halls or passages. “Bunch 
lights” are a series of lamps arranged 
inside of a metal reflector and used to 
illuminate dark corners on the stage, 
and “borders” are those lights suspend- 
ed in rows above the stage. 


In Front of the Stage 


THE “front of the house” has a 
supply of slang-like expressions. “Quite 
a snowstorm to-night,” you might hear 
the manager of the company remarks as 
he is “counting the house” with the 
treasurer of the theatre. This will sur- 
prise you, especially as it is a warm 
night in August or September. But he 
is not referring to the beautiful flakes 
of winter. What he really means is that 
there are quite a number of passes in 
the house. Complimentary tickets are 
generally issued on white paper, and 
therefore called “snow.” If there should 
be more than the usual amount of these 
tickets, the manager will lightly refer 
to it as a “snowstorm.” As there are 
many slang terms for money, such as 
“cush,” “dough,” and “long green,” so 
theatre-passes are referred to in as 
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many different ways by attaches of the 
playhouse. A pass may be either a 
“comp,” a “fake,” or a “ducat.” The 
person accepting a free ticket to a thea- 
tre is a “deadhead” or a “skull.” 

Some managers consider it wise to is- 
sue a number of complimentary tickets 
on occasions, such as opening nights, in 
order to assure themselves of a large 
audience, and this is called “papering 
the house.” When a ticket seller so ar- 
ranges his audience that a comparative- 
ly small number of people will cover a 
large portion of the house, leaving no 
apparent vacant spots, he is “dressing 
the house.” Hard admission tickets 
bearing no seat coupons are called 
“stiffs,” and the unsold coupon tickets 
left in the box-office after the sale are 
referred to as “deadwood.” 

The treasurer of a theatrical com- 
pany, or the one who pays the salaries, 
is called “the ghost” or “the man in 
white,” and on salary day “the ghost 
walks.” This expression, however, is 
not so frequently used now, as the the- 
atrical business is upon a solid founda- 
tion and salary day comes regularly. 
But the phrase.was very generally used 
in the days of “fly-by-nights,” when 
the walking of the ghost was a prob- 
lematical episode. 


With the Actors 


WHEN an actor talks of New York, 
he is sure to refer to it as “God’s coun- 
try,’ for whether he originally hails 
from Ionia or Kankakee, he soon looks 
upon the metropolis as home, or at 
least, headquarters. The smaller cities, 
or one-night-stands, are “tanks” or 
“burgs.” A company is said to be “wild- 
catting” when it is touring with no defi- 
nite route contracted for. The manager 
of the small town “op’ry house” is sar- 
castically referred to as “Frohman.” 

“What is your next stand?” a man- 
ager is asked. “Boston,” is his reply. 
“What is the jump?” “One hundred 
and sixty miles,” he answers. From 
which it will be seen that the city or 
town where a theatrical company is en- 
gaged to appear is the “stand,” and the 
distance between stands is referred to 
as the “jump.” 

As is commonly known, when a play 
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is a succ2ss it is a “hit,” while a failure 
is a “frost.” The various degrees of an 
attraction’s drawing qualities are de- 
scribed as “standing ’em up” and “turn- 
ing em away.” An author or actor who 
scores a success is said to have “put one 
over.” An audience that enthuses over 
a play is said to be “alive,” and when 
the auditors are unusually free with 
their applause they are said to be “eat- 
ing it up.” On the other hand, when the 
spectators fail to respond to the work 
of the players they are termed “cold,” 
and to reflect on the intelligence of an 
audience a theatrical man will remark 
that the play or situation is “over their 
heads.” 

“He’s an angel,” you will hear some 
manager or actor say of a person who 
exhibits no outward signs of celestial 
origin or saintly disposition ; but the re- 
mark only intends to convey the infor- 
mation that the person in question is 
not a showman in the true sense of the 
word, but is given to financially back- 
ing theatrical enterprises. An actor who 
is inclined to be susceptible to feminine 
charms is likely to.be called a “Romeo,” 
while that type of youth who haunts 


, the stage door of theatres where mu- 


sical comedy or other “girly” entertain- 
ments prevail is known as a “Johnny.” 
A henpecked husband in a theatrical 
company is referred to as a “Barnaby,” 
the name being derived from an old 
time minstrel sketch, “Bibbs and 
Bibbs,” one of the characters in which, 
a henpecked husband, was called “Barn- 
aby Bibbs.” A “Patsy” is a member of 
a company upon whom falls the blame 
for the misdeeds of others. 

The minstrel man calls a silk hat a 
“Hi Henry,” after a well-known min- 
strel by that name who invariably wore 
this style of headgear. This same hat is 
also known as an “11:45,” after the 
hour at which a minstrel company gen- 
erally assembles for parade. 

For an actor to receive professional 
courtesy in the form of admission to 
a theatrical performance is to be “rec- 
ognized ;” when such courtesy is re- 
fused it is to be “turned down.” A 
member of a company whose services 
are only nominal is called “excess bag- 
gage.” An actor who is out of an en- 
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gagement is said to be “walking Broad- 
way,” though he may be miles away 
from that thoroughfare. 

The manuscript of a play is referred 
to as the “script.” The length of a part 
is measured by “sides,” a side being a 
typewritten page about half the size of 
an ordinary letter sheet. The parts con- 
tain “lines,” “cues,” and “business.” 
The lines are the spoken parts of the 
play; the cues are the signals which 
govern the performance, while the pan- 
tomime or byplay is known as “busi- 
ness.” A good part is said to be “fat” 
and a small part is called a “bit.” A 
part with unusually fine opportunities 
is termed “actor proof.” The chorus of 
a musical show is often spoken of as 
the “merry-merry,” or more inelegant- 
ly, “the bunch.” 


The Vaudevillians’ Slang 


THE vaudeville stage has its own ac- 
cepted form of phraseology. A song 
and dance specialty presented by two or 
more women is a “sister act.” An acro- 
batic performance by two or more men 
is a “brother act.” That style of exhi- 
bition in which an acrobat juggles chil- 
dren on his feet is a “Risley act.” Bal- 
ancing an acrobat on a pole is called 
doing a “perch act.” Any act that does 
not depend upon singing or talking is 
a “dumb act.” An Irish impersonator is 
a “Tad,” an Italian performer is a 
“Guinea,” and a colored actor is a “din- 
gy” or a “pick” according to age or 
size. A vaudeville actor who performs 
in front of the first entrance drop is 
said to do “an act in one,” these acts 
being necessary to permit of setting the 
stage for the act which follows. 

There are times when a line, scene 
or song will gain enthusiastic approval 
from an audience aside from its merit, 
as reference to the President, the Na- 
tional Flag, a local celebrity, or a popu- 
lar topic. This is called “Give us your 
kind applause,” as it appeals directly to’ 
the patriotism or local pride of the aud- 
itors. A dramatic actor appearing in 
vaudeville is called a “legit.” A mon- 
ologue is “a string of talk;” suggestive 
lines are called “ginger,” and old famil- 
iar jokes are termed “oakum.” 
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In Circusdom 


WHEN the circus man talks about a 
“barker” he is not referring to a dog, 
but to that individual whose siren tones 
tempt you to pay your dime and step 
into the side-show. This gentleman is 
also known as a “blower” or a “spiel- 
er.” The ground on which a circus is 
exhibited is known as the “lot,” and the 
tents are called “tops.” The “big top” 
is the main tent where the principal 
performance is given; the “kid top” is 
the side-show, where the “freaks” are 
exhibited; the “animal top” is the 
menagerie, and the “cook top” is the 
tent where the meals are prepared and 
served to the employes. Food is called 
“peck” and the consumption thereof is 
termed “scoffing.” The manager, or 
person in authority with a circus, is 
known as the “main guy;” the musi- 
cians are “windjammers,” and the can- 
vasmen and other laborers are “razor- 
backs.” The boys who sell peanuts and 
other refreshments are “butchers,” and 
the red lemonade of circus fame is al- 
luded to as “slop” or “suds.” Those 
gentlemen who often follow a circus 
for the purpose of mingling with the 
crowds and separating the unwary 
from their hard earned cash are known 
as “guns.” When on the lot, circus peo- 
ple refer to each other as “his nibs,” 
while an outsider is a “gilly.” 

The different styles of equestrian 
performances have various titles. The 
male or female rider who glides 
through paper hoops and turns som- 
ersaults on the horse’s back is said to do 
a “principal act.” The rider who is 
mounted in the usual fashion and puts 
the animal through various paces per- 
forms a “manage act,” and the same 
style of performance, but with the horse 
attached to a cart is calleda“high school 
act.” Circus acrobats are called “kink- 
ers,” and each acrobatic act contains an 
“understander” and a “top-mounter.” 
Trapeze performances in which one of 
the troupe is thrown between two other 
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gymnasts are “casting acts,” and those 
in which a flying trapeze is used are 
called “return acts.” 

“Hey Rube” is the battle cry of the 
tented amusement institution. When 
these words are heard on the lot they 
are a sign of trouble, and immediately 
every attache arms himself with a 
stake, pin, or whatever implement’ is 
nearest at hand and proceeds to enter 
into the certain “mix-up.” 


“Uncle Tom” Phraseology 


THE great number of companies, 
large and small, who have played “Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin” in the past three or 
four decades has developed an army of | 
actors of more or less ability who are 
known as “Tom people.” These actors 
can play any part from Uncle Tom to 
a Bloodhound, but would be entirely 
out of their element in any other play 
but this once popular classic. This is al- 
so the case with that class of actors 
whose talents are confined to repertoire 
organizations which the average thea- 
tregoer never hears of. They are known 
as “rep” actors, and their light shines 
only in the very small towns, far from 
the beaten paths of the more pretentious 
organizations. 

An actor who assumes more than one 
role in a play, or who attends to any 
other duties aside from those generally 
assigned to one in his position is said 
to “double in brass.” The literal mean- 
ing of this expression is to play an in- 
strument in the band as well as appear 
in the regular stage performance—as 
with minstrel companies and other at- 
tractions giving a parade. 

There are countless other phrases 
and expressions that originated on the 
stage, in the dressing-rooms, in the box- 
office or on the circus lot; but so many 
of them have been accepted by the gen- 
eral public and added to the long list 
of modern slang that they can no longer 
be properly classed as purely idioms of 
the stage. 





A Celestial Comedy 


By CHARLTON LAWRENCE EDHOLM 








In the following article the reader is taken into a Chinese theatre 
where, for a time, he views the performance; thence, “on behind,” 
into that mysterious region across the footlights, that belongs to the 
actors, where there is no illusion, only grimy canvas and dust motes. 








HE old Jackson Street Theatre in 
the Chinese quarter of San Fran- 
cisco was a bare, ramshackle 


structure with a bleak and barn-like in- 
terior, a shabby pit, and a gallery of 
plain boards. The stage was destitute 
of wings, curtains, or any scenery ; just 
a platform, backed by a dull and literal 
wall, the only ornament on this back- 
ground being two scarlet posters with 


brush work like laundry tickets. These 
were pasted on either side of an eight- 
day clock from Connecticut, whose pale, 
unintellectual face looked upon the 
cheerless auditorium. In the evening 
when its hands indicated the hour of 
six, it saw only a handful of spectators 
and row upon row of inhospitable 
benches, for the best seats were of com- 
mon pine, hard and unfinished, unless 
the polish acquired by decades of fric- 
tion with the occupants’ trousers may 
be regarded as a finish. 

Although we arrived so early that the 
pit was deserted but for half a dozen 
Chinese boys perched on the back of the 
first row benches, yet we found the 
performance well under way, the or- 
chestra in the center of the scene bang- 
ing, thumping, and squeaking to the un- 
responsive void, and smoking cigarets 
when occasion offered. For white visit- 
ors a score of camp chairs were set on 
both ends of the stage, and, taking our 
seats, we were brushed by the flowing 
robe of the mandarin who at that mo- 
ment entered in state. He was preceded 
- by a couple of coolies bearing wands 
of bamboo, and the mean attire of his 


suite was obviously a foil to our 
grandee’s magnificence. 


The Costume the Thing 


IN Hamlet, “the play’s the thing,” 
but in these celestial dramas the action 
is secondary to the costume, so I may 
be pardoned for describing at length 
that of our mandarin. It was a long and 
ample tunic of heavily embroidered 
yellow silk reaching to his boot legs, 
which were also of silk, pea-green in 
color, gold embroidered and be-span- 
gled. They terminated in white soles 
three inches or more in thickness. His 
head-dress was a foot and a half high 
and this, too, was of silk with a fan- 
shaped array of scarlet pom-poms nod- 
ding above it, while from projections 
over his ears dangled tassels of magenta 
cord that brushed his shoulders. 

But the beard! That beard was the 
finishing touch of the costumer’s art 
and the wearer stroked its yard of 
white horse-hair with complacent fin- 
gers. Meanwhile, he beamed upon his 
audience, the six small China boys 
aforesaid, as if he might be remarking: 
“My young friends, I will not deceive 
you, natural as they may appear, these 
hairs grew not where you see them.” 
*Twas good rare honesty gone to waste, 
for this Chinese conception of patri- 
archal whiskers was fastened with a — 
painfully visible wire which hung over 
the actor’s ears, drooped gracefully 
down his cheeks, and seemed to nip his 
upper lip with a fastener of some sort, 
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so that the flowing strands draped his 
mouth as a bead portiére drapes a door- 
way. 

His face was made up so as to ap- 
pear wise as serpents and harmless as 
doves or, to use a homelier phrase, he 
looked as if butter wouldn’t melt in his 
mouth. 

Carefully turning back his flowing 
sleeves so as to uncover the slender, 
long-nailed fingers, he proceeded with 
a graceful wave of his fan to deliver 
an oration apparently interminable. He 
told who he was, from whom de- 
scended, mentioned the most remark- 
able feats performed by his ancestors 
and the striking events in the reign of 
the various emperors whom these an- 
cestors had so honorably served. Men- 
tioned also the time and place of the 
scene we witnessed, together with a 
vivid description of the adjacent land- 
scape. I thought I had the clew to the 
emptiness of the house. 

Like the oft-quoted brook, our orator 
went on forever; babbled over shallows 
in a high-keyed sing-song to the ac- 
companiment of clashing cymbals, fid- 
dies of two strings, guitars and gongs, 
for the orchestra at the rear of the 
stage never rested. It was not pretty, 
but it was art. 

Presently, I judged by the actions of 
the stage manager that the speech was 
nearing its close—for even a brook can 
run dry sometimes. This important 
functionary continually slouched upon 
the stage, stuck his hands in the pock- 
ets of his dirty, American clothes, 
turned his back to the audience, and 
misbehaved generally; I would not be 
surprised if he were chewing tobacco, 
that is, if Chinese ever fall so low. But 
toward the end of the monologue he 
became very busy and accommodating, 
placed a chair for the mandarin in the 
center of the stage and arranged the 
few accessories for the next scene. 


The Art of Sitting Down 


AT THE conclusion of his great ef- 
fort, the orator turned with an upward 
kick of the left heel, which might have 
seemed flippant in a less dignified per- 
sonage, and entered upon the operation 
of sitting down. A little foot-stoot had 
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. been placed on the straight, right-an- 
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gled chair, presumably to increase the 
sitter’s apparent height. Very deliber- 
ately he settled himself upon this, ac- 
cording to the etiquette governing the 
use of chairs. He placed his feet wide 
apart and turned the toes outward till 
they formed a straight line with his 
heels; he placed his arms akimbo, dis- 
playing the flag-like wings of the 
sleeves; his well-manicured hands rest- 
ed upon his silken thighs. Meanwhile, 
the ever-busy stage-manager had 
flipped the long streamers which de- 
pended behind the grandee’s head-dress, 
deftly flipped them over the stiff back . 
of the chair that they might not be 
crumpled; the exalted body deigned to 
relax a trifle, and the operation of sit- 
ting down was completed. 

Now, whether the plot of the drama 
presented that evening is precisely as 
we understood it, I will not affirm pos- 
itively. We had no guide or interpreter 
to elucidate doubtful passages, nor in- 
deed was there any other white person 
present when we came except a young 
Irish watchman. This intensely bored 
employee regarded neither us nor the 


‘ play, but lounged with his back to the 


actors, alternately re-reading the paper 
and paring his nails: he was so com- 
pletely absorbed in these occupations 
that I hesitated to ask him for infor- 
mation. So we had no outsider’s hints 
to guide or misguide, and we followed 
our own clew to a story like this: 


Something of the Plot 


ENTER to our enthroned mandarin 
an old man clad simply in pearl-gray, 
probably a go-between, whose lengthy 
speeches dwell upon the charms of two 
princesses, rich, beautiful as the full 
moon, of a family so old as to antedate 
the deluge; in short, just the right kind 
of wives for the mandarin’s most hon- 
orable and illustrious sons. 

These young men presently appear in 
a silken glory that outshines even the 
father’s bright raiment, and deliver 
classic orations which are more inter- 
esting to the Chinese spectators, who 
by this time half filled the pit, than to 
the “foreign devils” on the stage. 

The action of the piece at this point 
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is limited to marching in at the door 
to the left of the stage and marching 
out again through the door to the right. 
It is a play of processions and polished 
eloquence thus far. 

In due course the princesses so high- 
ly recommended are introduced, two 
green-clad, languid beauties, powdered 
‘ and rouged, with penciled eyebrows 
arched above downcast eyes. They come 
tripping and shuffling upon their tiny 
feet, a gait which the Chinese poets 
compare to the swaying .of a lily upon 
its stem. They are indeed, the very 
quintessence of virginity, and by way 
of contrast are in the care of a self- 
possessed duenna in shiny black panta- 
loons. This plump and practical little 
person evidently counsels them aright 
for, after much questioning in faint 
falsetto, after much fanning and deli- 
cate gesturing of bird-like fingers, after 
much tremulous reluctance, much un- 
necessary drying of scarlet lips with 
silk handkerchiefs, their coyness is 
overcome and the maidens consent. It 
is the most comical zsthetic courtship 


ever staged: Imagine a rainbow woo- 
ing a zephyr and employing Sancho 
Panza as a marriage broker! 

The stage-manager, who has been 
lounging against the wall picking his 
teeth, now hastens to place a deal-table 
in the center of the scene bearing a 


wooden property candle, ink-stone, 
brushes, and scarlet paper on which the 
nuptial contract is drawn up. All this 
time the theatre has been filling, and 
now parties of tourists begin to arrive 
in charge of Chinatown guides. The lat- 
ter are seedy looking fellows, like pet- 
ty politicians out of a job, who seem 
to know all the Chinamen by their first 
names and address remarks to the 
stage-manager in Cantonese. They are 
shabby and ignorant as a rule, but are 
indispensable to their clients. 

One aggressively independent party 
of white visitors comes to open humili- 
ation for lack of such a guide. Finding 
no vacant chairs on their end of the 
stage and seeing some unoccupied ones 
at the other end, they stroll across the 
scene in front of the players and cre 
promptly hissed by the audience, in 
‘spite of their sealskins and diamonds 
and evening-clothes. The Irish watch- 
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man wakes up for the first time and, 
passing behind the stage through the 
dressing-room, tells the insulted tour- 
ists that they have made a bad break, 
that they should have followed the 
route he took, as both audience and 
players regard it as an evil omen, a 
hoodoo, for visitors to cross in front 
of the actors. 

Meanwhile, the princesses have bade 
an affecting farewell to their parents 
and are now on their way to the scene 
of the marriage-feast, and presumably 
through a mountainous, unfriendly 
land. Armed attendants hold canopies 
above and around them on the march, 
so that one sees only the tiny soles of 
their shoes pattering along. The 
shrewd, masterful little duenna is di- 
recting things, as usual. 

Upon this exalted company breaks a 
robber band, armed—like Tom Saw- 
yer’s—with wooden swords, and led by 
a bandit whose face is most horribly 
streaked with paint. A wicked demon 
or malignant demi-god, I take it, for 
he resembles some of the deities I have 
seen in the Joss House. He and his 
young devil of a son rudely snatch 
away the canopies that veil the fair 
ones in spite of the resistance of the 
escort led by the spirited duenna. All in 
vain! They are scattered like chaff by 
the paternal demon, while his scape- 
grace of a son leads away the helpless 
fair ones; hand in hand, trembling and 
in tears, they go to the unknown doom 
that awaits them behind the stage. 

As they disappear the aged father of 
the ravished maidens comes on the 
scene. The duenna breathlessly tells 
him of the outrage, whereat the ancient 
man weeps grievously, he declaims 
poetry, he quotes Confucius and Men- 
cius through his horsehair-beard for at 
least ten minutes, so great is his woe! 
Then he toddles away to ask help of 
the gods, the faithful duenna mean- 
while arming herself with a trusty 
sword of wood, which is to deliver the 
innocent and injured ladies, and so exit 
most valiant of chaperones. 


Scene Shifting Easy 


THE stage being clear, the manager 
deftly prepares the throne of a divinity 











by ‘setting two chairs together, front 
to front, and placing a little foot-stool 
upon them. Then with the help of a 
stage-carpenter, a bamboo rod is se- 
cured so that it stands upright from 
each chair-back, and a truly regal scar- 
let tapestry, adorned with gold dragons 
and brightened with bits of mirror, is 
stretched between the tops of the rods, 
and behold! the canopied judgment seat 
of a deity. 

Preceded by his suite, the god now 
makes his appearance in a costume 
much like that of the mandarin of the 
first scene, but far more gorgeously 
embroidered ; also by reason of the ex- 
treme length of his. white beard, he 
presents a more venerable appearance. 
His face is streaked with white paint 
and from under his head-dress runs a 
brilliant red semicircle neatly frescoed 
on his forehead. 

Enter the injured father, begging re- 
dress and the restoration of his daugh- 
ters. The god listens, judges, deigns to 
execute his judgment, and therefore 
summons a certain demon, arrayed in 
a rather startling costume, close-fitting 
black tights, and a much décolleté 
shirt. To him is given the task of de- 
stroying the offender. All this with an 
intolerable deal of elegant language and 
gently waving fans from the parties 
concerned. 

It makes one’s throat dry merely to 
hear so much talk: Summoning the ven- 
dor of sugar-cane, who wanders about 
with a tub of delicacies on his head, I 
purchase a foot of the succulent stalk 
and munch at it like the majority of the 
spectators in the pit. Lizette does not 
care for its insipid flavor and I am sat- 
isfied to present the greater part of 
mine to a certain small damsel, who 
eyes it with such a wistful glance from 
her great lustrous black orbs that Liz- 
ette falls in love with her on the spot. 

That evening, when we gave her 
sugar-cane, she was about ten years old 
and presented a certain child-bride-like 
appearance with her head-dress of 
pearly beads, a shimmering network on 
her forehead. Her immature figure was 
clad in lilac blouse and trousers, with 
insertions of pink and pale-green silk. 

She was quite content to nestle in 
Lizette’s arms while munching her sug- 
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ar-cane with little white teeth. When 
she had chewed all the sweetness out of 
it she nonchalantly spat the dry-sucked 
fiber to the floor, following the example 
set by the elders of her race. 

The startling events on the stage in- 
terested her not at all. When the ever- 
active stage-manager piled a couple of 
chairs on a table and affixed thereto a 
sign declaring the result to be a moun- 
tain, she was unmoved, and when the 
black-clad demon with two swords in 
his belt came on the scene in a series of 
long, cautious strides, grinning and 
scowling, peering first under one hand 
and then under the other, she was ab- 
sorbed in her sugar-cane alone. 

As for us, we are carried away by 
the action of the drama, for see, in a 
single leap the avenging demon mounts 
table and chairs and crouches upon the 
summit of the improvised mountain. 
He has not long to wait, for the rav- 
isher punctually appears with his rob- 
ber band, two supers, and his son, and 
in their train the forlorn princesses, 
young-ladylike as ever, not a hair of 
their arched eyebrows disarranged. 


Rescuing the Maidens 


WITH an appalling shriek, their 
rescuer bounds from his craggy heights 
upon them; he grimaces, he bares his 
teeth, his blows fall to right, to left, 
his trusty wooden swords play havoc 
with the foe, for he wields the two 
blades wind-mill fashion, striking be- 
fore, behind and sideways. In face of 
such prowess all the bandits take flight 
except the chieftain, who falls badly 
wounded. Meanwhile, the princesses 
are demurely looking on from a safe 
distance, ignorant of the meaning of 
all this, for how should they know that 
the terrifying apparition is their friend! 
The conqueror brusquely takes posses- 
sion of them, seizing one maiden by the 
hand and striding off stage; she has 
clasped the hand of her sister, who 
meekly follows and thus, trippingly, 
exeunt the rescued damsels. 

As the smitten bandit recovers, he 
gives his legs an amazing twirl and 
leaps to his feet, but at this moment the 
faithful duenna reappears. She attacks 
him furiously and once more the “vtl- 
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lyun” (for it is he) succumbs, this time 
to rise again promptly and walk away 
as a corpse. For he is dead, done for, 
finished, he has passed in his checks 
and appears no more in the play; a very 
righteous judgment! 

But the duenna still seeks her 
charges and so, of course, they present- 
ly appear in the keeping of the friendly 
black demon. This misunderstood but 
kindly sou! is conducting them back to 
their aged parent; the duenna, how- 
ever, is unaware of his good intentions 
and flies at him with tooth and nail. An 
amazing combat ensues. With what 
whirling, striking, parrying, feigned re- 
treats and blows delivered in flying, 
this paragon of all duennas and this 
friendliest of all demons do battle! Of 
her pugilistic talent you may judge by 
the fact that she actually overcomes the 
champion of the lower regions and 
leaves him prostrate on the field. 

As usual, the princesses have taken 
no part in the fray. Self-preservation is 
no law of their nature. This doubtless 
enhances their value in the eyes of their 
adoring duenna: she bears them in tri- 
umph to the aged father who is discov- 
ered patiently standing before the di- 
vinity. Then follows a joyful scene, but 
in the midst of the general congratula- 
tions our black but well-disposed dem- 
on appears to make his excuses. The 
duenna’s fighting blood is up. She flies 
at him again. He flees in dismay. Amid 
the grins and laughter of the audience, 
the mandarins and deities interpose. 
They explain in classic phrases that the 
faithful duenna and the friendly demon 
clawed each other to shreds, almost, to 
rescue maidens already rescued. It is 
to laugh! That is the intention. 

And now enter the bridegrooms, ra- 
diant as twin suns, and thus the com- 
edy ends, as all well-written comedies 
should, with virtue triumphant, villainy 
annihilated, and the yearnings of young 
love satisfied. 


Back of the Scenes 


I HAVE described this performance 
as a complete play, but I understand 
_ that it was only a small part of a huge 
drama requiring a month to present in 
its entirety. 
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Another scene was now preparing, 
and from where we sat we could see 
through a little peep-hole into the 
dressing-room and observed the gods 
and heroes adjusting their beards and 
streaking their faces with white paint, 
whereupon a great desire seized us to 
penetrate these mysteries. Also our end 
of the stage was uncomfortably crowd- 
ed with tourists, while opposite us were 
plenty of empty chairs, so we dodged 
through the curtained-door just as a 
triumphal procession had passed out 
and found ourselves in the green room, 
a long narrow passage back of the 
stage. On racks and pegs hung the gor- 
geous robes all about us and I noticed 
that each kind of garment had a certain 
place assigned it. Here was a collection 
of silken tunics, there a score of elabor- 
ate head-dresses ; a dozen pair of boots, 
fantastically embroidered, were hang- 
ing in one corner, while spears, swords, 
and other weapons were stacked in an- 
other. By the dingy mirror under the 
gas flame hung the wigs; a little shelf 
before the glass was littered with rouge 
pots, pencils, powder-boxes with dirty 
puffs, and red and white grease-paints, 
all that was needful for the toilette of 
emperor or languishing heroines. 

These ladies, by the way, proved to 
be smooth-skinned young men whose 
talent for female roles lay in their ex- 
tremities, for they possessed exception- 
ally small hands and feet. They were 
refreshing themselves with cigarets and 
tea from a steaming can, which was 
used in common by all of the players 
after their long, arid speeches. 

Only a few actors lounged about 
waiting for their cues (how grateful 
the reader should be that I spare him 
all punning references to the queues of 
Chinese actors!), and they took no in- 
terest in us whatever, such intrusion. 
being all in the day’s work. 

A rickety staircase leading to the up- 
per regions tempted us to explore still 
further, and we followed its dimly-lit 
windings, which seemed like those of a 
gigantic rat-hole. Like many another 
Chinese mystery it consisted mainly of 
dinginess and dirt; we had an occasion- 
al vista down narrow hallways with 
cells where the actors slept, and behind 
the curtains of one little cubby-hole we 
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caught a glimpse of a tragedian in pa- 
jamas, sleepily strumming the Chinese 
equivalent of a guitar. Its tinkling min- 
gled with the sing-song of the players 
far below us on the stage. 

For we could see the stage and the 
greater part of the auditorium from a 
little window at the end of the passage. 
We stood there for a few minutes and 
looked down upon the audience. 


The Baby Spectators 


THE pit was by this time well filled 
and some of the spectators were forced 
to stand, the lucky ones resting their 
elbows on the stage itself and gazing 
upward with chins nestled in their arms 
like the Sistine Cherubs. The balcony 
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was crowded with black-clad women, 
many of them with babies who were 
preternaturally good. Only one did I 
see who acted like a real, human infant. 
This exceptional child gravely leaned 
over the balcony rail and dropped a fan 
upon the heads below, yielding to the 
temptation that besets us all when we 
look down upon the pit with its row 
upon row of stupid looking pates. Yes, 
he was tempted and he yielded, for the 
flesh is weak, and was promptly 
smacked, Thereupon he roared with in- 
dignation like a genuine baby, instead 
of the grave little image of one he had 
at first appeared to be. 

It was the only touch of human na- 
ture, as we understand it, that I had 
seen in the Chinese theatre. 


The First Performance of Hamlet 


By CHARLTON ANDREWS 








In the following fictional article the author has, with remarkable skill 
caught the spirit of the how and when first The Melancholy Dane 
walked the creaking boards of the Elizabethan stage. It is not difficult 
to imagine ourselves as being present on that auspicious occasion. 








HE first performance upon any 
stage of William Shakespeare’s 
Tragedy of Hamlet, Prince of Den- 

mark! What would we not give for an 
accurate and detailed account of that 
extraordinary event, written by an intel- 
ligent eye-witness? But, unfortunately, 
none of the eye-witnesses deemed it im- 
portant enough so much as to jot down 
his impressions, or if he did, they are 
lost to us like that old Hamlet which 
Thomas Kyd probably wrote and which 
furnished Shakespeare with the ground- 
work for his masterpiece. Perhaps both 
will yet turn up in the dusty corner of 
some neglected English library, as did 
the First Quarto of Hamlet in Sit 
Henry Bunbury’s closet at Barton 


eighty-six years ago. Fortunate finder! 

Simon Forman, a quack doctor and 
astrologer, who died in 1611, thought- 
fully left for us, in his manuscript Book 
of Plaies, his account of how, “In Mack- 
beth at the glob, 16j0, the 20 of Aprill, 
ther was to be obserued, firste, howe 
Mackbeth and Bancko, 2 noble men 
of Scotland, Ridinge thorowe a wod, 
the(r) stode before them 3 women,’ 
and much more in that fascinating 
strain. But of Hamlet nothing like this, 
If we are to reconstruct the first repre- 
sentation of the Danish tragedy, wé 
must base our fancy on a miscellany of 
information and evidence, direct atid in- 
direct, external atid internal. By such a 
process we may assume the following: 
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It is about half-past two on a bright 
June afternoon in the year of our Lord 
1602, and of the reign of good Queen 
Bess the forty-third. Old London 
Bridge, cluttered with an assortment of 
wooden houses and shops, is crowded 
with folks on pleasure bent, gay with 
the many colored costumes of the time. 
Almost without exception these people 
are directing their steps toward the 
south bank of the Thames, the “Bank- 
side,” and from time to time they catch 
glimpses in the distance of the amuse- 
ment meccas they seek; the celebrated 
Paris Garden—the Elizabethan Jardin 
de Paris!—that much frequented ren- 
dezvous for gallants; glimpses of the 
bull and bear baiting rings; and, more 
especially, of the theatres—the Swan, 
the Rose, the Hope, and the Globe. But 
London Bridge is a far from adequate 
highway for all the pleasure seekers of 
the city, and so the Thames flashes and 
sparkles beneath the strokes of myri- 
ads of oars, as the watermen row chat- 
tering boatloads across the sluggish 
stream. There are four thousand of 
these boats—ferries and wherries and 
barges—and so the river is almost as 
gorgeous a sight as the Grand Canal on 
a jour de féte. The sunlight gleams too, 
on the white backs of innumerable 
swans scurrying before the ferries. 

It is a Sunday afternoon, and hence 
the multitude. The morning has seen 
the end of their devotions, and now 
matters secular hold full sway in the 
common mind. If we join this throng, 
making our way as best we can down 
the narrow lanes or across the fields, 
we shall observe here and there mel- 
ancholy, sober-garbed Puritans shaking 
their heads lugubriously as they recall 
how, almost a score of years before, 
Divine Wrath descended on just such 
a crowd of Sabbath-breakers at Paris 
Garden, where the falling scaffold 
killed eight and maimed many more. 
Perhaps we may hear one or another 
of these gentry—men who are to be the 
present downfall and the ultimate sal- 
vation of the English drama—mutter- 
ing “Would to God these comon 
plaies were exiled for altogether, as 
siminaries of impiety, and their theatres 
pulled downe as no better than houses 
of bawdrie!” 
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But already we are in the Elysian 
fields and our mainstream of humanity 
is discharging by various channels into 
first one place of pleasure and then an- 
other. For this Bankside abounds with 
taverns and baiting-rings and worse, 
and there is reveling and roystering to 
be found in many styles. There being 
no uncertainty as to our errand, how- 
ever, we fall in with others of an avow- 
edly similar mind, and presently bring 
up before an irregularly circular 
wooden structure some thirty feet in 
height and almost three times as much 
in diameter, At the rear rises a some- 
what higher portion of the building, 
narrower and crowned with a little tur- 
ret from which floats a gay flag. We as- 
certain the prices of admission, and 
then, scorning the cheap “standing 
room” of the “yard,” and perhaps shy- 
ing at the expensive stage stools, good 
bourgeois that we are, we take a well- 
placed “room,” or box, paying there- 
for an English shilling that bears Queen 
Bess’s austere profile, 

Seated at last, we survey, with such 
eagerness as can only be imagined, our 
absorbing environment. This Globe 
Theater is circular within, lined with 
tiers of boxes like ours, or galleries. 
around three-fourths of its inner cir- 
cumference. The remaining fourth is 
occupied by the stage, a rectangular 
platform, about five feet from the 
ground, extending well across the pit. 
So there are spectators, in “rooms” and 
“vard,” on three sides of this stage. It 
is boarded up beneath, and: at its rear 
rises the tiring-house, that higher por- 
tion of the general structure which we 
observed before entering, with its flag- 
topped turret. The second gallery, or 
tier of boxes, is extended, in a some- 
what modified form, around the rear 
of the stage, and is divided into three 
compartments, the central one rather 
more than twice as wide as either of 
the others which are of equal size. This 
central compartment or balcony, which 
overhangs about a third of the stage, 
is protected by a roof, as are the 
“rooms” on either hand, which any 
of our fellow spectators would tell us 
are the music-boxes. Two stout pil- 
lars, placed under the outer corners of 
the balcony, support this tier of three; 
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and between these pillars, from the floor 
of the balcony to the stage, depends a 
curtain. This curtain shuts off our view 
of that portion of the stage beneath the 
balcony, but doubtless the spectators in 
the side boxes and on either hand in the 
yard can observe anything that may be 
going on behind the curtain. 

Having gained this much of an im- 
pression of the interior of the building, 
we turn our attention to our fellow 
creatures who, entering in an endless 
stream, by this time occupy three- 
fourths of the available space in the am- 
phitheatre. Of course, the pit fills first, 
with the poorer folk come early to se- 
cure the best locations. This done, they 
proceed to make themselves comfort- 
able, devising whatever means are pos- 
sible to pass merrily the period of wait- 
ing before the play. Here we see two 
gamesters squatting at cards, and yon- 
der is an absorbed group of dice-players. 
A couple of callow clerks are engaged 
in an animated discussion of matters 
theatrical, their voices pitched loud in 
the hope of attracting the admiring at- 
tention of two masked females who, 
early arrivals like ourselves, have just 
entered a neighboring box. A young 
coxcomb with a patronizing air is know- 
ingly responding to the timid questions 
of an aged rustic, who is evidently mak- 
ing his first visit to the play. Boys are 
going hither and thither crying apples, 
pears, and nuts for sale; young women, 
as barmaids, are doing a brisk business 
in wine, beer, and other liquid refresh- 
ments; a young lieutenant of infantry 
pauses to chuck one of these fair crea- 
tures under the chin, while an “upright 
man” picks his pockets nimbly. Every- 
where men are smoking pipes, an of- 
fense condoned by the rooflessness of 
the amphitheatre. 

Now the boxes are filling and we be- 
hold young gallants mingling with the 
commoners in the yard, spying about the 
galleries, with sharp eyes seeking to 
penetrate the many masks, Over there 
two swaggerers are engaged in brisk 
sword-play, the center of an admiring 
and a motley group. 

It is a mixed gathering—that fact is 
not to be gainsaid. Lords and beggars, 
__ honest citizens and cutpurses, ladies and 
| others, soldiers from the wars, clerks, 
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country-folk, workmen, and ’prentices, 
Masters of Arts and ragged louts—this 
was the goodly and diverse fellowship 
for which Shakespeare wrote, albeit 


“He was not of an age, but for all time.” 


Laughter, chattering, oaths, coarse 
jests, ribaldry, all commingle in a mean- 
ingless Babel, marked most by patient 
good-nature, increasing with every fresh 
arrival, and—suddenly hushed. A her- 
ald has made his appearance in the high 
turret of the tiring-house, and now 
thrice he sounds his annunciatory 
trumpet, while the spectators bethink 
them of their places and the musicians 
enter the music-boxes. So while the tu- 
mult is subdued and the orchestra 
scrapes and plucks valiantly at viol and 
lute, we may be able to catch some of 
the remarks our fellow-beholders are 
dropping. These are a hearty, cordial, 
full blooded people, ever free to express 
their frank opinions. 

In a box on our left a foreign gentle- 
man, evidently an Italian, ecclesiastic- 
ally garbed, is demanding of a neigh- 
bor, “What is the piece to be played?” 

“My answer is forestalled,” replies 
the other, “see, they are hanging up the 
title—‘Hamlet.’ It’s a tragedy, since the 
stage is draped in black—though heaven 
knows the old tapestries beneath are 
dingy enough to be taken for sable!” 

“But I was told it was to be a new 
piece—” the Italian begins. 

“And so it is,” is the interruption; 

“as new as our plays go in these refur- 
bishing days. Little does Master Will 
Shakespeare bother his brains with in- 
venting fresh tales! An old fable, fa- 
miliar play of yesterday, indeed, turned 
inside out, given a clean doublet and an 
extra feather in its cap, and behold! a 
new piece.” 

The priest is prevented from further 
inquiry by the sudden and breezy ar- 
rival of an elegantly clad masked dame, 
who unceremoniously seats herself be- 
side him and seeks to engage him in 
conversation. 

“Am I late? Am I early?” she de- 
mands breathlessly. “Pray God I 
haven’t missed the ghastly ghost and 
his horrible cries of ‘Vengeance!’ Tell 
me, good sir, is the play started?” 

But the worthy Italian, evidently re- 
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flecting that the question is rather su- 
perfluous, discreetly feigns incompre- 
hension and stares into vacancy. The 
lady, observing, laughs musically and 
asks his address, first in French and 
then in English, adding various compli- 
mentary interjections. The priest re- 
mains unmoved, however, at what cost 
of self-control we may imagine, and his 
fair neighbor contents herself with a 
pout and a shrug. Then she sets to hon- 
oring him with an ostentatious display 
of the superb diamonds on her fingers, 
repeatedly takizg off and putting on the 
three pairs of cloves she wears one over 
another. 

“It’s Hamlet,’ the young coxcomb in 
the yard is explaining to the overawed 
rustic; “it’s a play. Will Shakesneare 
wrote it, and he can bombast out his 
blank verse with the best of ’em! Dick 
Burbage is in it, and Dick never has 
been, nor will be, equaled. I saw hir. at 
the Mermaid last night—we’re tare 
cronies, Dick and Ben Jonson and me.” 

“Mayhap, young gentleman,” veti- 
tures the rustic, “you can point me out 
certain of the celebrities here—” 

“That I can, honest friend. I know 
every man, woman, and child in London 
that’s worth the acquaintance.” 

“Tell me, then, who is his Reverence 
in yonder box.” 

The countryman has indicated our 
neighbor on the left. 

“That? Why, that’s his Worship, 
Monsignor Busino, chaplain to the Ve- 
netian ambassador. The fair creature at 
his side’s—” 

But we lose the knowledge of her 
identity in the general “Ah!” that goes 
up at the appearance upon the stage of 
the two “centinels.” In fact, the dozen 
or more nobles, last to arrive, have 
taken their stage-seats or their places in 
the balcony, the music has ceased, and 
the play has begun. 

Come then Horatio and Marcellus 
to speak their lines, while comparative 
quiet reigns in the audience. And now, 
suddenly, there is the tense dramatic en- 
trance of the phantom King of Den- 
mark, clad all in steel, awesome and si- 
lent. There is a deep hush and then a 
subdued whisper traverses the assem- 
blage. 

“°Tis Will Shakespeare himself!” 
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“He plays the Ghost!’ 

“Will he cry ‘Revenge!’ now ?” 

“Oh, my heart’s all a-flutter !” 

“It’s a perfectly delicious tragedy!” 

Then strict silence again, and so till 
the exeunt that marks the scene’s end. 

There is a slight hitch then—a wait 
—for this is a first performance. From 
out the general subdued murmur that 
arises, we catch the quaver of an old 
dotard in the pit, babbling, “ ’Tis not so 
pretty as the fine pageant I saw at Bar- 
tholomew Fair forty year ago!” 

Then the hush again, as the royal pro- 
cession of Denmark marches out from 
the tiring-house; and again the whis- 
pers: 

“A most gorgeous dressed King!’ 

“A fifty-pound cloak, I hear.” 

“And pretty Harry for the Queen!” 

“Her most beauteous Majesty !” 

But now Claudius is speaking and 
there is respectful attention, at least un- 
til Opheiia appears, played, of course, by 
a boy-actor, whereupon one of the gal- 
lauts on the stage-edge, somewhat the 
worse for wine, suddenly explodes with 
mirth and falls backward into the pit. 
His Lordship duly restored, the action 


‘progresses without further interruption 


till after the reappearance of the Ghost, 
when the general excitement grows be- 
yond suppression. Even the Italian 
chaplain becomes so absorbed that he 
does not resent the weight of his fair 
box-fellow’s amply begloved hand upon 
his sleeve where, in her emotion, she 
has rested it. The Ghost’s voice from 
beneath the stage quite overpowers all, 
and, as the act ends, the audience bursts 
into tumultuous applause. 

Of course, there is at least one inhar- 
monious note; it comes from the box on 
our right, where sit three or four men. 

“A magnificent beginning, eh, Chet- 
tle?” exclaims one of them enthusias- 
tically. 

“In truth, I have never had a play so 
move me!” a second chimes in. 

“Pox!” growls Chettle; “the merest 
bombast! A bundle of high-flown 
phrases for a lot of strutting puppets!” 

Act Two commences while the others 
are remonstrating with him, and the tri- 
umphant progress of the play continues, 
the lordly spectators on the stage fur- 
nishing most of the interruptions, but in 























part atoning by leading the repeated ap- 
plause. Ever and anon we catch an in- 
teresting observation from some neigh- 
bor in the boxes or the pit; now and 
then we have glimpses of Master 
Shakespeare himself, his Ghost’s armor 
laid aside, directing the play from one 
door or another of the tiring-house. 
There has been method in the stage- 
manager’s choosing for himself a part 
with only three brief entrances. 

It were piling Ossa upon Pelion to 
record but half of the further details of 
the presentation and of its reception. 
Suffice it to mention that Busino 
glanced reproachfully at his fair com- 
panion when Hamlet inveighed against 
female face-painting; that a panic was 
barely averted when one of the King’s 
guards dropped his torch into the pit; 
that the excitement was boundless when 
Dick Burbage “tore the cat” after the 
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play scene; that a wave of satisfaction 
swept over the audience when in act 
IV., Master Shakespeare appeared “in 
his night gowne ;” and that at the close 
of the churchyard scene, our neighbor 
Chettle declared: “Give me four weeks 
and I'll convert the old Hamlet into a 
play you’ll have some reason for prais- 
ing. I'll call it The Danish Tragedy, 
and I’J] warrart it to make this ‘upstart 
crow, Shakespeare, look like a plucked 
gosling !” 

“Heaven grant it may do better than 
the old Hamlet did,” added one of Chet- 
tle’s companions. “Phil Henslowe told 
me the Lord Admiral’s men played it 
once in a season and his share of the 
takings was eight shillings!” 

And so we revert promptly to the 
twentieth century and avoid learning 
what the London Times said of Hamlet 
the morning after. 








Time wag when the actors acted and let it go at that, but the germ 
of business has worked in the veins of many players to the end that 
they have “carried side lines.” In the following article the outside 
interests of several players, that bring in pocket-money, are identified. 








GOOD deal has been written 
about the hard work necessary to 
success in the theatrical profes- 

sion, and of the eye-single devotion de- 
manded by that calling from thage who 
belong to it. In fact, so much has been 
said along this line that one’s impulse 
is to ask: “How may an actor or ac- 
tress find time to carry on an enterprise 
that has nothing whatever to do with 
the stage?” Without attempting to an- 
swer this question, the fact remains that 
many of the players who draw salaries 
because of their histrionic endeavors 
also promote schemes of a purely com- 





mercial nature, whereby they often add 
enviable sums to their bank-accounts. 


A Perfumery Merchant 


NOT long ago Mile. Lina Cavalieri 
opened the doors of her perfumery shop 
in New York City. This beautiful ac- 
tress, opera singer, and dancer had the 
idea in mind for some time, and finally 
it took very pretty, tangible form in the 
little atelier, as the gifted Italian pre- 
fers to call it. 

“T have been deluged with unsatis- 
factory powders and perfumes all my 
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life,” declared the actress, when inter- 
viewed in the capacity of a business 
woman. “Finally, I adopted a few for 
my regular use; but these I make with 
my own hands, and they are the prepar- 
ations that I am offering to the public.” 
It is amusing to hear Mlle. Cavalieri 
chattering about burners, retorts, test- 
tubes, mixing-pots, heaters, and all the 
rest of the laboratory paraphernalia, 
but she is just as much at home in the 
presence of these prosaic little neces- 
saries of commerce as on the stage of a 
theatre where the audience is applaud- 
ing her wonderful voice. It is all very 
dainty, this little shop, and everything 
concerning it was designed by the artist 
herself. Mile. Cavalieri, of course, is 
making no attempt to inscribe her name 
on the wall of fame in cold cream and 
grease-paint; the object is to exchange 
perfumes and cosmetics for cold, hard 
cash, and the enterprising owner and 
proprietor is all the more to be admired 
for her business venture, for the reason 
that necessity has not forced this extra 
demand upon her time and energy. 


A Mushroom Farmer 


MISS GERTRUDE. COGHLAN is 
another far-seeing little artist who 
doesn’t disdain the dollars that roll in to 
her from an humble little business in- 
vestment. She believes in tilling the soil 
—at least, on a small scale—and she is 
what is known as a cellar-farmer. 
Needless to say, it is quality, rather 
than quantity, that counts in this partic- 
ular branch of vegetable raising, for 
Miss Coghlan’s specialty is mushrooms. 

The actress first became interested in 
this industry from having read an ar- 
ticle on the subject. An experiment was 
then made in the cellar of her home at 
Bensonhurst, on Long Island, and this 
proved so successful that it was decided 
to make a business out of the little ven- 
ture. 

Mushroom raising is an especially 
satisfactory branch of farming, for the 
reason that after the crops have once 
been planted, you don’t have to sit 
around the stove all winter waiting for 
them to grow up. In fact, you don’t 
have much more than time to get 
through the telegraphic news in the 
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daily paper before the entire mushroom 
family have arrived at maturity and 
are ready to leave home; in fact, after 
one of the buds appears, only ninety- 
six hours are necessary to attain mar- 
ketable growth. Miss Coghlan was 
quick to see the get-rich-soon possibil- 
ities of this rapid vegetable multiplica-_ 
tion, and the result was that she entered 
into an agreement to sell twenty pounds 
of mushrooms weekly at the rate of 
$1.50 a pound. The actual cost of the 
installment of the beds was less than 
thirty-five dollars, and the income from 
the investment is $30 a week. 


May Irwin a Boniface 


IF MISS MAY IRWIN’S plans 
have not gone wrong, visitors to the 
Thousand Islands will soon have an op- 
portunity to repose in the palatial resi- 
dence of, the famous comedienne. Irwin 
Island covers sixteen acres; is one of 
the best-known in the St. Lawrence 
group, and two years ago the owner of 
it spent twenty-five thousand dollars in 
the building of a magnificent granite 
home for herself, her family, and her 
friends. Not long ago, however, Miss 
Irwin decided to turn the place into a 
public hostelry, and those who are ac- 
quainted with her great executive abil- 
ity will know, without being told, that 
the actress will manage the place her- 
self. 

“There is need of good hotel service 
in that locality,” says Miss Irwin, “and 
with some alterations in the building I 
shall be able to entertain several hun- 
dred guests. I think the project ought 
to be a success.” 

There is every reason to believe so. 
At any rate, if it does not prove a suc- 
cess, it will be the first time May Irwin 
has failed in an attempt to entertain 
several hundred people. 


Peerless Lillian Makes Corsets 


MISS LILLIAN RUSSELL has not 
only made a fortune on the stage, but 
she has invested her money wisely, and 
ever has at least one of her beautiful 
eyes out for an opportunity to add still 
more to her financial account. Not long 
ago she decided to go into the manufac- 
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ture of corsets, and a company was 
formed with a capital stock of $10,000 
to promote the enterprise. Miss Russell 
has two partners, for, of course, the fa- 
mous beauty cannot give all of her per- 
sonal attention to the details of the 
business. She will, however, give min- 
ute care to the design of the stays, and 
no woman in America is more compe- 
tent to decide on the correct lines nec- 
essary for displaying the human form 
divine than is the actress-manufacturer 
herself. 


Other Various Activities 


SOME of the popular songsters of 
the day have decided that they have 
been allowing too much money to slip 
through their fingers by advertising the 
hits that have made the music publish- 
ers rich, and have begun to direct the 
stream of gold into their own coffers. 

Miss Blanche Ring is one of them. It 
was she, you may remember, who 
waltzed Willie around so many times, 
made Bedelia famous, got everybody 
humming “The Good Old Summer 
Time,” introduced “The Belle of Ave- 
nue A” with the proper backing that 
made it popular all over the country, 
and enabled “My Irish Molly O,” to 
contribute so lavishly to the benefit of 
the music publishers. In view of that, 
and also that in this age it is considered 
disrespectful to one’s mental acumen 
to let anything of a desirable nature 
flee by without at least stretching out a 
hand to prevent it, the ever-alert come- 
dienne has established the “Blanche 
Ring Music Publishing Company,” 
which explains itself. 

This idea has been working success- 
fully for Marie Cahill for some time, as 
the actress has added considerably to 
her bank account with the song-hits of 
“The Boys and Betty.” 

Miss Maude Fulton, of vaudeville 
renown, adds many a dollar to her in- 
come by writing for the papers and 
magazines. She is the daughter of a 
newspaper editor, which doubtless ac- 
counts for the fact that instinct would 
not allow the good “copy” constantly 
brought within her notice to escape un- 
used. Miss Fulton confines her writing 
to subjects of the stage. 


Down in New Jersey there is a sum- 
mer hotel called the Ross-Fenton farm, 
which is managed by Charlie Ross and 
Mabel Fenton. It is the way this indus- 
trious pair have of making extra mon- 
ey, and the process has added large and 
enviable sums to their incomes. 


Designing and Decorating 


MANY actors and actresses have 
made much extra money in the field of 
decorating and designing—both of 
which are art branches that dovetail © 
easily into the lines of thought with 
which the player’s mind is continually 
occupied. Miss Elsie De Wolfe made 
so great a success of decorating that 
she gave up her stage work and devot- 
ed herself entirely to the newer occupa- 
tion. Miss Louise Galloway has also 
made a careful study of decorating, 
and when in New York sometimes 
takes a contract. 

Mr. Ernest Lawford has made an en- 
viable reputation for himself as a de- 
signer of stage gowns and costumes, 
and often exercises his ability for the 
benefit of his friends and members of 
the company in which he is playing. 
When Mrs Osborn, the famous stage 
gown-maker, died she left him $75,000 
in her will, and Mr. Lawford declares 
that it was in appreciation of the ideas - 
for costumes with which he had sup- 
plied her. 

Mrs. Taliaferro, mother of Mabel 
and Edith, used to be a dancer, and it 
was in this capacity that she started her 
agency for placing theatrical children 
on the stage. In fact, there is almost no 
limit to the by-product methods that 
actors and actresses enlist for adding 
extra money to their incomes. It is all 
honest, honorable and decidedly com- 
mendable; for the player who is easy in 
his mind financially is in much better 
condition to do good artistic work than 
is the one who is distracted by an un- 
certainty as to where he is going to get 
the money with which to buy his cos- 
tumes for the next season. 


Agents and Solicitors 


TRAVELING about as they do gives 
the players good opportunities to act as 
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4ents for various commodities, and 
many of them take advantage of this 
possibility. 

Atkins Lawrence, one-time leading 
man for Mary Anderson, sells soap and 
laces; Charles A. Stevens, recently 
leading man for Olga Nethersole, is an 
agent for a brand of champagne; 
George C. Boniface and his wife are 
booming bottles for keeping milk or 
water warm, said to be especially use- 
ful in traveling and for infants. George 
Fortesque is another traveling sales- 
man, whose specialty is a preparation 
to reduce superfluous flesh, the word 
superfluous, in its present feminine ac- 
ceptation, meaning that which keeps a 
woman from resembling anything but 
a human lath. Business ought to be 
good for Mr. Fortesque. Mr. William 
Gillette, who has grown rich with his 
acting and his plays, does not despise 
money that is made in less artistic 
achievement, and he is a member of an 
agency for a popular brand of head- 
ache powders. 


Patents and Inventions 


IF the books of the Patent Office at 
Washington were searched, many 
names of theatrical people would be 
found thereon, and one of them would 
be Willette Kershaw, who is remem- 
bered as Jennie in “The Battle.” Miss 
Kershaw has applied for a patent for a 
rubber tire. The necessity for this in- 
vention was mothered by many a long 
wait that Miss Kershaw was forced to 
undergo on the road while the chauf- 
feur took the punctured tire off from 
the wheel and supplanted it with the 
“life preserver” which, up to that point, 
had been doing duty as excess baggage 
on the back of the machine. 

That sort of thing gets to be a bore, 
especially when you have to pay for the 
exploded pneumatics, and many are the 
wise heads that have tried to obviate 


the difficulty by a clever invention. Miss 
Kershaw says she thinks she has hit on 
a practical idea, and says: 

_ “The principle upon which the tire 
is constructed is that, though it is in one 
way solid, there are nevertheless little 
pyramidical cuts running through it, 
and these collapse whenever the car 
meets an obstruction; so that the jolt- 
ing is not noticed any more than it is 
with the old pneumatic kind, and yet 
the tire cannot explode. I expect to 
make a lot of money out of my inven- 
tion.” 

Miss Fritzi Scheff is another actress 
who is also an inventress—if the word 
is permissible—and her little scheme is 
one that will be hailed with joy by many 
theatregoers, if it is ever put into prac- 
tice. It is a very clever method of as- 
suring theatre patrons that they are get- 
ting the best their money can buy when 
they walk up to the box-office and ask 
for a seat. 

Miss Scheff has many times heard 
the complaint from friends that a great 
percentage of playgoers do not credit 
the statement that the seats which the 
treasurer offers them are the best left 
in the house. So she set her clever brain 
to clicking and devised a plan to obvi- 
ate the difficulty and submitted it to 
Mr. Charles Dillingham. 

It is this: An electrically lighted dia- 
gram of the house is to lie flat on the 
box-office window, and an enlarged 
duplicate is to be set in the wall of the 
lobby where every ticket purchaser can 
see it. At the start of the sale, every 
seat is to be lighted by a tiny electric 
bulb, and as each ticket is sold and re- 
moved from the rack, the light on that’ 
particular seat is extinguished, so that 
by looking at either diagram, the ticket- 
buyer can see at a glance just what 
seats can be had. 

Mile. Fritzi believes that the inven- 
tion will eventually come into general 
use. A good many others hope so, too. 
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A Nation Finding Itself 


By ALBERT BRUNING 


HERE are two reasons why I feel that I might be pardoned 
for writing of the United States finding itself. One is be- 
cause I was not born in this country, but in Germany, and, 

therefore, should be able to give the opinion of a spectator—and 

the spectator, as a general thing, sees more of the processes in- 
volved in finding one’s self than does the person who is finding 
himself; the second reason is that I have lived in America for 

more than twenty-five years and have come to consider myself a 

rather good American. Therefore the subject is one in which I am 

greatly interested. 

Then, too, I presume to assume that I have had some part, even 
though it may have been a small part, in that finding process; 
many of my fellow countrymen have also had a part, along with 
men, women, and children from nearly every other nation in the 
world. 

Probably no foreigner ever came to America who was not 
filled with wonder from the very first ; and this wonderment soon 
takes on an element of admiration, and both wonderment and 
admiration never leave him. He may object to some specific 
things; he may desire something he cannot have; but he is in a 
constant state of wondering or admiring something about his 
adopted land. I often have wondered what there was in the 
mental atmosphere of America that acted so quickly and so 
noticeably upon the strangers who have come to make their home 
in it. There is a strange, indefinable something that seems to make 
its adopted sons as patriotic as those who are native-born, and 
yet at the same time it leaves in the adopted sons a great love 
for their own home lands. 
te Ss 

The answer to these musings probably is simple enough if we 
could only find it. My own opinion is that the same longing that 
brings people of different lands to America is a tie that binds 
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them together after they reach here; and this tie binds, even 
though it seems that the people separate into groups according 
to nationality. The separation and segregation is physical, not 
mental. The mental tie of brotherhood, of a common purpose to 
do something better without preventing some other man from do- 
ing something better, is able to break the limitations of different 
speeches, different dialects, different customs. 

The American spirit of optimism takes possession of the newly 
adopted son with little delay, and America undoubtedly is the 
most optimistic country in the world; her optimism is active, 
aggressive, pulsing, throbbing. It is not like the optimism of the 
Chinese, who think that everything is all right because their 
fathers thought so; nor is it like the optimism of the Hindoos, 
who think that it does not make much difference how bad things 
are now since they will be straightened out at some time, either 
in the near future or a million years from now, they caring little 
which time-card is finally adopted. 


et Se 


I do not endorse everything American; it is a foolish person 
who thinks that any human being, race, or nation is perfect. 
There are many things about American life, political! religious, 
social, moral, that I do not endorse. There are certain character- 
istics of the American—native-born and adopted—that could be 
improved upon, and that will be improved upon. 

The marvel is—-not that there are any imperfections, but that 
there are so few imperfections. And it is marvelous when one 
stops to look back over the short history of America. For four 
hundred years the nations of the world have been sending their 
children over here—sometimes good children, sometimes bad chil- 
dren—and for four hundred years America has been performing 
the most stupendous task that any land, so far as we know, has 
ever attempted—the task of welding, combining, re-shaping and 
re-forming this mass of conflicting, fighting, antagonistic people 
into a compact, united whole. The theme has been the inspiration 
of many talkers and writers and of more thinkers. If I were a 
great poet I might do faint justice to its magnitude. Not being a 
great poet I must content myself with repeating: “Wonderful!” 

Now the art history of the American people for four hundred 
years is written in the single sentence: “We have been so busy 
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finding ourselves materially that we have had little time for any- 
thing else.” Notice the “we” instead of “you?” I use the pronoun 
unconsciously, and yet when my attention is called to that fact, 
I cannot feel that I have been presumptuous, for the German na- 
tion has its place in the history of the United States, as have a 
dozen other nations. 

& Se 


Though the artistic life of America has developed wonderfully 
since I have been sojourning here, it has been in spite of the 
necessity of continuing the task of finding ourselves materially, 
and not because of our tremendous material strides. 

It is difficult for one to admire a fine painting or statue, or 
go into raptures over a beautiful poem, or to catch the more deli- 
cate touches of the dramatic art, when one is struggling to turn 
a forest into a wheat-field, a swamp into a city, a wilderness into 
a land of milk and honey. It is practically impossible for us, 
under such conditions, to paint the picture, model the statue, 
write the poem, or portray the play. 


as Ft 


As a prophet, I realize I may be taken with a grain of salt; 
but it is always safe to make a prediction of what might have 
happened. if something else had happened. So here goes: If the 
United States had been confined to the limits of the original thir- 
teen colonies, a narrow strip along the Atlantic coast, it is prob- 
able that this strip by this time would number its painters and 
sculptors and musicians and great authors and great players by 
the score. It would long ago have accomplished the primary neces- 
sity of finding itself materially, industrially, and commercially, 
and would have had leisure time to devote to the more beautiful 
but less sustaining arts and sciences. 


se 


I shall add another clause to my prediction. The art that would 
have come from this seaboard strip of country would not have 
been as broad, as strong, as world-wide in its appeal, as will be 
the art that will crown the material development of the present 
United States. I think this will result from several reasons; the 
immensity of the country will tend to, make its art strong; the 
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many mingling strains of blood, of feelings, emotions, etc., will 
tend to make it world-wide in its appeal; the religious, political 
and civil freedom will tend to make it broad. And I believe that 
all these reasons will cause the art of America to be absolutely 
individual and unique, though at the same time it will possess 
characteristics that will appeal to all the people of the world. 


es Fe SF 


A little explanation of this last sentence might be well. For 
one to admire understandingly the work of Murillo, the great 
Spanish painter, one must first know something of the Spain and 
the Spaniard of Murillo’s time, something of his life motives, 
of his religious views, his political conditions, etc. In the pres- 
ent time, for one to properly appreciate the art of Bernhardt— 
world-artist that she is—one must know something of the French 
viewpoint of life. 

But when the American art—whether in music, painting, sculp- 
ture, or drama—shall have reached a higher stage in its develop- 
ment, the German will instantly recognize the touch of the Ger- 
man heritage, just as the Italian will hear the echo of Italian 
music. 

I might say that the art of America will be an artistic hash. 
However, to forestall any criticism of that remark, and to show 
that I have paid the art of our country a compliment, I wish to 
add that it requires a more skilled cook, a more artistic chef, to 
make a good hash than to cook, to perfection, a single piece of 
meat. 

No man can tell when the artistic development of a nation be- 
gins, unless, wishing to be absolutely safe from successful con- 
tradiction, he should place the time at the beginning of the ex- 
istence of the nation. ; 
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I do not presume to say when our nation began to find itself 
artistically, but I am quite sure that the process is going on at 
this very moment. The evidence is to be found on all sides. Our 
musical composers are beginning to do distinctive work. Their 
compositions do not follow so closely the forms of the musical 
compositions of other and older nations. Our artists are beginning 
to find that America is great enough to have an art of its own, 















































and not a copy of the art of France or Holland or Italy, etc. Our 
authors are beginning to appreciate the fact that the country and 
its people can give them ample inspiration for great books. Our 
dramatists are beginning to learn that an American play about 
American people can be as great as the masterpieces of other 
nations; and our actors are realizing that their best art can find 
expression—in America—in depicting the actual American char- 
acter in real American plays. 

These evidences have been with us for years in varying de- 
gree. The painters and the musicians and the novelists and poets 
and sculptors I shall pass by and confine my attention to the 
stage and its works. 

ce Se 


The playhouse is an old institution in the United States, al- 
most as old as the United States. There were no theatres in Puri- 
tan New England in the early days of the English settlement, 
but there was a theatre in Cavalier Virginia a few years after 
the settlement at Jamestown. Gradually the theatre, as an estab- 
lished institution, spread throughout the colonies, drifting nat- 
urally to the centers of population. In time New York, as the 
largest city, became the theatrical center of the country. As the 
land became more thickly settled and the cities became more 
numerous, the theatres increased in number and in artistic merit. 

In the early days practically all the players, and certainly all 
the players of note, were from England. After the Revolution 
and the establishment of the republic, France began to send over 
a few. When the new nation threw open her doors to the world, 
and the other nations accepted the invitations, players from other 
peoples came over. 

All this served as a good foundation upon which to build the 
superstructure of American dramatic art; it prevented the people 
from becoming narrow in their likes and dislikes, provincial in 
their tastes, prejudiced in their opinions. They wisely decided 
what they wanted was not everything of one people, but the best 


from all people. 
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I think it is the development of this spirit of seeing, selecting, 
and then welding into a harmonious whole, that has brought 
about the establishment of the New Theatre in New York. 

America has been finding herself artistically—from the dra- 


















































matic viewpoint I speak now—for many years. Now this finding 
process is being crystallized. 

The New Theatre of New York will not “make” American 
dramatic art. No person or combination of persons can either 
make or unmake any phase of art. The New Theatre, however, 
will be of great assistance in the development of dramatic art: 
of this I feel quite confident. A national theatre might be better 
in some respects, but a national theatre in America does not seem 
possible, at least not at the present time. 

The New Theatre will show the American people the best plays 
of all nations. It will not do this because it wants to make the 
people like such plays; it will do it because the people already 
like such plays. American theatre audiences do not like all the 
plays of Germany, for instance—neither do the Germans—but 
they do like the best that Germany has, and they are broad-mind- 
ed enough to realize that while they may have the best country 
in the world they do not have all of the best there is in the world. 
The New Theatre will be a national theatre in the sense that it 
will introduce to the people new and old plays by the best writers 
of every land—including America; and it will be an international 
theatre in the sense that it will be one theatre where the play- 
wrights of other lands may exhibit their wares. 

Such an institution cannot fail to inspire American audiences, 
American players, and American playwrights, and all three seem 
to be ready for further inspiration. If they were not ready the 
New Theatre would not have come into being, for, as I said be- 
fore, the people have caused its establishment because they have 
grown artistically and want something more to feed upon. 

The New Theatre will not fail to be a financial success, and if 
it did, it would not be a failure. The New Theatre in Chicago 
was not a failure. It accomplished much good before it closed its 
doors; it stimulated the interest and turned the thought of many 
persons toward a higher standard of dramatic art. It may be 
some years before those persons will decide to let their feet fol- 
low in the direction toward which they are looking, but they 
eventually will decide to do so. 


ee 


On all sides I can see other evidences of the artistic finding 
process coming to the surface and being energized into concrete 
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endeavors. Our parks show it; our cities are beginning to become 
something more than a collection of houses in which multitudes 
of people dwell; we no longer consider bigness the sole test of 
merit, nor to contribute to that bigness by our own boastfulness 
the sole test of appreciation. In other words, we are outgrowing 
our boisterous youth and beginning to appreciate our real worth— 
which real worth and wealth and size consists not in the things 
we say, but in the things we do and are doing. We are finding 
our country again, as we find ourselves. 


ee FS 


Someone has suggested that there is some connection between 
the awakening of the artistic sensibilities of our people and the 
desire to get back to the country, which has been growing more 
and more evident in recent years. I have not given this theory 
much consideration, although I confess there seems to- be some- 
thing in it. Personally, I know that I can do better work on the 
stage after I have been in the forests for a summer, and Mrs. 
Bruning and I always hide ourselves in the wilds when warm 
weather comes—if the theatrical managers will let me get away. 


ee 


And speaking of artistic development, I would like to tell of 
a little incident that happened at a boarding-house one summer 
we spent in a camp in a mining town on Lake Superior. The 
colliers made up most of the guests. They ate on red oil-cloth, we 
on white. When we entered the dining-room I noticed that the 
glasses at our places sported napkins, neatly rolled up and stick- 
ing out like. furled flags of truce. The miners had no napkins. 
I unrolled mine, looked at it a little closer, and then said to the 
waitress, 

“Why, this napkin has been used,” 

“Yes, sir,” she replied, “but only once.” 
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The Booking Agent’s Alphabet 


By COLLIN DAVIS 

























A is for Abeles, so breezy and bright, 
He Eddies around to the public’s delight. 


B is for Barrison,—little Blue Mouse, 
Who trips out before you and brings down the house. 


C is for Cecil, unctuous and clean, 
Weighs over two hundred, but yet he is Lean. 


D is for Daly each day in the week, ~ ~ 
Whene’r he Bobs up he is sure to re-Pete. 
E is for Emma who Eames for the best, 
But the public is giving grand opera a rest. 
F is for Foy whose Hamlet has come, 
And put all the records of Booth on the bum. 


G is for Goodwin, Nathaniel C, 
An actor, a miner, some Benedict he. 


H is for Holbrook, a smile and a curl, 
She did her best work in Time, Place, and The Girl. 


| is for Irwin, with never a frown, 
Let us hope that her laugh factory never shuts down. 


a is for Junie, that noble White Rat, 
Who can hand you the laughter wherever you're at. 


K is for Kendal, Good Gravy, you bet! 
No discount of Ezra, a funny man—net, 


L ’s for Lackaye, whose well pointed shafts, 
Have even been known to hand Collier the laughs. 


M is for Mayhew, a Stellar attraction, 
Who sings a coon ditty to our satisfaction. 


N is for Nat who can when he Wills, ’ 
Become a headliner on vaudeville bills. 


O is for Olcott whose musical ways, 
Foil the black hearted viliain in his Irish plays. 


P is for Powers, so English in mannah. : 
Just now Jimmy’s quite the big smoke in Havana. 
is for Queenie, and Vassar’s the rest, 
By divers and sundry considered the best. 


R is for Ring, and Blanche sure is “it,” 
To get a song over and make it a hit. 


S is for Shannon, a Thief in the night, 
At matinées also; the public’s delight. 


T is for Tanguay, whose red hot Salome 
Has been in the papers from Key West to Nome. 


U is for Urquhart—remember the same? 
Yes, Isabelle was the first of her name. 


V is for Vokes—quite a lot by the name— 
Who have chiseled out chunks of theatrical fame. 


W *s for Warfield whose Grand Army Man, 
Handled the War on a very new plan. 


4 is for X-fighter, Corbett by name, : 
His stories of “father” have given him fame, 


Y is for Yeamans, just one from the last, 
But a headliner Annie will ever be classed. 
7, is for Ziegfeld whose Follies will Flo 
As long as the public is Held, don’t you know. 
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The Younger Generation — I 
By JOHNSON BRISCOE 








In the series of articles of which this is the first, the casual or chronic 
playgoer will find much to interest him. This is the day of youth and 
it is with the apprenticeship of the youth of our stage that these re- 
views will be concerned, In this first one four names are considered. 








No, 1—Oza Waldrop 


O CREATE four important parts on 
Broadway within a space of less 
than eighteen months is almost an 

unique record, especially in this age of 
long runs and many actors, so that Oza 
Waldrop may felicitate herself upon 
having accomplished far more than 
most players of her brief New York ex- 
perience. 

It was the night of Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 25, 1908, at the Astor Theatre, that 
a young, remarkably diminutive, and de- 
cidedly pert and saucy young actress 
stepped out upon the stage in the rdle 
of Beth Harris in “Paid in Full,” and 
immediately there was a buzz of voices 
and a rustle of programs to find out 
who she might be—“Oza Waldrop” was 
all the sphinx-like play-bill disclosed, a 
most unilluminative statement, and cer- 
tainly an oddly bizarre name if ever 
there was one. Of course, it was only a 
short time before the young actress be- 
gan to be talked about and sought after, 
but for ten consecutive months she re- 
mained loyal to the management that 
had given her her first Broadway 
chance, Wagenhals & Kemper. 

But clever theatrical flesh is heir to 
many ills in the way of advantageous 
opportunity, and Miss Waldrop, in De- 
cember, 1908, decided to cast her pro- 
fessional fortunes with Maxine Elliott 
in “The Chaperon.” So it was in this 
play, in the rdle of Betty Coombs, that 
she made her second bid for Broadway 
favor, and as the greater part of the 


comedy of this play rested upon her 
shoulders, hers was an easy victory. 
You have only to look at Miss Wal- 
drop, with her merry, roguish eye and 
general air of “cuteness” to realize that 
she is a born comedienne. 

This fact was strongly emphasized 
when in April, of this year, she created 
the heroine, Helen Blake, in “Going 
Some,” at the Belasco Theatre, a part 
to which she was manifestly unsuited, 
and in which she was never able to 
show her best talents. But she is once 
again in her element in the réle of Re- 
becca Love in “The Ringmaster,” in 
which she is now playing on the.road, 
following a New York engagement at 
Maxine Elliott’s Theatre, thus complet- 
ing her quartet of leading Broadway 
parts within eighteen months’ time. 

All of which is vastly interesting as a 
brief résumé of a popular New York 
player’s career—but who is Oza Wal-’ 
drop anyway? Many people have haz- 
arded a guess that she is a dramatic 
school fledging to whom the stage fates 
have been more than kind, for there is a 
poise and sure note of self-possession 
about her acting that only comes with 
much experience. 

I wonder what the self-appointed 
stage-Columbuses will say when they 
learn that Miss Waldrop is now enter- 
ing upon her tenth year as an actress, 
and during that time she has acquired a 
repertoire of nearly five hundred rdles? 
An amateur? Huh, not she, indeed! 
Though she may look only eighteen— 
both before and behind the footlights— 
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yet this young actress is more than sev- 
en, and some prophets there are who 
predict that she will succeed to the place 
left vacant by Maggie Mitchell’s retire- 
ment. 

Turing back the pages of time in a 
ruthless manner, Miss Waldrop, who 
was born in Healdsburg, Cal., and is 
the daughter of a Baptist minister, be- 
gan her stage career in San Francisco 
on December 20, 1900, with the Central 
Theatre Stock Company, her first part 
being Nanny McNair in “The Heart of 
Maryland.” She continued with this or- 
ganization until November, 1901, play- 
ing such parts as Wilbers’ Ann in “The 
Girl I Left Behind Me,” Joan Fitzhugh 
in “A Fair Rebel,” Margery Knox in 
“Men and Women,” Carrie in “Beacon 
Lights” and, with the spirit of a true, 
versatile artist, even Paul, the negro 
boy, in “The Octoroon,” and Calpurnia 
in “Julius Cesar.” In November, Miss 
Waldrop was transferred to the Alcazar 
Stock in the California metropolis, and 
for two years she flourished amid the 
more effete comedy surroundings of 
that playhouse. The season of 1903-04, 
she experienced her first delights of a 
thespian road tour, and traveled all 
through the Pacific territory for five 
months as Minty in “The Dairy Farm,” 
completing this broken season with the 
Baker Stock, Portland, Ore., after 
which she was for a year with the Be- 
lasco Theatre Stock, Los Angeles. 

Miss Waldrop then made a half-way 
invasion of the East, spending the sea- 
son of 1905-06 with the Baldwin-Mel- 
ville Stock in New Orleans, where she 
gayly gamboled through such uplifting 
and intellectual réles as Betty in “The 
Confessions of a Wife,” Helen in 
“Wedded and Parted,” Sarah Buttinsky 
in “Queen of the Highbinders,” Mar- 
garet in “The Curse of Drink,” Fifine 
in “More to be Pitied Than Scorned,” 
Bessie in “No Wedding Bells for Her,” 
Grace in “Why He Divorced Her,” 
Minnie in “Why Girls Leave Home” 
and Junie Hart in “The Child Slaves of 
New York,” certainly an educational 
melodramatic season. The year after 
this she completed her stock tutelage, 
dividing the season between the Moore 
Stock, Rochester, N. Y., and the Bush 
Temple Stock, Chicago. 
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In the fall of 1907, Miss Waldrop ap- 
peared for the first time in the support 
of an established New York star, and 
in Nat. C. Goodwin’s company she was 
cast for Liz’beth Vernon in “In Miz- 
zoura,” Nell in “A Gilded Fool,” Mer- 
cury in “An American Citizen” and 
Nan in “The Master Hand.” Then came 
her Broadway débit in “Paid in Full’ 
—and now she floats upon popularity’s 
top wave. 

Some people even claim that Miss 
Waldrop’s “sudden” success is unde- 
served, so I wonder what they will say 
when they discover that it is merely the 
just tribute paid to an actress who has 
labored long and faithfully in rigorous 
and often uncongenial, inglorious fields, 
the tribute that can only be rendered to 
those who earn it. 


No, 2—Franklin Jones 


IT IS seldom given to a youthfu! 
player, especially of the sex masculine— 
why, I’m sure I don’t know—to regis- 
ter two personal successes, in two inde- 
pendent plays, within two months’ time, 
in our two leading cities, New York and 
Chicago; yet such has been the happy 
fate of Franklin Jones, a young juven- 
ile actor whom all our producing man- 
agers are “watching”—a state greatly 
to be desired by all actors! 

Hitherto comparatively unknown, at 
least in so far as concerns the two cities 
in question, Mr. Jones has flourished 
successfully in the outlying districts, in 
that weird, mad, chaotic seeming-abyss, 
known to Stageland as “the road,” and 
from time to time many have been the 
promising things that we have heard of 
him; now, indeed, he seems to have 
reached the day of fulfilled promise, or 
at least something very near toit. __ 

If you ask him anything about his 
early life, Mr. Jones will tell you, with 
a most engaging smile that will stifle 
any incredulity upon your part, that he 
was born in Auburn Prison; and, in 
point of fact, he was, his father having 
been warden there at the time. He 
passed his youth in Auburn, and when 
only nineteen years of age he displayed 
a properly adventuresome thespian spit- 
it by running away from school to em- 
bark upon a theatrical career, making 
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his débat in Buffalo, N. Y. » January 21, 
1901, in “Held by the Enemy,” with 
the James Neill Stock Company. He 
then appeared, the summer of 1902, 
with the Kingdon-Courtenay Stock, in 
Albany, N. Y., and the regular season 
of 1902-03 he appeared on tour with 
Helen Grantley in “Her Lord and Mas- 
ter,” later supporting William Morris 
as the Imp in “When We were Twenty- 

ne.” He was back in Albany the next 
.summer, and during 1903-04 he created 
the role of Jack Primrose in “Polly 
Primrose,” in the support of Adelaide 
Thurston. A third summer stock term 
with the Kingdon-Courtenay forces fol- 
lowed this, after which he appeared in 
vaudeville with Rose Coghlan in “Lady 
Clivebrook’s Mission,” and reappeared 
with Miss Thurston in “Polly Prim- 
rose.” 

It was at the close of this engage- 
ment that Mr. Jones, facing the per- 
plexing problem that confronts many 
juvenile actors—“Is it worth while ?”— 
decided to make a place for himself in 
the business world and, with this end in 
view, put Broadway, with all its allur- 
ing theatrical chances, far behind him, 
and was engaged in the office of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, in Portland, 
Ore. 

The dénofiment of this story is easy 
enough to guess—for it takes a cast- 
iron will, plus sundry candid (and oft- 
times truthful!) stage-directors, for our 
youth to remain true to their abandoned 
stage vows. After two brief years of 
telling the directors how their railroad 
should be conducted, Mr. Jones gave up 
what is nearly always a hopeless fight 
"and turned his eyes stageward again. 
The season of 1907-08, he was on tour 
with Henry Woodruff as John Cart- 
wright in “Brown of Harvard,” and, 
1908-09, he played the unhappy Clay 
Whipple in “The Witching Hour,” sup- 
porting Howard Gould. 

Now, while all his career thus far had 
been most praiseworthy and creditable, 
the name of Franklin Jones had abso- 
lutely no significance for theatregoers 
of our two biggest cities; but now this 
is wholly changed, thanks to the happy, 
checker-board lives that all actors lead. 
In June, of the present year, Mr. Jones 
created the rdle of Dick ‘Raeburn, the 
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jewel purloiner, in “Keegan’s Pal,” sup- 
porting Emmett Corrigan, at the Chica- 
go Opera House, in the Illinois capital, 
and he scored a pronounced success, 
carrying off his confession scene with 
fine effect. And two months later, or 
this past August, he made his first ap 
pearance on Broadway, at Daly’s Thea- 
tre, with Sidney Drew, as Sam Eustace 
in “Billy,” a neat bit of comedy acting 
that met with prompt recognition at the 
hands of the metropolitan press. His 
portrayal of the effects of mal de mer, 
in the last act of this piece being prob- 
ably the most convincing and artistic 
thing of its kind seen on the stage in 
many a long day. 

While two réles don’t make an actor 
any more than two swallows make a 
summer, still Mr. Jones may rest as- 
sured that the past six months have 
been the most momentous in his stagé 
career and have given him a firm pro- 
fessional footing that is sure to develop 
some happy to-morrows in which he 
will stand forth conspicuously as an ac- 
tor of juvenile and light comedy réles. 


No. 3—Pauline Frederick 


THERE can be no question about it, 
Pauline Frederick is really a remark- 
able girl, for she has now completely 
lived down a “musical comedy past,” 
and while her exceptional beauty is still 
a valuable asset, it is no longer her chief 
stock in trade! A tremendous ambition 
to make a name for herself in the stage 
world has acted as a spur and an in- 
centive to do her best, amid whatever 
surroundings she found herself, and 
tis this quality alone that has kept her 
climbing the thespian ladder, until now, 
especially with Charles Frohman’s be- 
lief in her ability, she is apparently but 
a year or two removed from stellar hon- 
ors. 

All too seldom it is, alas, that you 
meet with the combination of talent and 
ambition, hand in hand with youth and 
beauty, so that in Miss Frederick’s case 
I am often tempted to believe that we 
are so happily conscious of the two lat- 
ter qualities that we are quite willing to 
concede the former! However, so long 
as she can convey a perfect illusion of 
temperamental acting, why cavil about 
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it “4 seek to give it a microscopic analy- 
sis! 

Miss Frederick, and, by-the-by, I be- 
lieve she has a legal right to this name 
nowadays, though, before the footlights 
knew her, she enjoyed considerable so- 
cial prestige in Boston as Beatrice Lib- 
bey, began both her earthly and stage 
careers in Boston, starting out upon the 
latter on April 21, 1902, at the Boston 
Music Hall, a vaudeville theatre, as a 
ballad singer. She did not continue long 
in this field of entertainment, for in the 
fall of that year she was to be found as 
a dazzling show girl beauty in the front 
row of “The Rogers Brothers in Har- 
vard.” 

The succeeding season—1903-04— 
Miss Frederick was first Titania and 
later Joy Jellico in “A Princess of Ken- 
sington,”’ and the following season she 
completed her musical stage training by 
supporting Lew Fields in “It Happened 
in Nordland.” 

When this young actress announced 
her intent to become a legitimate dra- 
matic player, no one paid any particular 
heed to her (had not such announce- 
ments been made before?). and it was 
thought upon all sides—providing any- 
one thought about it at all!—that she 
would flourish for a brief season or so, 
and then return to the musical stage, 
where she belonged! But where, oh 
where, are our prophets of yesterday? 
With wisdom remarkable for one who 
had gayly sailed through three succes- 
sive Broadway seasons and had been 
heralded as our latest professional beau- 
ty, Miss Frederick gave New York a 
wide berth for two years, during which 
time she wore some of the rough edges 
off her acting by appearing on tour un- 
der James K. Hackett’s management, 
first in “The Little Grey Lady” and 
later in “The Girl in White,” which lat- 
ter title has now become a sobriquet of 
hers, probably because of her predilec- 
tion for that color in dress. 

Feeling that the day of her perma- 
nent dramatic recognition was at haf, 
Miss Frederick made her first bid for 
serious consideration at the hands of 
Broadway theatregoers in the fall of 
1907, appearing at the Garrick Theatre, 
with Francis Wilson, as Lady Rowena 
Eggington in “When Knights Were 
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Bold.” A few months later, at’ the Sa- 
voy, she was Colette de Merville in 
“Twenty Days in the Shade,” after 
which, returning to the Garrick, she 
was Constance Joblyn in “Toddles.” 
None of these three rdles made any tax 
upon Miss Frederick’s ability ; she was 
merely supposed to look pretty and be 
sure to avoid stumbling over the furni- 
ture, both of which she accomplished 
admirably well. 

But it was almost a new Pauline 
Frederick that greeted New Yorkers, in 
the fall of 1908, with William Gillette 
in “Samson,” in which her acting of 
the blasé and unhappy Elsie Vernette 
came mighty near carrying off the hon- 
ors of the performance, and never was 
a fairer vision seen on any stage. Later 
in the season, when Mr. Gillette went 
on tour, she succeeded Constance Col- 
lier in the leading role of Anne-Marie 
Brachard. 

Thus far this season Miss Frederick 
has played two important parts on 
Broadway, having been “farmed out” 
by Charles Frohman, first to William 
A. Brady, under whose management 
she did all that was possible in the rdle 
of the manicure girl, Millie Foster, in 
“The Dollar Mark,” at Wallack’s Thea- 
tre, and at present, still at Wallack’s, 
she is playing the heroine, Judith Bar- 
telmy, in “The Fourth Estate,” under 
Liebler & Co. 

If only Miss Frederick will keep her 
head! That is the one thing most to be 
feared for the excellent material to be 
found nowadays in our younger gen- 
eration, a fear that includes the other 
sex, of course. 

A little success is oftentimes a dan- 
gerous thing, especially in this age of 
“personalities,” and many a promising 
player has foundered upon the rocks 
of self-esteem and too ambitious under- 
takings. But the allurements of suc- 
cess are so hard to withstand, espe- 
cially for the young, and most players 
are only overgrown children—they'll 
tell you so themselves! But Miss Fred- 
erick seems to be made of the proper 
sort of stuff and, with such a splendid 
start, it will be too bad if she does 
not reach the highest places in her pro- 
fession. Here’s the wager that she 
does! 



























No. 4—Harry S. Hilliard 


THE theatrical dice-box, when shaken 
at the beginning of each season, seems 
to have an odd trick of allotting H. B. 
Warner’s cast-off stage material to 
Harry S. Hilliard, probably because 
there is considerable similarity, both 
physically and temperamentally, be- 
tween these two actors. And, oddly 


‘enough, come to think of it, those who 


believe in the Zodiac laws have a 
strong point in their favor in ‘this in- 
stance, both actors being born under 
the Sign of Scorpio, Mr. Hilliard’s 
birthday being October 24th, while Mr. 
Warner celebrates two days later. 

Be that as it may, Mr. Hilliard, who, 
unlike his better-known confrére, can- 
not boast of theatrical blue blood, is to 
be congratulated at the chances that are 
his to play “Warner parts,” and as he 
fills them in a thoroughly acceptable 
manner there is every reason to believe 
that the day is not far distant when he 
will have better chances at original 
creations. In the meantime, however, 
especially as he is young énough to 
patiently await the day of bigger things, 
he should be grateful for the chances 
that are his— as indeed he may be for 
all I know—and when Dame Stage 
Fortune smiles upon him with higher 
favor, he’ll probably be all the more 
prepared to greet her with greater pro- 
ficiency. 

Mr. Hilliard is one of our many ac- 
tors who, early in his career, flour- 
ished and had his being in the stock 
company field, making his débiat, about 
nine years ago, in his home town, Cin- 
cinnati, O., with the Pike Stock Com- 
pany. The next year he appeared with 
the American Theatre Stock, Chicago, 
and the season of 1902-03 he was a 
member of the Boyle company in Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Mr. Hilliard, on July 13, 
1903, joined the Alcazar Stock, San 
Francisco, to play leading juvenile 
roles, and he continued with this 
organization exactly one hundred and 
five weeks, during which time he was 
cast for eighty-three different rdles 


in all, the following being a few, 


of his biggest successes: Fritz in 
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“The Prisoner of Zenda”; the Duke 
of Osmond in “A Lady of Qual- 
ity”; Arthur Sutro in “At the White 
Horse Tavern;” Lal in “The Frisky 
Mrs. Johnson”; Charley in “Charley’s 
Aunt”; Captain Stuart in “Soldiers of 
Fortune”; Horatio Drake in “The 
Christian” ; George Fisher in “Are You 
a Mason,” and Bassanio in “The Mer- 
chant of Venice.” During his first Al- 
cazar year he had for a companion play- 
er, in ingenue and juvenile réles, no less 
a personage than Frances Starr. 

Following this excellent training, Mr. 
Hilliard came East and, in the fall of 
1905, made his Broadway débfit, ap- 
pearing with Cyril Scott as Ballington 
in “The Prince Chap.” After a few 
weeks in this brief part, he was enrolled 
as a member of the Proctor Stock, in 
New York, with which he finished out 
that season, appearing the following 
summer with the Albee Stock, Provi- 
dence, R. I. The season of 1906-07 he 
played Jack Temple in “Mrs. Temple’s 
Telegram,” and that summer, as a mem- 
ber of the Hunter-Bradford Stock, 
Hartford, Conn., he played a number of 
leading roles, such as Eugene in “Can- 
dida,” Valentine in “You Never Can 
Tell,’ Robert Ridgway in “On the 
Quiet,” and Karl Heirich in “Old 
Heidelberg.” 

It was after this that Mr. Hilliard 
became identified with Mr. Warner’s 
parts, appearing on the road as leading 
man with Isabel Irving and playing two 
roles which Mr. Warner had previously 
created, Philip Waring in “The Girl 
Who Has Everything,” and Lord Rath- 
bone in “Susan in Search of a Hus- 
band.” He devoted the next season to 
“The Devil,” supporting Henry E. Dix- 
ey, as Karl, the artist, and in vaudeville, 
with Helen Grantley, in “The Never, 
Never Land,” the Israel Zangwill 
sketch. This season he again assumes a 
Warner creation and is appearing on 
tour with Wilton Lackaye, as Philip 
Ames in “The Battle.” 

Harry S. Hilliard seems to be in a 
fair way of entering upon a permanent- 
ly secure place among our younger set 
of leading men, and his future will - 
surely bear watching. 







































The Super 





By ROLAND ASHFORD PHILLIPS 








The Super is a very necessary individual oftentimes, and the records 
of the theatre show that many of our most prominent and popular 
players once carried spears as unnamed members of the mob. The 
present article presents the super as he is and also as he should be. 








He also serves, who only stands and 
waits. 
HE majority of theatregoers con- 
sider the ordinary supernumer- 
ary as a mere incidental—some- 
thing that is not really needed but 
which adds to the effect, whether this 
same effect may be a fancy dress ball 
on Fifth Avenue or a party in a Japa- 
nese tea-house. Even Webster defines 
the word as being a thing or person in 
excess of what is really necessary. And 
there you are! 

Webster and the public judge for 
themselves, but to one who is familiar 
with the mysterious inner workings of 
that alluring land behind the curtain, 
the super is more of a reality, more of 
a living, breathing personality. The au- 
dience scarcely realizes their humble 
presence, considering them as a bit of 
atmosphere, on par with a rock set or 
a grass mat. It is the stage manager 
who understands. In creating a scene he 
understands the probable effect of the 
set, the lights, and the grouping of the 
supers. Each one of these, in its own 
way, but contributing to the whole, 
lends its value. The audience gets the 
picture or the impression, but hardly 
ever pick it to bits. A street without its 
crowd, a fort without its soldiers, or a 
ball without its guests would be a sorry 
looking spectacle. 

In the present time, when small casts 
are the rule—and the playwrights are 
beginning to learn that a story can be 
told just as well with five people as 
with fifty, the supernumerary is gradu- 
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ally being forced into the background. 
Awkward supers are an absolute detri- 
ment to the action of a piece, often 
turning a serious moment into one of 
ridiculous uproar. Then again, extra 
people with some experience and who 
put forth an earnest effort in their small 
parts can lend strength and vigor to 
even an ordinary scene. How often has 
a character with but a line or two lin- 
gered in your memory—even dimming 
the star’s luster! 


Where They Come From 


THERE are, in a general way, two 
separate and distinct classes of super- 
numeraries, viz: idlers, curiosity seek- 
ers, and the unemployed. To the second 
class belong those who are ambitious of 
becoming players, and who seek this 
method of getting actual and vital ex- 
perience. Between these two classes it 
is plain to see which one the stage-man- 
ager favors. 

When the average traveling company 
reaches a town they immediately scour 
the streets for their people or depend 
upon the want ads. This brings them the 
lowest class. These are given costumes 
and herded into a stuffy room and never 
allowed outside the door until called up- 
on for their entrances. A member of the 
company acts as a super-captain, and to 
his care is trusted the motley swarm. 
Sometimes they are rehearsed, but im 
the majority of instances never realize 
what they are expected to do until the 
final moment. The captain leads them 














to the proper entrance, gives a few 

whispered directions and herds them on 

to the scene. 

Once in the strong glare of the foot- 
lights and before a vast sea of critical 
faces, the ordinary supernumerary must 
be composed of more than ordinary 
ability if he can conduct himself natur- 
4 ally and gracefully. 

” q Each person is given a ticket, much 
4 like an ordinary meal-ticket, and after 
each performance these are punched by 
the manager. On the last night of the 
production these must be turned in for 

the expected salary. For every date not 

7 punched it is plain that the holder there- 
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in fact, he is seldom treated as well as 
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watched by a man hired for that busi- 
wo ness. If broken or harmed in any man- 
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often, especially towards the end of the 
season, when some members of the reg- 
ular cast have left for a winter engage- 
ment, these parts assume fair size and 
amply repay the recipient for his con- 
scientious efforts. 

Eight out of every ten prominent 
players are graduates of this great 
school of experience. It is a wonderful 
apprenticeship, and here, unlike other 
trades, one is paid while learning. A 
year’s experience, assuming a multitude 
of minor parts, is worth ten years’ at- 
tendance at the ordinary dramatic 
school. 

In stock companies rehearsals are 
called each morning and _ extend 
throughout the day. The parts are giv- 
en out on Monday and in most cases 
the extra people picked. 4 

In these companies the average super : 
is treated with the best respect and soon 
begins to know the different members 
of the cast—all of which is to his ad- 
vantage. Besides this, they are given 
good rooms and the majority quickly 
learn the mysteries of the “make-up.” ; 

This is picked up either by watching 
an older or more experienced person or 
by faithfully practicing on his own fea- 
tures. Here, as in all other things, prac- 
tice makes perfect, and the longer one 
is at it the better he becomes. Begin- 
ning with a straight or natural make- : 
up, the average super runs the gamut a 
of characters. Last week he was a mem- 
ber of a bloodthirsty bandit crowd, in 
bare-armed splendor. To-day he is a si- 
lent, somber servant. And to-morrow he 
may be a lace-bedecked lord, a sailor, 
or a kimono-clad Japanese. In no other 
manner can so much varied and neces- 
sary experience be gained. 


A Sample Night’s Work 


FOR example, we might trace the 
average night’s work of an extra man 
in a stock company, where, it is to be 
hoped, he is known and respected. We 
will take a well-known production, say 
“The Royal Family,” in which dainty 
Annie Russell starred for so long. In 
the first act our ambitious super is a 
very pompous aide-de-camp to the 
King, with two lines to speak. The sec- 
ond act finds him a liveried servant, 
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The Super is a very necessary individual oftentimes, and the records 
of the theatre show that many of our most prominent and popular 
players once carried spears as unnamed members of the mob. The 
present article presents the super as he is and also as he should be. 








He also serves, who only stands and 
waits. 
HE majority of theatregoers con- 
sider the ordinary supernumer- 
ary as a mere incidental—some- 
thing that is not really needed but 
which adds to the effect, whether this 
same effect may be a fancy dress ball 
on Fifth Avenue or a party in a Japa- 
nese tea-house. Even Webster defines 
the word as being a thing or person in 
excess of what is really necessary. And 
there you are! 

Webster and the public judge for 
themselves, but to one who is familiar 
with the mysterious inner workings of 
that alluring land behind the curtain, 
the super is more of a reality, more of 
a living, breathing personality. The au- 
dience scarcely realizes their humble 
presence, considering them as a bit of 
atmosphere, on par with a rock set or 
a grass mat. It is the stage manager 
who understands. In creating a scene he 
understands the probable effect of the 
set, the lights, and the grouping of the 
supers. Each one of these, in its own 
way, but contributing to the whole, 
lends its value. The audience gets the 
picture or the impression, but hardly 
ever pick it to bits. A street without its 
crowd, a fort without its soldiers, or a 
ball without its guests would be a sorry 
looking spectacle. 

In the present time, when small casts 
are the rule—and the playwrights are 
beginning to learn that a story can be 
told just as well with five people as 
with fifty, the supernumerary is gradu- 
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ally being forced into the background. 
Awkward supers are an absolute detri- 
ment to the action of a piece, often 
turning a serious moment into one of 
ridiculous uproar. Then again, extra 
people with some experience and who 
put forth an earnest effort in their small 
parts can lend strength and vigor to 
even an ordinary scene. How often has 
a character with but a line or two lin- 
gered in your memory—even dimming 
the star’s luster! 


Where They Come From 


THERE are, in a general way, two 
separate and distinct classes of super- 
numeraries, viz: idlers, curiosity seek- 
ers, and the unemployed. To the second 
class belong those who are ambitious of 
becoming players, and who seek this 
method of getting actual and vital ex- 
perience. Between these two classes it 
is plain to see which one the stage-man- 
ager favors. 

When the average traveling company 
reaches a town they immediately scour 
the streets for their people or depend 
upon the want ads. This brings them the 
lowest class. These are given costumes 
and herded into a stuffy room and never 
allowed outside the door until called up- 
on for their entrances. A member of the 
company acts as a super-captain, and to 
his care is trusted the motley swarm. 
Sometimes they are rehearsed, but in 
the majority of instances never realize 
what they are expected to do until th 
final moment. The captain leads them 
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to the proper entrance, gives a few 
whispered directions and herds them on 
to the scene. 

Once in the strong glare of the foot- 
lights and before a vast sea of critical 
faces, the ordinary supernumerary must 
be composed of more than ordinary 
ability if he can conduct himself natur- 
ally and gracefully. 

Each person is given a ticket, much 
like an ordinary meal-ticket, and after 
each performance these are punched by 
the manager. On the last night of the 
production these must be turned in for 
the expected salary. For every date not 
punched it is plain that the holder there- 
of has been absent and therefore is 
docked accordingly. 

Costumes ‘are given out without a 
question as to the size and shape of the 
wearer, and the result is probably fa- 
miliar—painfully familiar to the aver- 
age playgoer. In the majority of in- 
stances a man is employed to make-up 
this crowd, which helps matters in no 
little degree. But often, in the cheaper 
companies, this, too, is done away with. 

Thus it is shown that, in most in- 
stances, the super is labeled and even 
looked upon as a mere property. But, 
in fact, he is seldom treated as well as 
a “prop.” Properties are anxiously 
watched by a man hired for that busi- 
ness. If broken or harmed in any man- 
ner he is responsible, while the poor 
super is never given a second thought. 

These, then, are the inmates of the 
first class mentioned. As a whole they 
distract rather than aid a production. 


The Trained Super 


TO THE second class mentioned be- 
long those who have played for a sea- 
son or more, generally in a stock house. 
The great majority of these people are 
bright, faithful, and ambitious. Many 
are from excellent families and in nu- 
merous instances are quite willing to 
work for nothing. 

A good stage-manager will, in the 
course of a few weeks, weed out the 
least desirable of these, and reward 
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often, especially towards the end of the 
season, when some members of the reg- 
ular cast have left for a winter engage- 
ment, these parts assume fair size and 
amply repay the recipient for his con- 
scientious efforts. 

Eight out of every ten prominent 
players are graduates of this great 
school of experience. It is a wonderful 
apprenticeship, and here, unlike other 
trades, one is paid while learning. A 
year’s experience, assuming a multitude 
of minor parts, is worth ten years’ at- 
tendance at the ordinary dramatic 
school. 

In stock companies rehearsals are 
called each morning and _ extend 
throughout the day. The parts are giv- 
en out on Monday and in most cases 
the extra people picked. 

In these companies the average super 
is treated with the best respect and soon 
begins to know the different members 
of the cast—all of which is to his ad- 
vantage. Besides this, they are given 
good rooms and the majority quickly 
learn the mysteries of the “make-up.” 

This is picked up either by watching 
an older or more experienced person or 
by faithfully practicing on his own fea- 
tures. Here, as in all other things, prac- 
tice makes perfect, and the longer one 
is at it the better he becomes. Begin- 
ning with a straight or natural make- 
up, the average super runs the gamut 
of characters. Last week he was a mem- 
ber of a bloodthirsty: bandit crowd, in 
bare-armed splendor. To-day he is a si- 
lent, somber servant. And to-morrow he 
may be a lace-bedecked lord, a sailor, 
or a kimono-clad Japanese. In no other 
manner can so much varied and neces- 
sary experience be gained. 


A Sample Night’s Work 


FOR example, we might trace the 
average night’s work of an extra man 
in a stock company, where, it is to be 
hoped, he is known and respected. We 
will take a well-known production, say 
“The Royal Family,” in which dainty 
Annie Russell starred for so long. In © 
the first act our ambitious super is a 
very pompous aide-de-camp to the 
King, with two lines to speak. The sec- 
ond act finds him a liveried servant, 
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lugging tables and lunch-baskets into 
the garden. Before the act is half 
through he has changed to a peasant, 
and with a crowd of others saunters 
through in the background, singing a 
folk-song. The curtain of this same act, 
but the second scene, finds him in white, 
with a grotesque make-up, as an oblig- 
ing French barber and relieving the 
Prince of his disguise. And for the last 
act he is the sedate, white-haired Min- 
ister from Brazil. Saturday night he 
will line up with the others and be 
handed an envelope containing four dol- 
lars and fifty cents. 

Allowing nine performances a week 
and five changes to each gives us a total 
of forty-five complete changes for his 
money. 

In this manner the super gradually 
wears off his greenness. By close ob- 
servance he becomes more graceful, 
more natural, and less self-conscious, 
finding a proper place for his arms and 
legs. He learns to pick up cues at the 
proper time and place; to laugh or cry 
or shout at the exact moment. And 
while these seem simple little things, 
quite often a whole act, or an intense 
scene hinges on the prompt entrance of 
a mob; a scream at the precise moment, 
or an exit in a certain manner. It is the 
little, hardly noticed things that go to 
make up the finished performance. 

The embryo actor soon learns the un- 
written laws behind the curtain. He 
shuns every bit of scenery as he would 
the plague—for it must be known that 
the stage mechanic and his powerful 
union holds the theatrical situation un- 
der his thumb. An alien hand that 
touches a bit of “stuff,” as all the prop- 
erty is called, is frequently sufficient 
cause for a strike. Our super learns, 
further, to duck under all burning cal- 
ciums and to exit immediately on the 
first curtain and allow only the princi- 
pals to take the call. 

He learns to clothe his remarks in 
stage “lingo.” He knows what to do 
when the director tells him to go up 
stage or down stage. When he hears a 
remark made about the O. P. side, he 
understands that it means the side op- 
posite prompt, and that the prompt side 
is always and forever the right-hand 
side when facing the audience. And if 
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he is lifted to the dignity of a “bit” he 
learns that each page the part may con- 
tain is known as a “side”; that “xing” 
is a short way of spelling crossing; 
that R. U. E. stands for right upper en- 
trance, and that the three words, pre- 
ceding his speeches, and underlined 
with red, is his cue. 


Does it Take Brains? 


BRAINLESS work? Form your own 
opinion. In every profession worth en- 
tering there is that hard, laborsome 
preparation, whether one be an ambi- 
tious dentist or an ambitious actor. We 
do not laugh over the student poring 
over a musty collection of law books. 
Why then should we sneer at the same 
youngster holding a spear throughout a 
scene? 

Let the average person who is first 
to laugh at a sorry looking servant 
walking across from door to door and 
perhaps balancing a tray, try it. There 
is a world of difference between being 
seated comfortably in the parquet to 
walking across that lighted stretch of 
stage. 

In the larger cities, especially New 
York City, there is a regular agency for 
supplying these supernumeraries, and 
the needy manager of a production has 
but to call up this office and his wants 
are filled. In this city a great many of 
the regular extra people are employed . 
elsewhere during the day, and in this 
manner add a few dollars to their in- 
come by a little night work. The pay 
ranges all the way from fifty cents a 
performance to ten dollars a week, ac- 
cording to the class of theatre, produc- 
tion, and liberality of the manager. 

Last winter half-a-dozen art students 
paid their tuition by appearing in a suc- 
cessful Broadway production during the 
winter, assuming the rdles of West 
Point cadets. A certain young man 
from the West, with a remarkable tal- 
ent for painting, worked with a Belasco 
production during his first year in New 
York, thereby paying his room and 
board expenses. To-day he has given up 
painting and is a prominent member of 
that same company. 

Many a deserving young writer, 
waiting for success to knock at his hall 
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room door, is keeping the wolf away by 
just these methods. One might be agree- 
ably surprised if he should look up the 
life history of our well-known actors or 
actresses. Truth might be a great deal 
stranger than fiction. 

Mr. Cope, an old Belasco man, and 
recently playing in “The Fighting 
Hope” started his career as a general 
utility man with a tent show, playing 
all the “bits” and shifting the scenery. 
Even then he was fired by the owner 
because he had no talent. 


Those Who Have Risen 


IN JANUARY of this year a promi- 
nent Shakespearian actor, when opening 
up his season in New York, advertised 
for one hundred extra people. At the 
bottom of the ad he stated that to the 
man or woman who showed the most 
talent during the engagement he would 
give a signed contract for the following 
season at a good salary. Here, it is eas- 
ily seen, faithful work had its reward. 

A super’s first lines are the constant 
foundation for many stories. 

In this connection it is said that the 
late Sir Henry Irving was completely 
stumped for the first and only time. 

He was patiently rehearsing a super 
in a single line, and the fellow’s at- 
tempts were pitiful. 

“Say it like this,” Irving roared; and 
in his majestic voice cried out the line. 

The super listened and grinned. 

“Tf I was getting your salany maybe 
I could do it that good,” he declared. 

Irving paused. 

“What is your salary?” the great ac- 
tor questioned. 

“A shilling a night,” came the an- 
swer. 

And Irving had to agree that, pro 
rata, the super’s voice was fully as good 
as his own. 

E. H. Sothern was repeatedly fired 
from his own father’s company because 
of his awkwardness and inability. Rose 
Stahl was made the laughing-stock of 
the town when she first appeared on the 
stage as a servant and forgot her one 
line. 

Olga Nethersole owes her success to 
the fact that she was an extra lady in 
a certain English company, and on a 
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day’s notice learned a prominent part 
and assumed the rdéle that night with 
honors. So well did she understudy this 
character that she was immediately en- 
gaged for principal réles. Alla Nazi- 
mova, easily one of our best actresses of 
to-day, started her career in Russia as 
a supernumerary in an obscure com- 
pany, all unknown to her parents. 


Importance of Training 


PERHAPS, among the managers 
and producers the two who stand out 
most prominently in relation to well- . 
trained supernumeraries are Mr. Brady 
and Mr. Belasco. The former’s master- 
piece was the pit scene in the dramatiza- 
tion of Frank Norris’ “The Pit.” To 
train this mob of supers for their short 
scene was a laborious month’s daily 
work. 

David Belasco, a veritable demof for 
details, pays fully as much attention to 
his extra people as to his stars—and not 
without sufficient cause. 

However, in one respect Belasco dif- 
fers from the majority of stage-direc- 
tors. He is ever alert for a suggestion 
and wants every member of his com- 
pany to express himself or herself free- 
ly. Even the lowly super is not over- 
looked in this respect. A recent incident 
will illustrate it to an excellent advan- 
tage. 

It was during the third act of “The 
Warrens of Virginia,” and the super- 
numeraries were used as starving sol- 
diers. They learn that there is no food 
nor shelter for them. Immediately they 
go into a rage. Each man was told to 
carry on in just a certain manner in 
order that the entire mob would have 
the desired effect. 

One of the boys, in a lull, cried out 
something different. 

“Oh, hell!” 

Instantly Belasco was erect in his 
seat. 

“Stop the rehearsal! Stop right where 
you are!” 

It was stopped. Each member of the 
company looked anxiously toward each 
other. Belasco was striding down the 
aisle. To all appearances something was 
going to drop. 

“Who made that exclamation?” he 
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roared, standing down in the orchestra 
pit. 

The guilty super tremblingly stepped 
forward. 

“T did; sir.” 

“Very good, 


very good indeed, 
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Mr. —,” he returned. “I’m glad you 
thought of it. Start over again, please.” 

And so, my fine supernumeraries, let 
them who will sneer and laugh at your 
efforts. To-morrow the world will look 
to you for its amusements. 


Hunting a Job 


By CHARLOTTE DANTON 








From Twenty-third Street, to the Circle Broadway is the nation’s 
theatrical thoroughfare. It is as a record of one girl’s search for a 
job in the multitudinous offices of one building on that street that 
this article is concerned. And there are many other such buildings. 








HEN Elsie Jenkins left her Indi- 
ana home to go on the stage, as 
she finally hoped, she carried with 
her to New York a letter of introduc- 
tion to an unrenowned manager in the 
Knickerbocker Theatre building. This 
letter had been given her by the leading 
hotelkeeper of the town, an individual 
of considerable importance to himself, 
who was pleased to think that he stood 
out from the sequestered life of the 
community, and who was particularly 
prone to boast of his large acquaintance 
in the theatrical world. It so happened 
that for some months he had been on 
writing terms with the manager to 
whom he addressed the letter in behalf 
of “the Widow Jenkins’ girl.” Nearly a 
year before he had entertained the man- 
ager’s company of eight people and a 
dog at his “hostelry,” and because of a 
reluctance on the part of his fellow citi- 
zens to be entertained at the “opera 
house” on the night of that visit, his ac- 
quaintance with the showman had been 
continued through a correspondence 
dealing with certain facts and figures 
bearing on what is sometimes vulgarly 
called “a board-bill.” 
Elsie Jenkins knew nothing of all 
this. She only knew that she carried 





with her a letter that might be a key to 
the front door of the Hall of Fame. 
Rattling over the rails on her journey 
eastward, she had pictured to herself 
the manager and the building wherein 
his great enterprises were planned. The 
manager, high-browed and thoughtful, 
would probably be sitting at a richly 
carved table of dark wood, poring over 
the manuscript of a play. His office 
would be reached by a wide marble 
staircase on which distinguished ladies 
and gentlemen, famous actresses and 
actors, paused to greet one another with 
the perfect manners of figures in a 
fashion-plate. 


The Knickerbocker Building 


BUT when Elsie saw the Knicker- 
bocker Theatre building she realized 
how entirely wrong she had been about 
everything. It seemed to her a great 
maw that sucked in a constant stream 
of hurrying, nervous, indifferently- 
dressed humanity. Before she had time 
to straighten out her first impressions, 
she was caught in the current and car- 
ried towards an asthmatic battery of 
wheezing elevators. : 
The crowd behind her pushed her i 
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to a car. While she was still fumbling 
for her letter, a shabby, middle-aged 
man with a soiled collar, crowded in 
with others and backed her into a cor- 
ner. In a loud voice he talked with a 
young fellow who held a cigaret be- 
tween his fingers and seemed pleasantly 
conscious of a rose-colored necktie 
through which a large green pin was 
thrust. 

“This place has grown since I saw it 
last,” he puffed. (Elsie noticed that the 
hair which almost hid his soiled collar 
was streaked with gray.) “It’s the big- 
gest theatrical office building in the 
world, I guess, with its new twelve- 
story annex. (Elsie began to feel diz- 
zy). They tell me there are over three 
hundred offices, most of ’em occupied 
by theatrical managers. We used to 
think it a wonder when there was only 
the original five-story building! Henry 
E. Abbey had it then. You don’t re- 
member the Abbey Theatre? Well, it 
was the eye-opener of its day. Poor old 
Abbey made some great productions 
here, but the luck was against him, and 
he finally had to give up the house. 
Four, out!” 

With a “So long, Harry!” to his or- 
namental young friend, the heavy- 
weight talker squeezed his way out of 
the car. Elsie took a long breath, and 
glanced about at her fellow passengers. 
All had a faded look, as if they passed 
most of their life under a strong light 
that had bleached them. Trinketed girls 
and puffy women wriggled out of the 
car. Elsie observed that the men stalked 
out. And then she suddenly noticed that 
she was the only passenger left, and 
summoning up her lost voice she timid- 
ly asked the elevator man where she 
would find the manager she had come 
to see. 

“Fourth floor,’ he jerked, without 
turning his head. 

A moment later he stopped the car 
and glanced around impatiently. 

Elsie Jenkins almost stumbled into a 
hall lined with doors on which names 
wholly unknown to her were emblaz- 
oned in gold and black letters. A group 
of pale faced and pale haired people 
waiting to get into the car almost 
knocked her off her feet. For a mo- 
ment she stood bewildered, clutching 
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her letter. in a moist and trembling 
hand. The hall, brown and mercilessly 
business-like, was alive with people. 
She wondered whether every one of 
them, like herself, was looking for a 
“position,” and guessed as much. She 
could almost hear her heart drop into 
her shoes. Her knees shook and she be- — 
gan to wish herself back home, but 
already she was wandering along the 
hall. The narrow rooms on either side 
reminded her of cells, and she felt like 
a prisoner about to be committed to one 
of them. Her eyes searched for the only 
name she knew among the hundreds 
that glared at her. Suddenly, as she 
turned a dark corner, she came upon it. 
The door was open, revealing a bench 
upon which sat an ill-assorted row of 
people whose only distinguishing mark 
was a look of weary patience. 
‘ 


Typical Waiting Crowd 


THE name on the door looked very 
large and Elsie felt very small. Her 
knees began to weaken, but she man- 
aged to step inside. The patient ones 
on the bench scarcely glanced at her. 
She stood looking about for a moment 
with a sense of helplessness and a feel- 
ing of awkward embarrassment. Then 
she moved up to a wooden railing be- 
hind which sat two girls at typewriters 
and a boy who was filling a telephone 
with English as it is spoken by the born 
East-Sider. When he had satisfied his 
self-importance for the moment, the 
boy banged the telephone down on the 
desk and came forward. 

“Who d’ y’ want ter see?” he de- 
manded of Elsie. 

He smelled like a stale cigaret, and 
his face was bloodless, but he looked 
the monarch of all he surveyed. 

“T have a letter to Mr. Ja—” 

“Aw, me wrist is lame from carryin’ 
letters, gimme your card, if you’ve got 
one, and I’ll take it in.” 

With nervous fingers Elsie rum- 
maged through her bag and brought 
forth a card. The boy took it with an 
air of contempt. 

“The boss’ll see you now,” he said 
to a girl on the end of the bench. 

Elsie took the vacant seat and 
waited. Twenty minutes later she 
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started at the sound of her name on 
the cigaret-stained lips of the boy. 

“This way,” he directed, leading her 
through the enclosure to a door at the 
right, which he jerked open. 

Elsie found herself in a room filled 
with cigar smoke. The smoker, a bald- 
headed man in his shirt sleeves, was 
tilted back_in a revolving chair, with 
his feet on a littered desk. 

“Well?” he leveled his eyes at Elsie, 
and didn’t seem interested in what he 
saw. 

“T am Elsie Jen—. But this letter 
will explain,” she broke off, her care- 
fully rehearsed little speech dying in 
her throat. 

Without changing his position the 
man took the letter and ripped open the 
envelope. Something like a smile snaked 
itself across his face as he glanced at 
the letter-head. 

After reading a few lines he looked 
up and said: 

“Nothing doing. Sorry, but my tricks 
are full. There isn’t a thing left. If 
you'd got here three weeks ago, I might 
have done something for you, but it’s 
too late now.” 

The figures in the lurid lithographs 
on the wall suddenly became jeering, 
leering shapes. Elsie felt the floor giv- 
ing way beneath her, but she caught 
herself and held on. 

“C-could you tell 
might— ?” 

“There isn’t much chance anywhere 
now,” the man interrupted. “You're a 
month late, you see.” 

He put his cigar back in his mouth, 
as if to indicate he had nothing more to 
say. 

“Could you give me a letter to some 
other manager ?” she asked, desperately. 
“TJ don’t know a soul in New York,” 
she faltered, after a second. 

The man looked at her over his cigar 
and then pulled his feet off the desk 
and seized a pen between his fat, stub- 
by fingers. For a moment the pen 
scratched away over the paper. 

“Here,” he said, slipping the note in- 
to an envelope and handing it to her. 
This is to a manager on the second 
floor. He’s a good friend of mine. Wait, 
I forgot the address—” 

He took back the envelope. 


me where I 
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“There,” he concluded, “it may get 
you something, but I doubt it.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Elsie, gulp- 
ingly. “Thank you—so much. Good- 
morning.” 

“Q’-day.” 

The man brushed the hotelkeeper’s 
letter into a waste-basket and once 
more hoisted his feet on the desk. 

Elsie almost stumbled down the 
stairs, forgetting the elevator. A lonely, 
frightened feeling had come over her. 
People rushed towards her and scurried 
past. Clattering feet and clicking type- 
writers seemed to be running a race. 
Elsie felt she was beaten before she had 
begun. She was foolish to have come. 
She would go back. She would go back 
—and have the whole town laughing at 
her? She couldn’t stand that. And, aft- 
er all, others as friendless and as un- 
known as she had succeeded. Why not 
she? She hurried on with new hope and 
her new letter. She looked at the num- 
ber on the door before her. She had 
passed the place. Retracing her steps, 
she found it this time without any diffi- 
culty. 


Needs of the Chorus 


IT WAS a small office without even 
a wooden railing to give it dignity. A 
girl who was directing envelopes got 
up from her chair and took Elsie’s let- 
ter. She went into a side-room and im- 
mediately reappeared. 

“Go in,” she said, briefly. 

A heavy-faced man, smoking like the 
first, dropped a colored window card 
and with a careful eye ran her over 
from head to foot. 

“Can you wear tights?” he asked, 
abruptly. 

“]—I’m afraid,” stammered Esie, “I 
shouldn’t like—” 

“T didn’t ask’ whether you'd like to,” 
sneered her inspector. “Can you? 
That’s what I want to know.” 

“T—J—Well, I wouldn't,” finished 
Elsie, her face on fire. 

“Very well,” said the heavily jowled 
inquisitor, turning his broad back on 
her. 

When she reached the door, she felt 
the hot tears in her eyes and she fur- 
tively fished out her handkerchief. 


















One Who Knew the Ropes 


“WHAT'S the matter, kid?” some- 
one asked, not unkindly. 

-A tall, thin young woman, with a 
face that looked as if it had been out 
all night, was regarding her sympa- 
thetically. 

“Looking for a: job and can’t find 
one?” she rattled on when Elsie didn’t 
answer. 

“Yes,” stammered Elsie glancing up, 
glad to see someone who took an in- 
terest in her. 

“Well, cheer up,” advised her hall- 
mate, “it’s never too late to laugh. I’m 
going in here to try my luck. Want to 
come along?” 

“Thank you,” murmured Elsie, tag- 
ging after the chorus girl. “I’m a stran- 
ger here.” 

“Ever been on the stage?” 

nig.” 

“T thought so. Wher’re you from?” 

“From Indiana.” 

“Let’s see,” mused the chorus girl. 
“Indiana—that’s out near James Whit- 
comb Riley, aint it? And the stage-bug 
got you, way out there! Say, that’s go- 
ing some.” 

“Have you always lived in New 
York?” inquired Elsie, by way of re- 
turn. 

“I learned to spell reading the street- 
signs along Broadway,” chirruped the 
chorus girl. 

“What were you doing before you 
went on the stage,” inquired Elsie, for- 
getting herself for the moment in the 
interest this new type awakened in her. 

“Well, I wasn’t teaching Sunday 
school,” remarked the chorus girl, dry- 
ly. 
At this moment the oddly contrasted 
pair—the chorus girl in her paint and 
cheap finery, the country maiden in her 
green awkwardness and blue dimity 
frock—found themselves in what 
seemed like a pen filled with perfumed 
femininity. The chorus girl whispered 
that it was the office of a “near-Froh- 
man manager with a K. & E. drag.” 
All of this was Greek to Elsie, but she 
grasped the idea that the owner of the 
name on the door was a man of theatri- 


- cal importance. 


“He isn’t in,” 4 self-sufficient youth 
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was saying to a blond creature with a 
dusty curl dangling from under the 
spreading brim of a rakish hat. She 
gathered up her skirts and as she 
whisked to the door remarked to no one 
in particular: “Charlie’s a lovely fel- 
low, but he’s an awful liar.” 

A snicker rippled from hat to hat 
and followed the speaker through the 
door. Then low-voiced speculation was 
resumed. Did “Charlie” have anything 
left? That was the only question worth 
discussing. 

“Dig up a card, and I’ll give it to the 
boy with mine,” advised Elsie’s guide 
and philosopher. “We may get in.” 

She handed them’ to the boy, who 
took them with a weary air.. 

“We'll have to wait till the Lord 
knows how long,” explainéd the chorus 
girl, pushing Elsie into a narrow space 
on the bench and protesting that she 
wasn’t the least bit tired. 


Beauty and the Beast 


AS THE time went by Elsie tried to 
interest herself in the various appli- 
cants who passed in and out of the 
clicking wooden gate. Her attention 
was presently drawn to a statuesque, 
sinuous creature leading a reluctant 
bull-pup by a ribbon that was just the 
color of her eyes. The plumes of her 
black picture hat danced to the mincing 
measures of her high-heeled feet as she 
picked her way to the gate. The boy 
on duty seemed to know her, and was 
about to carry her request to the inner 
regions when a_ busy-looking man 
popped out. 

“Why, Lottie!” he exclaimed. 
“Where did you come from?” 

“Oh, I just ran in from St. Louis,” 
drawled the beauty, as if St. Louis 
were Harlem or the Bronx. 

The two shook hands, the man for- 
getting to give back “Lottie” hers. Aft- 
er a whispered conversation, he said: 
“Well, do you still love this old man 
in the same old way?” 

“Sure,” answered Lottie, ecstatically 
and, as if to prove it, gave him one of 
the American Beauties she was wearing. 
Then after another five minutes of 
whispering, she pulled her bull-pup out 
of a doze and trailed out, 
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“T’m going to see if there’s anything 
doing,” declared the chorus girl after 
she and Elsie had waited for more than 
an hour. She made her way through the 
Waiting list and spoke to the boy on 
guard. 

“He says we can’t possibly get a 
look-in fora couple of hours,” she re- 
ported to Elsie. 

“What shall we do?” 

“Well, I’m going to eat,” announced 
the chorus girl. “How about you?” 

“Do you know of an inexpensive res- 
taurant in the neighborhood?” inquired 
Elsie, hesitatingly. 

“Say no more,” advised the knowing 
one. “There’s a place just around the 
corner where you can round out your 
figger for six cents—a glass of milk 
and a bun that'll make you think of 
home. Come along.” 


A Cheap Square Meal 


THE two walked up Broadway and 
a block up the street turned a corner. 

“Here it is,” announced the chorus 
girl, heading into a narrow little room 
with stools lined up before a counter 
and a few tables in the rear. 

“This is the life-saving station for 
actors who have more hope than mon- 
ey,” she whispered. “They'll tell you 
they eat here because they’re on a diet, 
but don’t you believe ’em. If they were 
long on the coin, they’d be sitting in the 
front window at Rector’s.” 

While they ate and drank their milk 
and buns, Elsie began to ask questions, 
interested in the status and ambition of 
her talkative friend. 

“T’ve been a merry villager for three 
seasons,” the girl told her, “but be- 
tween you and me, I’m layin’ for one 
of them Rose Stahl parts, and if it ever 
comes to me, I’ll eat it up.” 

She illustrated the act with her bun, 
and then remarked abruptly: 

“Well, by-by! I’ve got an appoint- 
ment for 2:30 at the New York Thea- 
tre building, and I’m going to see what 
there’s in it.” 

Elsie’s first impulse was to cry 
“Don’t leave me!” But, swallowing the 
lunch in her throat, she said, “Thank 
you very much for your kindness. I 
hope I’ll see you again!” 
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“You probably will,” responded the 
matter-of-fact daughter of Broadway. 
“If I don’t hook up with something at . 
the New York, I'll be back at the 
Knickerbocker to try my luck. “You 
stick there till that office-boy comes out 
of his trance, and you may be a shep- 
herdess or something before the intoxi- 
cating effect of this milk has worn off. 
But don’t waste too much time waiting. 
Butt into any old office. That’s the 
game.” 

Elsie did as she had been told, and 
returned to the office where she waited 
for her turn. The crowd had thinned 
out, and something like order, or de- 
spair, settled over the few who re- 
mained. 

“Miss Jenkins!” the boy called, as 
she was about to drop on the bench. 
“You’re to come around at four.” 

This sounded promising and Elsie 
tripped out with a lighter heart. But 
she would improve her time; she would 
act on her friend’s advice, and explore 
other regions. 

She followed a crowd that was pour- 
ing in a steady stream straight through 
the building on the ground floor. Elsie 
inquired of a dignitary in uniform, 
the you tell me where that hall leads 
to?” 

“To the annex,” was the short an- 
swer. 

“Are there any theatrical offices 
there ?” 

“Are there?” echoed the hallman. 
“More than two hundred of ’em.” 


Mixing With “Artists” 


ELSIE took the elevator and stopped 
at the eighth floor for no better reason 
then that several others set the exam- 
ple. She ventured into an office, marked 
“Vaudeville Agency,” where three 
women and a young man wearing 
stripes of a wall-paper design were 
waiting with a great show of impa- 
tience. 

In the middle of the floor stood a 
showy “artist” who had lost the bloom 
of youth. She was gazing anxiously in- 
to a small pocket-mirror. Then, with a 
spasmodic jerk she pulled from her 
handbag a little round box, and uncon- 
cernedly began to daub pink paste on — 
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her cheeks, following this with a treat- 
ment from the powder-puff. She had 
scarcely finished when she was sum- 
moned to the inner office. She went in 
smilingly, but flounced out a moment 
later, curling her reddened lips con- 
temptuously. 

After a short wait, Elsie was called 
and ushered into the presence of a 
beady-eyed, swarthy individual who 
rubbed his hands as he asked: 

“What’s your turn?” 

“M—my turn?” stammered Elsie. 

“Yes—What do you do?” rasped the 
man from his creaking chair. 

“_T haven’t done anything yet,” 
@ sifailtered the girl. “I thought—” 

: “If you aint got no turn, don’t come 
@ sO rcounnd here,” interrupted the vaudeville 
agent, sweeping her out with a gesture. 







=} Getting Desperate 


THIS wasn’t encouraging, but it had 
the effect of rousing Elsie’s blood. She 
would do or die. After a series of re- 
buffs, it seemed easier to die, and she 
decided to try one of the “legitimate” 
managers. She would probably receive 
more consideration from him. The 
chorus girl had told her of one who had 
three or four second-hand plays on his 
list. She found the office and asked to 
see him. 

“Have you an appointment?” a youth 
at the gate asked insolently. 

“No,” confessed Elsie. 

“Then, you can’t see him. He’s 
busy.” 

And he deliberately walked off. 

At the other end of the hall was a 
room packed with men and women. 

@ = She squeezed in and gave her name to 
@ ithe inevitable boy. 
gg “Sit down and wait,” he ordered. 
Elsie obeyed, and watched the pro- 
cession. The applicant would step to 
the gate, pass through, and disappear, 
then a few seconds later, a crestfallen 
replica of the applicant who had en- 
tered would issue forth. Near the inner 
door stood a boy with his hand on the 
knob. 
“You're next!” he called to Elsie. 
Once across the threshold, she began 
to tell the man with the customary 
cigar what she wanted. 
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“No opening,” he snapped, taking in 
her inexperience at a glance. 

The boy pulled open the door, and 
Elsie rejoined the ranks of the unem- 
ployed. 


The Price of a Job 


A CLOCK showed her that it was 
time for her to be back at the office 
where she had her appointment. The 
waiting-room was almost deserted. A 
tall, heavy man—the one who had been 
given a rose by the queenly “Lottie”— 
came out with the query: “Miss Jenk- 
ins ?” 

“Yes,” said Elsie, quickly. “I want 
to go on the stage, and Id like to go in- 
to the company of—,” and she men- 
tioned the name of a comic opera prima 
donna. ‘ 

“Madame, if you please,” he correct- 
ed, chillingly, and Elsie looked duly im- 
pressed, 

“Well,” he added, leniently, “I'll see 
if I can arrange an interview with 
madame’s stage-director. What is your 
voice ?” 

“Oh, a pretty good voice,” answered 
Elsie, cheerfully. 

“But what is your voice?” 

“O—oh! Soprano.” 

“Trained or untrained ?” 

“Trained.” She had sung in the 
church choir at home for three years. 

“All right,” ended her cross-exam- 
iner. “Sit down, my dear, and I’ll see 
the stage-director.” 

He was back in a moment, and Elsie 
was led into a luxuriously furnished 
office. A large, impressive looking man 
with a closely-cropped beard and wear- 
ing eyeglasses was writing at a table. 

“Miss Jenkins?” he inquired, putting 
down his pen and leveling his glasses 
at her. “Ah! yes. You wish to enter 
Madame’s company? U-m-m. You 
know, I presume, that we do not have 
ordinary chorus girls in Madame’s 
company. From her chorus we draw 
our prima donnas. Our chorus consists 
of amateur prima donnas. Is your voice 
powerful?” 

“Quite powerful,” answered Elsie. 

“Tt will have to be very powerful,” 
he emphasized. “You see, we take only 
a small chorus with us on the road, and 
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so the voices have to be very powerful, 
because all of Madame’s finales are 
semi-grand opera.” 

“T should hate to go on the road,” 
timidly answered Elsie. 

“Hate to?’ The  stage-director’s 
brows went up. “Why should you? I 
would be.a father to you, as I am to all 
my girls. Now you may come on Fri- 
day to have your voice tried. But I’m 
very much afraid it wont be big 
enough.” 

Elsie was afraid so, too, and she de- 
cided she had better keep up her search 
for a position. From floor to floor she 
went, without: the least encouragement 
anywhere. Her hopes did not rise again 
until she found herself in an office on 
the seventh floor. A short, fat man with 
a stubby brown mustache announced 
that he bore the name she had seen on 
the door; then he turned around and 
eyed her up and down in what she con- 
sidered a most insolent manner. 

“T guess you'll do for a pony,” he in- 
formed her. “I’l put you in one of my 
best shows. Here’s a photo of one of 
my last year’s pony ballets,” and he 
pointed to a picture of a lot of short 
girls in very short skirts. 

“Oh,” she gasped, “I could never 
wear a costume like that.” 

“Oh, couldn’t you!” and a greasy 
smile curled his mouth. “Well, Ill tell 
you what, we'll go and have some tea 
and talk it over.” 

“T have another engagement for tea,” 
Elsie hastened to say. 

“Well,” argued the fat man, “I can’t 
make you a pony, if you wont wear 
tights. 

“Listen here,” he went on, by way of 
compromise, “suppose I agree to put 
you on at one of my amachure nights, 
let you sing a pretty song in a pretty 
dress. How’d you like that ?” 

“That would be much nicer,” cried 
Elsie, joyfully. 

“Well, then,” went on the fat man, 
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rising clumsily from his chair, “if I’m 
going to put you on the stage, what 
are you going to do for me?” 

He caught Elsie by the hand and en- 
deavored to pull her towards him. She 
jerked away her hand, and started for 
the door, saying: 

“I think you’ve made a very great 
mistake.” 

“Oh, well,” he retorted, “if that’s 
how you feel about it, you’ll never get 
on in this business. Isn’t a job worth a 
kiss ?” 


Was Bound to Stick 


THIS experience put.a damper on 
Elsie’s hopes, and she left the building 
disconsolately. She dreaded the lonely 
evening at her boarding-house, and 
stopped at a news-stand to get some- 
thing to read. She was looking over the 
magazines when some one caught her 
— and cried, “Hello, kid, how goes 
it?” 

Her heart gave a little leap of joy 
at sight of her good fairy, the chorus 
girl, and she told her of the experience 
she had passed through with the “pony 
ballet-man.” 

“That guy!” laughed her friend. 
“Forget it! He’s a burlesque manager 
with a musical comedy opinion of him- 
self.” 

“But I have an appointment for Fri- 
day that makes me hopeful,” added 
Elsie, eagerly. 

The chorus girl looked at the girl 
from Indiana with kindly interest, and 
then said seriously: 

“Kid, if you'll take my advice, the 
only appointment for you to keep is 
with the first train back home in the 
morning.” 

“No,” declared Elsie, stoutly. “I’m 
here and I’m going to stay here till I 
find something.” 

“I suppose so,” sighed the chorus 
girl. “They all do.” 























Oases in the Theatrical Desert 


By CHANNING POLLOCK 








THE GREEN BOOK ALBUMWM’S reviewer this month refrains. from 
telling about the many failures this theatrical season to allow himself 
a little more space than usual on the new departure in playwriting, 
“The Passing of the Third Floor Back,” by Mr. Jerome K. Jerome. 
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ADIES and gentlemen, step up and 
thank Mr. Jerome K. Jerome! 
You'll thank him of your own ac- 

cord when you’ve seen “The Passing of 
the Third Floor Back,” but now you 
must be grateful to him because I say 
so, which is because he saved you from 
finding this article one long lament. 

I had intended to tell you herein of 
the badness of the season, and why it 
is bad. My desk-drawer is a litter of 
memoranda as to failures that are and 
that ought to be. “Thus far,” reads one 
of these notes, “we have had thirty-six 
productions, of which number seventeen 
are no longer in town, nine of the sev- 
enteen having gone to the storehouse. 
Eleven of the nineteen ‘stayers’ have 
been here less than a month, and five 
cannot possibly remain a month longer.” 
That jotting now adorns the bottom of 
my waste-paper basket. Proper appreci- 
ation of something good in life—I mean 
in Broadway—is going to leave me no 
space in which to wail over the evil 
things. This, by the way, is the real 
philosophy of happiness. 

Whatever else you do or do not do, 
Mes Amies, let nothing make you miss 
Forbes Robertson in Mr. Jerome’s com- 
edy, “The Passing of the Third Floor 
Back.” If you have work for every 
week-day and night, do part of your 
work on Sunday, and go to church in 
the theatre that houses this dramatized 
beneficence. “The Passing of the Third 
Floor Back” is more than a play; it is 
a religion. 

At Maxine Elliott’s, where the piece 


is on view in New York, you will have 
demonstrated to you that, kindness is a 
contagion, for no one can sit in the au- 
dience there without catching the desire 
to be kind. A crabbed woman on the 
aisle, who scowled at me as I took my 
seat before the rise of the initial cur- 
tain, smiled amiably when I slipped out 
after the second scene, and said: 
“You're not inconveniencing me the 
least.” Charles Darnton went on record, 
in The Evening World, to the effect 
that, after seeing Forbes Robertson, he 
unhooked his wife’s dress without using 
a single expletive. Greater love hath no 
man! 

Before its opening this side of the 
water, “The Passing of the Third Floor 
Back” was mentioned frequently as be- 
ing only another version of “The Serv- 
ant in the House.” Both plays deal with 
a visitor, presumably the Saviour, who 
comes into a modern household, where 
wretchedness and discord exist, and de- 
parts leaving happiness and peace. This 
would not have been the first time that 
the lightning of inspiration has struck 
twice in different places. “When 
Knights Were Bold” proved to be a 
cheapened and farcical edition of our 
own exquisite fantasy, “The Road to 
Yesterday.” In the present instance, 
honors are with the English. Charles 
Rann Kennedy’s platitudes remain un- 
touched ; Jerome K. Jerome is not Also 
Rann Kennedy. 

“The Servant in the House” was gen- 
erally thought to be intellectual, be- 
cause it was dull. “The Passing of the 
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Third Floor Back,” a light and humor- 
ous treatment of the same theme, never- 
theless has a deeper and truer philos- 
ophy than any underlying the “moral- 
ity” acted at the Savoy. The Christli- 
ness of Mr. Jerome’s Passer-by is 
Christliness of spirit, not of whiskers. 
There is no cheaply sensational device 
such as the discovery of a figure, which, 
upon turning ’round suddenly, is seen to 
have the face accepted as that of Jesus. 
“The Passing of the Third Floor Back” 
is not a thing of tricks, but of simple 
poetry, and truth, and tenderness, and 
beauty. It is an exposition of the natur- 
al, not of the supernatural; of human- 
ity, and human faults and virtues. It is 
not precept, but example—a demon- 
stration of the power of good, instead 
of a collection of trite, shop-worn and 
meaningless abstracts anent “brotherly 
love,” concluding in a glittering alle- 
gory regarding the state of a sewer. 
One doesn’t need a key to “The Passing 
of the Third Floor Back.” Mr. Jerome 
gets at the heart of things, saying plain- 
ly that sin is sorrow, that bitterness 
without means pain within, and that 
faith in your fellow, hope of his 
strength, charity for his weakness can 
bring to every hearth an individual Mil- 
lenium! 

“To uplift,” he believes with George 
Ade, “get underneath!” 

The Passer-by stops at a boarding- 
house in the Bloomsbury district of 
London. I know that boarding-house, 
for I have lived in it in Gower Street, 
and Bedford Place, and Upper Bedford 
Place. The setting of the play, which is 
in one act, a prologue and an epilogue, 
shows the front room of the dwelling, 
with a fireplace presumably located in 
the fourth wall that is supposed to 
stretch across the prosenium arch. The 
fender is there, and red lamps in the 
footlights cast the glow of the blaze 
upon the faces of the people who sit 
down, imaginably before the grate, and 
talk straight to the audience. In this 
boarding-house, the Passer-by finds, 
among others, a Sloven, a Painted 
Lady, a Coward and a Hussy, a Bully 
and a Shrew. He leaves a neat, pretty 
serving maid ; a self-respecting, middle- 
aged woman ; two lovers, and a devoted 
husband and wife. He finds a fighting 
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crew of envious, pretending, dishonest 
self-seekers; appeals to their pride, 
their memory, their better selves, and 
leaves a group of men and women as 
they were created, in the image of their 
Maker. 

“Ugliness,” says the Passer-by, “is 
only skin deep!” . 

The Sloven appears to him wearing 
a pair of cheap earrings, to obtain 
which she went late at night to the room 
of a Cad. The Passer-by tells her the 
trinkets aren’t fit for her—that pure 
gold is the only ornament that can be 
worn appropriately by a girl whose soul 
is pure gold. “The world aint a story 
book,” pleads the poor little creature, 
but he shows her that it is, and she 
throws away the earrings. He discovers 
genius behind the piano-strumming of 
the Cad, who, after he gets over the no- 
tion that he is being laughed at again, 
confesses that once he thought he had 
genius, and goes into the world to prove 
it. A Rogue offers the Passer-by some 
worthless mining stock, which the Pas- 
ser-by promises gratefully to buy, 
meanwhile awakening in the Rogue 
such pride of race and reputation that, 
in the end the shares are withdrawn 
from the market. As he is departing, 
the Rogue says to him: “You've always 
taken it for granted that I was a fine 
fellow. But that isn’t what surprises 
me. It’s to find you’re right!” 

There lives in this boarding-house a 
Coward,who can paint fine pictures and 
who loves a Hussy. He is a Coward be- 
cause, discouraged at his lack of success 
be begins painting salacious pictures, 
and is willing to surrender the Hussy, 
whose hussiness lies in the fact that, 
loving the Coward, she is ready to mar- 
ry a Satyr. The Passer-by makes the 
Coward courageous, the Hussy humble, 
and the wealthy Satyr to see the glory 
of renunciation. So the Coward and the 
Hussy become the lovers. Catching a 
poverty-stricken retired army officer in 
the act of ragging his termagant spouse, 
the Passer-by congratulates him upon 
being, “after thirty years, still so much 
in love.” “But then,” he adds, “soldiers 
have a reputation for chivalry, for ten- 
derness.” So the Bully surprises the 
Shrew by going upstairs for her coat, | 
and the Passer-by recalls to her the | 





























days when she was a young girl, wooed 
among the shadows of a country lane. 
These are the Devoted Husband and 
Wife of the epilogue. Even a Painted 
Lady, who is also a cat, yields to his 
treatment. He tells her that he listened 
to her at table. “You are so witty.” 
There is a long silence. The Painted 
Lady is recalling what she said at table, 
and is ashamed that it was not witty, 
but venomous. “I hope,” she remarks, 
at last, “you didn’t think I was at all 
spiteful in my remarks.” In the epilogue 
the Painted Lady appears without the 
paint, without the blondine on her hair, 
without the bitterness of old age un- 
graciously greeted. 

And so the Passer-by goes on, until 
his spirit jumps the footlights and 
awakens your better self, and you leave 
the theatre, a bit moist-eyed, deter- 
mined to be truer and gentler and kind- 
er. The Third Floor Back passes out, 
leaving a vacant room with the sunshine 
streaming through the transom and into 
your heart. 

It has been urged against the play 
that its theme brings about endless 
repetitions, and that it has nothing 
nearer to being a central story than the 
substitute of a central character. Every 
five-dollar bill is practically a duplicate 
of other five-dollar bills, bul we are not 
the less glad of them on that account. 
As to technicalities of construction, I 
can only say that one doesn’t think of 
them any more than one thinks of the 
iron braces inside a beautiful statue. I 
didn’t even read my program until the 
morning after the performance. 

Forbes Robertson, of course, is the 
best actor in England or America. 
There is room for a good actor on our 
stage—almost a vacuum. To the role of 
the Passer-by he brings reverence, in- 
tellectuality, spiritual beauty, and won- 
derful elocution. In the prologue he is 
seen not more than two minutes, yet, 
when the curtain falls, his presence is 
the chief thing you remember. It is like 
reading a descriptive line of Rudyard 
Kipling’s, and believing afterward that 
you have read a paragraph. 

The supporting company is the clev- 
erest of this season in New York. 
Haidee Wright’s Painted Lady is a 
picture that will hang a long while in 
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the gallery of my memory. With strong 
but subtle brush she limns the vanity 
and venomousness of “Miss Kite, un- 
attached,” the insinuating reptilianism, 
and the pathos of what lies beneath. 
Molly Pearson is capital as the Sloven, 
who was acted abroad by Gertrude El- 
liott, and Allen Thomas, as the Satyr, 
a bookmaker who retired when he lost 
his voice; Alexander Cassy, as the Cad; 
A. G. Poulton, as the Rogue; Montague 
Rutherford, as the Bully, and Madge 
Avery as the boarding-house keeper, 
contribute portraits of highest merit. 

Biggs and I met on the sidewalk aft- 
er we had witnessed “The Passing of 
the Third Floor Back.” 

“Tt’s charming,” he said. “So charm- 
ing, and sweet and clean that it prob- 
ably will be a dismal failtre!” 

But it isn’t! 


“The Fourth Estate” 


AS DIFFERENT from “The Pass- 
ing of the Third Floor Back” as butter 
from armor plate, “The Fourth Es- 
tate,” written by Joseph Medill Patter- 
son and Harriet Ford and produced at 
Wallack’s Theatre, is easily the next 
most interesting play in New York. 

Here is frank, outspoken, straight- 
from-the-shoulder melodrama, quite 
without subtlety, as is proper in a melo- 
drama, and utterly without uplift, 
which is very, very improper. Mr. Je- 
rome teaches that “God’s in his heaven; 
all’s right with the world”; Mr. Patter- 
son and Miss Ford show everything so 
wrong with the world that their hero 
wants to get to heaven. It is hard to un- 
derstand this twist in such a work as 
“The Fourth Estate,” for, certainly, the 
first thing upon which the patron of 
melodrama insists is that virtue shall be 
rewarded and vice punished. The per- 
formance at Wallack’s indicates that 
“vice is always safe on deck, and hum- 
ble virtue gets it in the neck.” In the 
needlessly unhappy dénofiment of this 
latest exposition of newspaper life lies 
the only possibility of its failure, for 
the piece is so terse, so crisp, so vigor- 
ous, and so elemental in its division of 
sympathies that, otherwise, it might 
have duplicated the record of “The 
Lion and the Mouse.” 
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The story treats of a young journal- 
ist, Wheeler Brand, whose career has 
been made difficult by his determination 
to tell the truth and shame the devil, in 
the person of grafters and political 
rogues. The man who had rather be 
right than President was venal in com- 
parison with Wheeler Brand. This 
prodigy is discovered in the office of the 
managing editor of The Advance, which 
pale yellow sheet has been plunged into 
trouble by his disclosure of the dishon- 
est activities of Judge Donald Bartel- 
my. Big advertisers have threatened to 
withdraw their support unless Brand 
promises to be good, which Brand, be- 
ing a hero, steadfastly declines to do. 
Accordingly, he is fired, the managing 
editor observing that he would go, too, 
if he didn’t have a family. 

Nolan, the new proprietor of The 
Advance, comes upon the scene, and it 
appears that, from experience suffered 
in the days when he was a union man, 
he knows a great deal about Judge 
Bartelmy. He sends for Brand, and 
makes him managing editor. Brand im- 
mediately inaugurates a strenuous cam- 
paign of muck-raking, and when Nolan, 
who begins to weaken when his family 
object that the conduct of the paper has 
balked their social aspirations, refuses 
to believe the worst of Bartelmy, he 
promises to catch the Judge in the act 
of buying immunity with ten thousand 
dollars in cash. The corrupt magistrate 
is lured to Bramd’s office, where the 
ring from which the telephone receiver 
depends has been propped up so that 
everything said near its mouthpiece 
may travel over the wires to an adjoin- 
ing room, in which sit two stenograph- 
ers, with their ears glued to the instru- 
ment. Just as the money is changing 
hands, the pressure of a button on 
Brand’s desk explodes a flashlight, and 
the venality of the Judge has become an 
illustrated story. 

However, ambitious wife and daugh- 
ter have “reached” Nolan. Just as The 
Advance is going to press, with the pic- 
ture and the article on the front page, 
the owner arrives and forbids the ex- 
posure. Brand, who has already lost his 
sweetheart, the Judge’s daughter Judith, 
through his unbending honesty, is bro- 
ken-hearted. When his “boss” departs, 


he gives orders that the paper shall be 
printed, whether or no. Then he re-sets 
a short notice of the suicide of a dance- 
hall girl, sticks the type into the first 
page form, and blows out his brains. In 
the subsequent darkness, the revised ac- 
count of the suicide is thrown from a 
stereopticon onto a white screen. It 
reads: “Wheeler Brand, a newspaper 
editor, shot himself last night in the of- 
fice of The Advance. He was tired of a 
life of prostitution.” 

It is an impressive conclusion, but 
grim and unnecessary. Whatever the 
discouragements of life—and usually 
they yield to anything but absent treat- 
ment—it is not good, in a play of this 
sort, to teach the uselessness of at- 
tempting the right. Aside from this mis- 
take, one or two melodramatic trans- 
parencies and a conventional second 
act, “The Fourth Estate” commends 
itself as a performance of gripping 
power. The three acts that show scenes 
in a newspaper office are full of sus- 
pense and of unflagging movement. 
Such tricks as the arrangement of the 
telephone and the flashlight are well 
planned and deftly executed, and the 
dialogue, when it is not virile and dra- 
matic, is amusing and witty. The pic- 
ture of the composing-room of a metro- 
politan journal, with its clicking type- 
setting machines, its thundering trucks, 
and its bustle and activity, is one of the 
best pieces of realism I can remember. 

The company is headed by Charles 
Waldron, who plays Wheeler Brand 
with a consciously heroic air and a 
pained expression. He never suggests 
the man who merely had rather be right 
than be Vice-president. Mr. Waldron 
succeeds, however, in carrying convic- 
tion, and he is stanch and sincere. 
Charles A. Stevenson, long leading man 
with Mrs. Leslie Carter, makes Judge 
Bartelmy a study in suavity and sleek 
repose, and Thomas Findlay’s Nolan is 
sturdy and characteristic.. His appear- 
ance when he first enters ,the office, 
Western from his broad-brimmed hat 
and his red neck to his square-toed 
Congress boots, is a remarkable bit of 
make-up. Pauline Frederick, as Judith, 
looks as charming as ever, and acts 
with unsuspected intensity. Alice Fisch- 
er is conventionally nouveau riche as 
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Mrs. Nolan, and Mary Marshall is col- 
orless as Phyllis Nolan. Tom Hadaway, 
Robert McWade, Jr., Thomas Thorne, 
Argyll Campbell, and William Humph- 
rey deserve credit for excellent work in 
smaller rdles. 

You may be depressed by “The 
Fourth Estate,” but you wont be bored. 


“The Awakening of Helena Richie” 


A NOTABLY well-ordered and dra- 
matic exposition of a novel that really 
deserved its vogue is “The Awakening 
of Helena Richie,” adapted from Mar- 
garet Deland by Charlotte Thompson, 
which served to bring Margaret Anglin 
from Australia to the Savoy Theatre. 

Nine of Mrs. Deland’s characters, fa- 
miliar to readers of “Old Chester 
Tales,” “Dr, Lavendar’s People,” and 
the book which gave story and name to 
“The Awakening of Helena Richie,” 
have been transported to the stage 
without losing their essential qualities. 
The narrative, old-fashioned but effec- 
tive and affecting, has been dramatized 
with clarity, and intelligent understand- 
ing of the virtues of omission. The re- 
sult is an unusually fine and moving 
play, in which physical stress and spir- 
itual struggle are brought about by a 
condition psychologically sound. If this 
seems a trifle technical, let us dismiss 
the subject by saying that “The Awak- 
ening of Helena Richie” is true and 
strong, and that it is sure to bring tears 
and handkerchiefs to the eyes during a 
long and prosperous stay in New York. 

Mrs. Deland’s narrative, which must 
be pretty generally known, is followed 
closely by Miss Thompson. Helena 
Richie, burdened with a cruel and 
worthless husband, has fallen in love 
with Lloyd Pryor, and, at his solicita- 
tion, goes to live in Old Chester, where 
he passes as her brother. Sam Wright, 
a half-witted lad, worships Helena, and, 
believing her to be everything pure and 
beautiful, kills himself when he learns 
the truth. This tragedy occurs the very 
day that Helena’s husband has died, 
leaving her free to wed Pryor, and, 
with the news of the boy’s death ring- 
ing in her ears, she opens a letter from 
_ Lloyd suggesting that there are difficul- 
ties in the way of their long expected 
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marriage. Mrs. Richie is brought to un- 
derstand that the suicide of Wright, 
and her long years of patient waiting, 
were sacrifices at the altar of a love 
ungenerous and unlovely. She comes to 
see the obligation of the individual to 
the law of the many, and, finding com- 
pensation in the affection of an adopted 
boy, David, whom the village minister 
has taken from her but restores, she 
undertakes to begin life anew. 

In so short a space, I can give no 
idea of the detail, much less of the 
charm, of story and play. Miss Anglin 
is a quaint picture in dresses of the 
period of 1860, and she acts with her 
usual intelligence, refinement, and emo- 
tional power. Helena’s progress from 
light-hearted irresponsibility, through 
passion, fear, grief and remorse to hap- 
piness she portrays with sure skill. The 
company, for the most part, is very ro 

T- 
monde as Lloyd Pryor. 

There was the usual morning-after 
disagreement of our critical doctors in 
regard to “Helena Richie.” Alan Dale 
thought “there was nothing worth while 
in the play.” Louis De Foe called it “an 
exceptionally fine drama brilliantly act- 
ed.” Lord Byron once said the world 
was divided between “the bores and the 
bored,” and, watching their perform- 
ances this season, I am tempted to be- 
lieve that the profession of dramatic 
criticism requires a man to be both. 


“The White Sister” 


SPEAKING of old-fashioned drama 
brings us logically to Viola Allen’s ve- 
hicle, “The White Sister,” which is as 
much “of the period of 1860” as are the 
gowns worn by Miss Anglin. Walter 
Hackett’s version of the novel by F. 
Marion Crawford, now on view at 
Daly’s, is of the stage-stagey—a well- 
made play of purely theatrical device in 
which what you do expect is sure to 
come true. It is a thing of spotlights and 
red roses, tolling bells and organ music, 
and ten of the twelve situations that 
have always been considered effective. 

The story, briefly told, concerns an 
Italian woman, who, believing her 
sweetheart dead, gets her to a nunnery. 
The sweetheart returns to find his be- 
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loved in a cloister, endeavors to per- 
suade her to renounce her vows, and, 
failing, kills himself. Since her success 
in “The Christian,” Miss Allen has 
done no better work than in “The 
White Sister,” though she still has the 
irritating trick of twisting her mouth 
as she speaks. The supporting organiza- 
tion includes James O’Neill, Minna 
Gale, William Farnum, Richie Ling, 
and Fanny Addison Pitt. 

“The White Sister” is machine-made 
emotion, and the tears shed for Sister 
Giovanna are the same mixture of salt 
and silliness that used to flow for Ca- 
mille. 


“On the Eve” 


DR. LEOPOLD KAMPF’S drama 
of Russian revolution, which had been 
printed in all languages and produced 
with great success in Paris, failed to 
score when, strained through the adapt- 
ing fountain pen of Martha Morton, it 
was offered at the Hudson Theatre. 
The play revealed here is a turgid and 
wordy melodrama, lacking in centrali- 
zation of theme, in dominating person- 
ality, in tension and compactness. There 
are too many characters, too many in- 
terests, too many interruptions of what 
should have been a swift flowing nar- 
rative, and too many lines that lead to 
nothing and nowhere. 

Anna Ricanskaya, the Joan of Arc of 
a group of “protestants” against the 
Tsar, is a figure used to hold together 
a dozen plotting fanatics, each with his 
or her own little story and tragedy. 
Anna loves Vassili, and Vassili is chos- 
en to throw a bomb at the chief of po- 
lice, Teploff. Of course, this act means 
inevitable death to the assassin, and 
Anna, compelled to give the signal, 
hears the thunder of the exploding mis- 
sile, and then, the woman lost in the pa- 
triot, springs away from the window 
crying: “Onward! Onward!” Even this 
drama of fanaticism, dealing with a 
cause in which we have scant interest, 
and methods with which we have slight 
sympathy, might have possessed power 
had its simplicity been simply handled. 
As it is, the play growls, but doesn’t 
bite. 

Hedwig Reicher, whose Anna is the 
first rdle she has played in English, has 
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been enthusiastically praised for the he- 
roic quality of her acting. 


We Were Seven 


THE Empire Theatre program on 
my desk is a perfect mess of notes— 
some of them most amusing, I assure 
you—in regard to John Drew’s per- 
formance of “Inconstant George,” 
which Gladys Unger adapted from the 
French of De Flers and Caillavet, au- 
thors of “Love Watches.” However, I 
suffer for my loquacity on the subject 
of Forbes Robertson, and for the fact 
that there were sixteen productions last 
month, to the extent that I must leave 
unsaid much I should like to say about 
two or three new offerings. 

It is remarked of George Bullin, in 
“Inconstant George,” that he has “bare- 
ly enough head to catch cold in,” and it 
might be remarked that the comedy has 
barely enough plot to catch one’s inter- 
est. Sauciness, frothiness, and brilliant 
dialogue, however, atone for thinness 
of story, and the piece abounds in deli- 
cate humor that, in the original, must 
often have verged on the indelicate. 
George, who declares that he has “ane- 
mia of the will-power,” loves two wom- 
en, “of whom,” he tells a third, “you 
are neither.” As a matter of fact, he 
cannot decide which of the two possess- 
es his regard, and in the end he com- 
promises by marrying a fourth. The 
farce strongly suggests “Toddles,” but 
is cleverer. It affords an opportunity to 
see Mr. Drew in a light comedy rdle 
and a suit of sky-blue pajamas, 

The verbal dexterity that is the sav- 
ing grace of “Inconstant George” is 
lacking in “The Noble Spaniard,” a fee- 
ble and rather obvious farce about mis- 
taken identity that has brought Robert 
Edeson to the Criterion. The Duke of 
Hermanos falls in love at sight with a 
widow, who, to get rid of her impetu- 
ous suitor, tells him that her husband 
lives. Mr. Edeson, as the Duke, mis- 
takes various gentlemen for the hus- 
band, most of the situations centering 
about the fact that one of these gentle- 
men is wedded to a very homely wife 
and cannot understand why anyone 
should be enamored of her. The acting 
is good. 
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Edmund Day’s “The Widow’s 
Might,” presented at the Liberty, 
proved to be a primitive concoction 
without verisimilitude or common 
sense, in which Lillian Russell was the 
heroine and the hero was a quartette. 
Four men were crazy about Miss Rus- 
sell, as Mrs. Laura Curtis, and, when- 
ever you had endured a bad scene badly 
acted by one of them, you might be 
quite certain that you would have to en- 
dure the same scene badly acted three 
times more by the other three. “The 
Widow’s Might,” in other words, is a 
four-ring comedy, written in quadrupli- 
cate, and funny only when the aim was 
seriousness. 

The Bijou has broken all records of 
Broadway by housing three productions 
in as many weeks. The first of these, 
“The Intruder,” a fight in three rounds, 
opened September 22d, and closed Oc- 
tober 2d. “The Master Key,” a capital 
and labor play which was labor but not 
capital, opened October 4th and closed 
October 9th.. Margaret Mayo’s dramati- 
zation of “Little Dorrit,” yclept “The 


Debtors,” and presenting Digby Bell 
and Kathleen Clifford, opened October 
12th. In view of this history, there is 
real humor in the statement, printed on 
the Bijou’s program, that “seats, as a 
rule, may be reserved in advance.” 


Wit, Woman, and Song 


AS OUR drama deteriorates our mu- 
sical comedy improves. “The Girl and 
the Wizard,” which is by J. Hartley 
Manners, author of several successful 
plays, has a coherent story, legitimately 
amusing situations, and a good deal of 
wit. “Marriage is a great institution,” 
says Sam Bernard. “No family should 
be without it.’ There are many other 
lines equally clever, and Mr. Manners 
endears himself to us by having his 
tenor go to war in the prologue and 
stay away most of two acts. Kitty Gor- 
don, a statuesque beauty of regal mien 
and lovely voice, wears the back of her 
gowns parted in the middle, a la Lotta 
Faust, and shows considerable histrion- 
ic ability. Mr. Bernard is funny in his 
familiar fashion. Two or three of our 
critics seem determined to crowd Mr. 
Bernard down our throats as another 
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Warfield, and to convince him—and us 
—that he has talent for serious work. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Bernard’s 
pathos is bathos, and would appear as 
such but for the contrast of its setting. 

When it comes to serious work, Ray- 
mond Hitchcock can act pale purple 
rings all around Mr. Bernard. Mr. 
Hitchock is called upon for bits of sen- 
timent and dramatic force in “The Man 
Who Owns Broadway,” current at the 
Knickerbocker, and he responds with 
skill and authority. When he doesn’t 
try too hard to be funny, Mr. Hitchcock 
is the very funniest comedian in Amer- 
ica. “The Man Who Owns Broadway,” 
produced originally as a “straight” play, 
called “Popularity,” reflects George 
Cohan’s peculiar view of life in general, 
and of social customs in particular, but 
it is a darned good entertainment from 
curtain to curtain. Mr. Cohan has hu- 
mored his spirit of travesty to advan- 
tage, and the scenes in which Mr. Hitch- 
cock, projecting himself outside the 
play, speaks of what is going on in the 
play, are delicious. He protests against 
the activity of the juvenile “because J 
am the hero of this drama,” and refuses 
to guess an obvious fact because “if I 
do there wont be enough plot to last 
until eleven o’clock.” Mr. Cohan has 
devised several other originalities, 


‘ among them a song without music and 


one in which a secret is bandied from 
servant to servant. Two of his tunes, 
“My Daughter is Wed to a Friend of 
Mine” and “I’m in Love With One of 
the Stars,” are especially catchy. The 
audience laughs hardest when Sydney 
Lyons, an actor accused of moral lax- 
ity, exclaims: “Four children in Den- 
ver! Why, I never played Denver but 
one night in my life!” 

“The Chocolate Soldier,” at the Lyr- 
ic, is George Bernard Shaw’s “Arms 
and the Man” set to music of almost 
grand opera quality by Oscar Straus. 
The score is quite the best that has been 
sung here this season, including a waltz 
worth going some miles to hear. An ex- 
cellent orchestra and four or five capital 
singers get full value out of this and the 
other melodies. The chorus is harmoni- 
ous and homely, but a sprightly little 
girl, named Edith Bradford, comes to 
the rescue, and her ankles relieve the 
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tedium of a book that is less G. Shaw 
than O Pshaw! 

A season in which a play that, “tried 
‘ out” in stock, has run twelve weeks in 
Los Angeles, runs only six in New 
York; in which a drama of newspaper 
life succeeds and a drama that has cre- 
ated a world-wide sensation utterly 
fails, is certainly a season of surprises. 
To cap the climax, Victor Herbert’s 
“Algeria,” which, beautifully presented, 
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starved to death at the Broadway, is 
revived and, under the title of “The 
Rose of Algeria,” scores a big hit at the 
Herald Square. It should never have 
done anything else, if only on account 
of Mr. Herbert’s insinuatingly delight- 
ful waltz, “Tell Her -While the Band is 
Playing.” But, in the words of the gen- 
tleman who didn’t write “The Choco- 
late Soldier,” when it comes to the the- 
atrical game “you never can tell!” 


The Scribe and the Soubrette 


By STUART B. STONE 








Is there just as much of a possibility that Romance will tap at the door 
of the man in the country town as at that of his city brother? Doesn’t 
this interesting story of barnstormers, a soubrette, and a country editor 
answer the question in a way that is both interesting and satisfactory? 








LYMER idly flapped the big, well 
® thumbed dictionary leaves from 

the gaudily colored solar spectrum 
plate back to the flags of Hayti, An- 
dorra, and Honduras, glorious, change- 
less republics. 

“You are dissatisfied, 
asked. 

“No,” answered Billy Kernan, chuck- 
ing a school-giri’s sonnet into the home- 
made waste-basket, “not dissatisfied ex- 
actly ; just bored, stagnant, mouldering, 
rusting out. What is there—what can 
there be, in this Sleepy Hollow, de- 
serted village, Podunk of a place, to 
make a man sit up and take notice? You 
smart, super-critical, unbearably con- 
ceited chaps on the Whiri—who can 
blame you? You write of the fire laddie, 
who saves a screaming woman from 
the twenty-first floor of the Cumulus- 
Piercer Building, and of the newest 
thing in murders down in the quarter 
where the newest things in Americans 
huddle together. I clip my tapering, 
white fingers over the keyboard in stir- 


then?” he 


ring descriptions of the log-rolling at 
Tucker’s and in melting accounts of the 
prize-winning at the pickle social given 
by the Ladies’ Auxiliary to the Fourth 
Magisterial District Teachers’ Aid. The 
Whirl has a seething, stirring work to 
do—electing presidents, finding fault 
with battleships, chucking ice at the 
panting poor. The Cobville Clarion 
throws bouquets at constables, urges 
new seats for the Presbyterian church, 
and bestows a ten-dollar, open-face 
gold watch on the loveliest woman in 
Jasper County. What is there to rouse 
a man? Why shouldn’t he be indiffer- 
ent?” 

Clymer smiled rather cynically and 
disturbed a big stack of obituaries. 

“Last week,” he drawled, “I inter- 
viewed the Chinese minister, the latest, 
prettiest, four-thousand-dollar-a-week 
vaudeville sensationalist, and a Blue- 
beard with twenty-seven wives, de- 
ceased and otherwise.” 

“And I interviewed the champion | 
pumpkin-raiser of Jasper County! | 
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young Stubblefield, who has accepted a 
forty-dollar-a-month position in Chi- 
cago; and a genius with a magic-lantern 


_ show. Your train is almost due. You go 


on back where I came from and stay. 
You’ve given me the dumps.” 

“Good-by,” said Clymer, making for 
the Palace Hotel ’bus. “Don’t forget to 
say that J. Morgan Clymer paid the 
Clarion office a pleasant visit.” 

Kernan grabbed a petrified frog 
from the shelf of contributed curios- 
ities and flung it after his chum of the 
feverish days. Then he came back and 
revised the news letter of “Saturn,” of 
Decker’s Cross-Roads. \ 

The next day Breck and Russell’s 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin Twentieth Century 
Repertoire Company came to Cobville, 
with a green-and-gilt band of fourteen 
pieces, four gaunt bloodhounds, Eliza, 
Little Eva, Legree, gentlemen of the 
curry-comb and canvas, gentlemen of 
the gasoline range and tin dishes, etc., 
etc., etc. Early in the day Breck and 
Russell called at the Clarion office. 
Breck was big, hulking, fierce-mus- 
tached, bull-necked—Breck was Legree 
of the whip-hand; Evil Eye in “The 
Red Renegade ;” Tracy in “Tracy, the 
Daring Train-Wrecker.” Russell was 
slender, long-haired, smooth-shaven, 
with wistful eyes,—in Russell you be- 
held Mephisto, Jekyll-Hyde, Hamlet, 
and other shining persons of the drama. 

“Here’s a clipping—a review—that 
the papers always print after our first 
night’s performance,’ said Breck. 
“How many comp’s do you want?” 

“Yes,” added Russell, nodding, “as 
Uncle Tom I have been universally 
praised.” 

“So I note,” replied Kernan, scan- 
ning the extract. “The Hobtown Scimi- 
tar says ‘heart-rending, masterly, wor- 
thy of Booth or Salvini.’” 

Russell nodded, delighted; Breck 
scowled, counting greasy tickets. Ker- 
nan poked the clipping back at Breck. 

“The policy of the Clarion is cash 
for advertising, cash for tickets. We 
pay for our seats and write our own 
dramatic criticisms.” 

“Now, here,” snarled Breck, “aint I 
givin’ you tickets ?” 

Russell waved his slim, white hands 


id 
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“The commendation has been unani- 
mous,” he declared. “One grand blaze 
of glory from Maine to Oregon. Read 
what the Athens Review says of me as 
Othello.” 

Kernan smiled. 

“That’s all right, gentlemen. I have 
no doubt but that your performance is 
noteworthy. I shall attend myself. It is 
merely our policy, you know.” 

Breck slipped the dirty pasteboards 
back into his pocket. 

“All right,” he growled, “just as you 
say. But let me tell you something, 
young man. Don’t you go to writin’ no 
pert paragraphs about Booth turnin’ 
ov > in his grave, or stale eggs bein’ in 
de nand, or any funny things about 
Eliza on the ice. Come on, Professor.” 

And Breck brought his big red fist 
down on the editorial desk with a bang, 
overturning the ink and mucilage bot- 
tles, so that a black, sticky mess poured 
over a set of lodge resolutions, past the 
leader, “Must We Wait Forever for a 
New Court-house?” and into the basket 
of messages rejected. 

Russell arose, bowing, blinking his 
dreamy gray eyes. 

“Observe carefully the pathos I dis- 
play in the death-scene,” he admon- 
ished. “Adieu, Mr. Kernan.” 

“Boo!” said Billy Kernan, when the 
thespians had finally departed. 

At eleven o’clock he viewed the pa- 
rade, from Timmy Collins bribed with a 
pass, arrayed in a red coat that flapped 
his ankles, carrying a gilt and green 
banner in the van, to the tent men with 
the dogs in the rear. At three o’clock 
in the afternoon, he deserted the cor- 
recting of four galley proofs of as- 
tounding patent-medicine cures to listen 
to the delectable band playing by ear 
in the shade of the court-house maples. 
At eight o’clock he purchased a ticket, 
and from the sixth row left looked list- 
lessly upon the curtain, where a great, 
red sun rose in the Tyrol, flanked by 
a Cytherian Venus on the right and to 
the left by the merry god Apollo. 

The performance was worse than 
would be believed. The Professor ren- 
dered Uncle Tom in a beautiful, quav- 
ering bass, giving him the attitudes of 
a Spanish cavalier. Breck scared the 
little children from the hall with 
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his villainous rumbling. The tinsel 
band exhaled strongly spirituous odors 
from their big, dented horns. Even the 
dogs abandoned the fleeing Eliza, to de- 
molish the only piece of marine scenery 
in the Breck and Russell outfit. 

But there was one feature which 
atoned for a world of red-light ranting. 
It was Little Eva—a child, with inno- 
cent, alluring, big, blue eyes, with long, 
curling chestnut hair, with a voice to 


move trees and stones; a child who. 


cried and died so that the tender women 
sniffed and great hulks of clerks and 
carpenters swallowed lumps like wal- 
nuts. Kernan found his curling lip 
straight and tense. A heart that Irving 
had not gripped stirred at a prepo.: -er- 
ous barn-storming. 

“Tt’s a shame,” he muttered, leaning 
eagerly forward. “It’s a crying, scream- 
ing shame that a child like that should 
have to tag around with these kero- 
sene-circuiters !” : 

He went white-hot from the death- 
bed scene, forgetting to observe the 
Professor’s ‘wonderful pathos, and 


wrote his next day’s critique: 


A DRAMATIC ACHIEVEMENT 

Uncle Tom, the cabin, bloodhounds, 
ice, etc., etc., broke loose in a tent on 
Cannon’s lot last evening. There Tom 
carried on like a bull-fighter, and Harris 
should attend a grammar school. It is a 
shame the Eliza did not break through 
the ice and stay under; and the band is 
sure to have a delightful headache and a 
bad taste all around this morning. 

There is one redeeming feature in 
Break and Russell’s Colossal and As- 
tounding Under-Canvas Cut-Ups, though 
it is sinful to mention Little Eva on the 
same page. Florence Deering is the most 
sympathetically sweet child-actor we have 
seen in years. Florence Deering is a dear. 


This was published in the Wednesday 
issue of the twice-a-week Clarion, off 
the press at 9 o’clock. 

At ten there were pleasant callers at 
the dear old Clarion office. 

“Didn’t I tell you,’ growled Breck, 
pounding on the exchange table, “not to 
try your funny business on this 
troupe?” 

“As I remember, you forbade the 
mention of Booth or over-ripe eggs and 
the irreverent handling of Eliza,” an- 
swered Kernan. “In the matter of 
Eliza, I believe I did transgress, but 
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even the dogs wouldn’t go Eliza, you 
know.” 

Russell, one hand above his heart, 
remonstrated in solemn, bell-like tones. 

“I am inexpressibly pained that my 
well-known interpretation of Uncle 
Tom should be so misunderstood. You 
should see me in ‘Arizona.’ ” 

“Hardly far enough away,” muttered 
Kernan. “Make it the Fiji Islands.” 

“You're the first duck what ever 
squealed on my grammar,” said Harris: 
and there was a tremendous stage 
growl from the three or four musicians, 
villagers, peasants, and rabble. 

“What can I do for you, gentlemen?” 
demanded Billy Kernan. 

Then Breck swore. 

In twenty seconds’the big heavy-liner 
was sprawling in the street, Kernan 
having used an old gymnasium trick 
upon him. In the scramble that ensued, 
Harris gave the editor a cut lip in ex- 
change for a sable eye, the musicians 
sustained severe scratches in their 
eagerness to pile through the door, and 
the Professor lost his only hat. By the 
time Kernan could restore the battered 
silk tile, the others were tramping sul- 
lenly away. 

“Notice my delineation of Edmond 
Dantes this evening,” said Russell. 
“There are subtle points entirely lost 
on those Barbarians,” pointing after his 
retiring co-workers, 

Kernan nodded and went back to 
cleanse his countenance while old Hank 
Watson, Miss Virginia Weathers, and 
young Tad Barnes endeavored to hide 
their snickers in their composing-sticks. 
When he reéntered his sanctum, he 
was again a host. 

A young woman stood peering at the 
big, railroad wall-map. She had an air 
of enchanting, exasperating familiarity 
—curling, chestnut hair, great, trust 
ing, blue eyes. 

She turned, smiling : 

“Great Scott!” gasped Kernan. “I 
put you down as a child—ring around 
the rosey—lay me down to sleep—and 
all that.” 

Little Eva stared frankly and confi- 
dently. 

“I’m twenty,” she said, simply. “I’ve 
come to thank you for your kind words. 
It’s been hoots and jeers, unpaid board 




















bills and rows, with never a word of en- 
couragement—until you wrote that.” 

“And I called you a dear,” he re- 
marked, softly. 

His own boyish face tinged with em- 
barrassment, while the actress was 
wholly unconscious. 

“But with your talent,” he quietly 
demanded, “why are you with these 
strollers ?” 

She turned half-way from him and 
looked through the window. 

“Mrs. Jenkins—Eliza, you know—is 
my cousin. She’s all I have. They’re all 
angry now—at me and at you. I wanted 
to warn you to be careful.” 

He laughed, more at ease. 

“T was at home to the persons of the 
drama this morning. You will observe 
the editorial lip.” 

She gave a little cry of alarm and 
came nearer, recommending strange 
balsams, uttering distressed caution, 
pleasing Billy Kernan immensely. He 
glowed strangely at her delicious sym- 
pathy; he was very glad the Uncle 
Tommers had come. 

“Would you like to get away from 
that bunch?” he asked; then felt inor- 
dinately foolish. 

“Oh,” she cried, “if I could! But 
there is no way—and I’m afraid. They 
drink—they gamble. I must go now— 
thank you so much—and good-by.” 

The editorial columns of the Cobville 
Clarion suffered that day. There were 
no impassioned calls for a clock in the 
town hall belfry, no lashing of laggard 
overseers of the main traveled roads. 
Instead, Kernan slipped in the sample 
offerings of a far-away syndicate; the 
Grand Leader display was run dead- 
head and uncorrected ; Mrs. Townsend- 
Bailey’s lavender tea failed of a de- 
tailed chronicling. The blaring, glitter- 
ing parade and the afternoon frolic of 
the big, brass horns had Kernan out 
with the joyous rabble; but there was 
no helpless, pleading-eyed Little Eva. 
Rumors had come to him that the rol- 
licking musicians had set up a crude, 
but lucrative, Monte Carlo in Happy 
Hollow, at the edge of town, and he 
| verified the story. Late that afternoon, 
| loitering about the Palace Hotel, where 
| the stars of the company boarded, he 
| saw Florence Deering trip out and pick 
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a very red rose, and he made a mental 
note of the momentous fact that she 
cared for the scented, thorny things. - 

That evening he ‘witnessed “The 
Count of Monte Cristo,” as Dumas 
might have suicided at the sight. Rus- 
sell played Dantes straight at the 
editor in the fifth row, and catch- 
ing Kernan’s delighted grin, he made 
a veritable wind-mill of himself. The 
band, mellower than on the preced- 
ing night, insisted on playing half 
the time the curtain was raised. 
Florence Deering, in moderately short 
skirts, sang “When the Wind is in the 
Wildwoods, I am Coming Home, An- 
nette.” She sang the ballad for Kernan 
alone; though the audience caught the 
appeal of her rich, pure contralto and 
cheered the cheap, crude song, Billy 
Kernan did not applaud; it had gone 
too deep. 

Thursday he sent her a great box of 
red roses; and in the afternoon he held 
brief converse with her over the weath- 
erworn pickets that hemmed in the hos- 
pitable Palace. 

“T’ve been thinking—” he told her, 
and stopped short, because he could not 
express himself with the deep, frank 
blue of her eyes so close and so steadily 
contemplative. 

“Yes?” she encouraged. 

“That—that something ought to be 
done about you.” 

This did not sound at all right, and 
Kernan re-commenced, splutteringly. 

“I don’t mean—you see you’re too 
good—you need a home—” 

“Florence! Florence!” called a stri- 
dent voice from the lobby. “You come 
here in a trot!” 

Eliza had need of her own, and Billy 
Kernan strode uneasily back to his lair, 
growling prodigiously. 

That evening it was “East Lynne” — 
tearful, rending, heart-breaking “East 
Lynne.” Only that the Breck and Rus- 
sell version did not run to tears, save 
for the tender singing, pleading and lov- 
ing of Florence Deering. She rendered 
another of her haunting contralto bal- 
lads; and though the name of the 
thing was “Do Not Stir the Yellow 
Daffodils on Little Mildred’s Grave,” 
and though the festive musicians made 
their accompaniment fortissimo, cres- 
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cendo, hammer and tongs, she had the 
good souls in the audience sobbing com- 
fortably. 

Friday was spent by Kernan in al- 
lowing transpositions, wrong fonts and 
orthography not at all according to 
Webster and Worcester to slip through 
on his galley-proofs, while he brooded 
over a wild fancy of a home for the 
children of distressed barn-stormers. 
And Friday night, after giving ear to 
Russell’s red, ranting Mephisto and to 
the jolly band boys crashing and rum- 
bling along the fiery Brocken, he dashed 
off his critique for the Saturday edition, 
with the plaint of Florence’s Marguer- 
ite and the last minor note of her senti- 
mental “Down by the Brook Side 
Where the Clover Blooms Are Wav- 
ing” ringing in his ear. 

Kernan wrote trenchantly: 


We of the provinces have undergone a 
a week of dramatic delirium. That people 
of refinement should be made to stand 
for this—the classics:of a golden child- 
hood distorted until we think of them 
forever as jests. What are the au- 
thorities doing? The band—the joyous, 
jag-jubilant band running the festive 
shell game in peaceful Happy Hollow. 
“Who’s got the button?” and Farmer 
Brown must sell the old gray span. What 
say you, Messrs. Sheriff, Constables, all? 
One bright star, Florence Deering, whose 
calm, sweet light shines from out a 
black, murky mess of despair— 


The Clarion was at home again the 
next day, just as Kernan anticipated, 
though the Breck and Russell mummers 
did not come. Instead, he received 
official Cobville—the lax, loose wardens 
of the law. 

“Look. here,” rasped Judge Ferris, 
“don’t the Clarion get the county print- 
ing? What did we court-house fellows 
ever do to you?” 

“Sit down, judge,” invited Kernan. 
“You’ve been very kind—but it isn’t 
that. That gang is breaking the law, 
openly and in the shadow of the court- 
house. They cheat, swindle, flim-flam, 
bamboozle—the farmers have no 
chance.” 

“You can cut out that official adver- 
tising I brought in yesterday,” ordered 
the big, rosy sheriff, “I'll see that you’re 
starved out before a year.” 

Kernan grew red and hot. His mouth 
drew into an ugly purse. 
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“I promise you splendid entertain- 
ment at the game,” he remarked. “Still, 
I don’t understand—I merely pointed 
out the flagrant violation of the state 
laws. I put it up to you.” 

Bill Dugan, the constable, lurched 
over to the editor and winked. Bill’s 
breath was like the band’s. 

“Aint you on, yet?” he asked, good- 
naturedly. “Look,” and he displayed a 
roll of one-dollar bills. “That’s our 
rake-off.” 

“Thanks, Bill,” said Kernan, nod- 
ding. “There is work for the Cobville 
Clarion at last—splendid, red-blooded, 
congenial work. The court-house will be 
clean after the next election. Good-day, 
gentlemen.” 

With the enraged majesty of the law 
scarcely out of the way, he had his sec- 
ond visit from The Girl. She was more 
excited, more self-conscious than on the 
occasion of her first coming. 

“They're drinking very heavily to- 
day,” she warned, looking up at him 
from under a big cherry blossom hat. 
“They’ve mentioned your name several 
times. It’s our last night—they’re al- 
ways rough the last night.” 

“Don’t worry about me,” he admon- 
ished. “Is there no possible place you 
could call home—think hard.” 

She shook her head, smiling bravely. 

“Tt will be all right after we leave 
here. They will forget. But you must 
watch. We have had terrible Saturday 
nights.” 

“Whew!” he exclaimed. “I’m going 
to get out of this, but don’t ask me how 
—hbecause I don’t know.” 

She regarded him with the sober, 
blue eyes of Nordland. 

“T must go now,” she said, softly. 

Then for three minutes she idly 
turned the big dictionary leaves. 

“You have the prettiest blue eyes,” 
he told her. 

Whereupon the eyes hastily drew © 
away from young Kernan’s open face, © 
to.regard the picture of a sea-bat, a 
sort of flying-fish. 

“I am going,” she repeated, and 
sighed, lingeringly. 

“Eyes like the maids in the sonnets, 
commented Kernan; though _ they 
dropped and he could see only a bob 
bing red cherry. 


” 















“T really must go now,” she said, and 
this time she must have meant it. 

“Eyes like a poet’s sky,” finished 
Kernan. “Good-by, Miss Deering.” 

He could see the bobbing cherries 
until the Palace swallowed them up, 
two blocks away. 

For Saturday evening, Messrs. Breck 
and Russell offered the delectable com- 
edy-drama, “Winsome Kate, the Night 
Rider’s Daughter.” 

A great crowd gathered for the 
screeching, powder-fogged piece. The 
bibulous brothers of the band had 
, | reached the sullen, quarrelsome climax 
> | of the prosperous week. Breck, villain- 
» ™@  in-chief to the night-riding clan, lurched 

q -heavily as he entered. Kernan beat in- 
v termittent, ever-changing tattoos on the 
- & bottom of his chair. 
e @ The Tyrolean sunrise curtain ascend- 
€ @ ed for a bristling, militant first act. It 
was night in the Dark Tobacco Patch. 








- @ The shifted band, as weary, worn sol- 
n @  diers, slept on their arms in camp. Half 
t. |“ of them really slept. From third right 
al = a snarling, hate-muttering countenance 
l- %  showed—ha! the King of the White 


Caps! A shot, a scream, the cheering of 


n- “@ the peanut-gods and the Tyrolean dawn 
1 = = once more. A third of the soldiers still 

“@ — slept—had the King used buck-shot? 
YY = Florence Deering sang again—“Sweet 
ve =@ Violets for Old, Blind Sue”—and Ker- 
ist “% nan resolved, raged and half-cried all 
ay =9@ the way through. 


- | Then the sunrise lifted once more 
ng = and Cobville looked upon budding love. 


w = Russell, the dashing secret-service hero, 
 sihad come to avenge the shattered life. 
et, “@ Ina primrose garden he found Kate 


Carter, the Night Rider’s daughter, and 
the greatest thing in the world. Then 
followed the vow of vengeance, the quip 

of compliment, the Flower Song by the 
Ss; 9  wakeful portion of the band. Then 





7 Breck—who also loved—venomous 
‘eW 9 warning, and the Tyrol again. In the 
ace, _ gallery, the fond gods were happy. 





In the third act, the Brotherhood of 
| the Dark Trail held grewsome session. 
_ Skulls from the local lodge-hall, coffins, 
| through the courtesy of the Cobville 
' Mercantile Company, a skeleton, kindly 
F loaned by Dr. Sawyer, showed grim 
| and ghastly. Red lights flared ; the snare 
drummer kept, up a low rumbling; a 
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storm brewed in the hills and tin-sheet 
thunder crashed. Russell must die! The 
gallery grew mute as oysters. 

The fourth act was all daisies, butter- 
cups, the light in the woman’s eyes, and 
love that goes on forever. In the back- 
ground, Breck leered evilly, and the 
gods aroused for the shrillest hissing. 

Then the curtain ascended on the 
fifth and final act—the triumph of all 
that is right after the seeming victory 
of wrong. Breck’s crime was known; 
there was treachery in the Brother- 
hood ; someone must pay. Kate and the 
Detective met in the highway. Russell 
was fired upon and escaped. The Night 
Rider's daughter faced her peril. 

Breck was supposed to whip her. He 
plied the black-snake thing rather brisk- 
ly, it seemed to Kernan, and the girl 
screamed—she could make these things 
intensely realistic. Then Breck strove 
to kiss her; and Florence Deering ran 
to the footlights, crying, “Oh, stop the 
big brute!” 

Kernan started up, uncertain, anx- 
ious, fearing to make himself ridicu- 
lous. 

Then Breck struck her across the 
face and she leaped over the footlights. 

Billy Kernan screamed “You infernal 
hyena, you—” 

And Florence Deering, struggling to 
him, grasped his coat. 

The audience arose, stampeding ; the 
band awoke and cursed; Breck pushed 
into the crowd; Russell, at the front of 
the stage, gesticulated frantically with- 
out avail. . 

“The first thing is to get out!” mut- 
tered Kernan, and worked their way to 
a side exit. 

Looking back, he caught the gleam of 
pistol-steel. The merry band had 
aroused. 

It was late; the burghers of Cobville 
had retired; the Palace refuge was two 
blocks away through an excited, froth- 
ing crowd. 

“In here,” said Kernan, shoving the 
girl into the Clarion office nearby. 
“They'll go to the Palace for you first. 
In the meanwhile—” 

An aimless pistol-volley broke on the 
night air, then the hoarse yell of intoxi- 
cation. The Uncle Tommers were ab- 
sorbed in shooting up things. 
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“Git that editor!” bellowed the in- 
flamed Breck, with an oath; and the 
mob and the fire-works and the noise 
surged farther up the half-lit street. 

Billy Kernan lugged a heavy ink-keg 
against the front door. “That'll hold the 
exponents of the drama for a few sec- 
onds, maybe,” he declared. “But the 
question is, where do I put you?” 

She slid the revolving dictionary- 
stand to the side of the ink-keg. 

“They'll be back,” she whispered. 
“It’s the way they did at Mooleyville.” 

Kernan, shoving a big case-rack, 
caught the flicker of the acetylene 
street-light upon her hair. 

“You must never go with them 
again,” he advised, “not if I—not if 
5 


He ended helplessly, and the girl 
smiled a little. 

“This is night and riot,” she said. “It 
wont be this bad when daylight comes.” 

The editor stacked boxes of weighty 
stereotype-plates against the other bar+ 
riers. 

“Don’t you think—don’t you dare 
think for a minute of rejoining that 
gang. Why I—Listen!” 

Half-way to the Palace a man yelled, 
“He’s at the office, boys.” 

The six-shooters rattled; a hoarse 
baying arose. 

“The dogs!” she whispered. “The 
dogs are out!” 

He shoved her toward the back door. 

“Into old Mrs. Rucker’s,” he mut- 
tered. “Right out the back there. I 
should have thought of it before.” 

Something leaden and swift spatted 
against the front brick wall. Something 
big and unwieldly jangled the painted 
glass. The refugees slipped through the 
door, down the back wooden steps, 
across a little garden plat, and a batter- 
ing, ramming inferno came from the 
Clarion’s front entrance. Kernan 
knocked low, but urgently, at the Ruck- 
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ers’ back door. In a minute a blinking, 
motherly old lady set it slightly ajar, 
and Florence Deering crossed the portal . 
of a really, truly home. Kernan, linger- 
ing at the threshold, heard crashing, 
splattering, demolishing carnival. 

“The pi,” he murmured, as he closed 
the door. “What a succulent, many- 
fonted, many-faced, printorial pi for 
the morrow!” 

Next morning, the six big Breck and 
Russell wagons were fifteen miles on 
their lumbering way to Horntown and 
Billy Kernan tugged with his wreck of 
an office. As he picked out a quart of 
24-point gothic from a can of reeking 


paste, two silent figures slipped in the ~ 


back way and tiptoed about the wreck- 
age. One of them was fifty, abundantly 
maternal, radiating cheer and opti- 
mism; the other—well, when Kernan 
saw her, he allowed the ruined diction- 
ary to fall back into the water-bucket 
and clasped her hand. 

“How are you-how did you—” he 
began to stammier. 

But Mother Rucker interrupted. 

“She’s going to be with me all the 
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time,” she announced. “She’s a dear | 


and I need her for company’s sake.” 
“Bless her,” murmured Kernan. 
And the girl repeated the blessing. 
Half an hour later, he returned to 
earth long enough to write a discon- 
nected message to Clymer: 


I am intensely absorbed in a new task 
I have undertaken here—freeing the 
court-house of a grafting gang. In this 
beautiful, sleepy, old village there is 
glorious work to be performed: Have 
enjoyed a _ soul-stirring, face-punching 
fight—my office a jumble—am sitting up 
and taking notice right along—the gold- 


en, precious, thousand-chanced future—. 7 


‘At the last, he wrote a woman’s post- | 


Be 


script: 


remarkably charming girl.” 


“T have formed the acquaintance of a 4 
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Bad Women in Plays 


By DOROTHY DONNELLY 


HETHER bad women should or should not be depicted upon the 
stage has long been a mooted question, and each side has never 
found difficulty in securing adherents. Incidentally I might add 

that I do not think it will ever be settled, either one way or the other, 
by an unanimous vote; at least not so long as bad women exist. 

I have played both good women and bad, and I have always been 
interested in the discussion; this interest is more intense now than ever 
because of my work in playing Madame X, in the wonderful play of 
that name that has come to us from Europe. 

Perhaps I can indicate my position in this matter quite clearly by 
saying this: If any woman were wholly good, or if any woman were 
wholly bad, then neither one would have any place on the stage. She 
would—whether. wholly good with nothing bad about her, or wholly 
bad, with no redeeming trait—be such a strange creature to all the 
rest of us that our only interest in her would be the same interest we 
might have in any freak. She would be unreal, and no amount of 
acting, scenery, talking, or thinking could ever convince us that she 
existed anywhere except in the too vivid imagination of the wildest, 
most untrammeled dreamer of utopian dreams. Consequently, she 
would have no place on the stage, since the object of the stage is to 
reveal people and scenes and tell stories that might happen in real life, 
or that have happened in real life. 

There is where the appeal of the theatre lies. And when we attempt 
to depict impossible things, impossible people, impossible circumstances, 
we fail to satisfy the demand for a picture from life. After all, you 
know, acting and plays are only living pictures. 
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The history of Christian civilization tells of one man who was per- 
«fect, but no people have attempted to place him upon the stage, except 
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the simple minded peasants of Upper Bavaria in their “Passion 
Play” at Oberammergau. True, efforts have been made to present him 
in symbolic plays, such as ““The Servant in the House” in recent times, 
and in some of the old morality plays of the Middle Ages. These plays 
have had a measure of success because they appealed to the religious 
imagination of the audience, and because they were so constructed as 
to give that religious imagination the freest rein. I might venture the 
assertion that even these plays would not have appealed if it had not 
been for the presence in them of other characters who fell far short 
of being perfect; that they have appealed because they presented the 
fact, by contrast, that no condition, no person, can be so bad that there 
is absolutely no hope. 

The peg upon which hangs the success, the permanent, enduring suc- 
céss, of every play that depicts the tragedy and the sordidness of life— 
is Hope. We see it exemplified plainly in all plays that have dramatic 
and artistic value. 
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However much we may wish it were not so, it nevertheless is true 
that there is evil in the world. We cannot get rid of this evil by gloss- 
ing it over, by ignoring it, by trying to deceive ourselves into thinking 
it does not exist because we are looking at the good. You cannot get 
rid of the weeds that are killing your flowers by simply looking at the 
flowers and thinking how beautiful they are. You must find the weeds, 
learn how they are hurting your flowers, dig them up by the roots— 
not just cut them off at the surface of the ground—and thus destroy 
the cause of their existence and their bad effect upon your flowers. 

Of course I do not approve, and I trust no one will think I do, the 
depiction of evil on the stage in all the minutiz of the psychological. 
processes necessary to discover its origin. That would be as bad a prac- 
tice as directing our sole attention to the good, and possibly more harm- 
ful. I have made these statements merely to show that there is some 
reason, moral as well as logical, for putting life as it is on the stage. 

There have been plays in which bad women were idealized. Such 
plays, to me, seem absolutely meretricious, without excuse in art, mor- 
als, or business. True, some of them have made a few dollars for their 
sponsors, but that is all the more reason why they are bad. To make 
dollars by exploiting wickedness for its own sake is a specious argu- 
ment that wickedness is good if you can make anything out of it by 
causing it to appear good. There never has been a method invented or 
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discovered by which good could be extricated from evil. There have 
been thousands of instances in human history where good has grown 
up in the place where evil existed, after the evil has been destroyed. 
There is a great difference between these two statements, a differeuce 
that is all the greater because at times the line of demarcation seems 
so indistinct. 
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The idealization of evil has been the great fault with some modern 
French plays, and with many plays that have come from other modern 
European countries. It would seem as if the people—the playwrights 
and actors and theatres merely reflecting the life and thought of the 
people—had lost sight of humanity in their devotion to art for the 
mere sake of art. The proof that this condition of thought is not gen- 
uine, but merely assumed, is seen in the success that attends the pro- 
duction of a different class of plays—“Madame X” for instance. 

I have been living “Madame X” for some months and trust. I may 
be pardoned for dragging her into this article, but, to be candid, she 
was the cause of the article. “Madame X” is not a French play, though 
it was written by a Frenchman and it came from France. It is a play 
of the whole world. Jacqueline (Madame X) is not the typical bad 
woman of the stage. She is a bad woman for the same reason that so 
many women and men are bad, because she is weak. 

She is so weak that, after her first slip, her rejection by her pride- 
bound, self-righteous, though bitterly wounded and suffering husband, 
sends her to the very mire, to the deepest gutters of the world. She is 
so weak that the slightest attempt to help her, after that slip, would 
have been sufficient to restore her to a life of virtue, though she has 
not the moral strength to do it herself. There are men and women like 
her the world over. They are not pleasant—neither are weeds pleasant 
—hut if we would learn how to help them, how to rid the world of 
them, we must know something about them. A stronger nature would 
have been purified and developed by such an experience, but Jacqueline 
was weak and needed the moral support and protection that her hus- 
band refused to give. 

Madame X becomes an ether drunkard, which, according to my own 
studies and observations of patients so afflicted in the Paris hospitals, 
and according to the physicians, is one of the very lowest points to 
which human nature can fall. 

Notwithstanding this, as low as she sinks, she never becomes wholly 
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bad. The one spark of goodness that is not obscured by the coat of ‘it 
is her love for her son, and her one hope in life is to prevent him from 
knowing the depths of degradation to which she has fallen, to hide her 
identity in order to save him the pain its disclosure would entail. 

The depiction of her under the influence of ether may not be a pleas- 
ing sight. But the fact that she is an ether subject shows her weakness, 
and bringing out that weakness makes clearer the spark of goodness 
that is left. Her wish to deaden her sensibilities in order to forget her 
degradation may not lead to reform, but it shows that she is not wholly 
bad. 

Yet I try not to arouse a sentimental sympathy ior her. That would 
be idealizing the character, and this was not intended by the author, 
and it would not be true to the circumstances. She is not lovable for 
her wickedness, not attractive because of it, but pathetic on account 
of it. Her only idealism, the remnant of her better nature—that is, 
her motherhood—keeps guard over her identity when she is herself, 
and in her drunken frenzy arms her hand against the man who would 
bring unhappiness upon him whom she loves. 

The situation when, unknown to her son and to her husband, she is 
placed on trial for murder, that son, her advocate, that husband, a spec- 
tator, is a pathetic, tragic scene; but the pathos is not due to the fact 
that Madame X has been bad, but to the fact that she is making one 
supreme effort to be noble. 
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And the lesson? All plays have lessons. All life is a lesson in cause 
and effect. “Madame X” is not a problem play, but it presents a prob- 
lem and suggests the answer, the remedy. This is practically all that 
any play can do. To me the lesson of “Madame X” is plain; it is 
brought out in the impassioned plea of her son on her behalf before he 
learns her identity, when he denounces the man who has driven her to 
such depths by withholding his forgiveness for the first step in sin. 

The necessity for forgiveness is the lesson; the vitality and purity 
of mother-love is the keynote; the cause of all the suffering is plainly 
—to me—-indicated to be the unpardoning pride of the husband, whose 
course towards his young, weak wife was prompted not because he 
disapproved of sin so much, as because his own happiness had been 
wrecked and his vanity wounded. 

Selfishness, the cause; mother-love, the dominant note; the necessity 
and effectiveness of forgiveness, the remedy! 

















And the first look of happiness in the long years of wretchedness 
and misery comes to the mother’s face as she dies with a smile—happy 
in the security of her son’s love, from which she has been exiled so 
long. 

This is not the glorification of wickedness as it is idealized in some 
plays, for instance in “Camille.” That sentimental treatment of the 
“soiled dove” motif, seems to me to be absolutely meretricious from 
both the artistic and the ethical point of view, though it affords an op- 
portunity for emotional pyrotechnics that few actresses can resist. 

Another thing. Because “Camille” is distinctively French it has, by 
its continued and harmful appeal, prejudiced many against the French 
drama. 
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We Americans, in the assurance and strength of youth, are apt to 
think that all good things originate in us, and that no good can come 
from any other source. Perhaps this explains why so many Americans 
have fallen into the habit of thinking that no good thing theatrical can 
come from France. Though at the risk of being accused of preaching, 


I must add that there is no individual, no nation, no race so sufficient 
unto itself, that something cannot be learned from another individual, 
nation, or race. Human nature is very much the same the world over, 
and we are all brothers and sisters. 

So far as the history of the human race can tell us there always 
have been good bad women and bad good women; there are no other 
kinds of beings. Therefore, if our plays are to be convincing; if our 
theatres are to amuse, entertain and instruct; if they are to have their 
part in making the human race happier—and consequently better: we 
must have bad women and bad men and good women and good men on 
the stage. 

But they may neither be all bad, nor all good; nor may all of them 
be bad or all of them be good. 









































The Renaissance of Melodrama 





By THEODORE MITCHELL 








It is quite customary to speak of “melodrama” slightingly, but the 
fact is there is melodrama and melodrama. It is of the big show, in 
which the play itself is aided and abetted by wonderful scenic achieve- 
ments, that Mr. Mitchell writes in the following illuminating article. 








ECOGNITION of the manner in 
which theatrical offerings bespeak 
the tendencies of the times is one 

of the subtle forces that makes the haz- 
ard of public productions fascinating. 
This element of chance supplies an in- 
spiration that impels consideration and 
endeavor. The producer who is fortu- 
nate enough to anticipate that great in- 
satiable demand for something different 
and arrest attention for the brief space 
of two seasons finds himself most for- 
tunate of persons. Aside from the mon- 
etary reward, and it is always of para- 
mount importance if progress is made, 
the man who peeps around the horizon 
and hears the call for a form of stage 
material which will awaken renewed in- 
terest, when his work is done, enjoys 
the satisfaction which comes from a 
sincere appreciation of his efforts. 

That the public regard for certain 
forms of stage entertainment comes in 
conglomerate desires for departures 
which is known as cycles is now recog- 
nized by the veriest tyro in the world 
of producing. The great difficulty is to 
catch the first murmur of the call and 
be in line with something adequate 
when the demand reaches the state 
where it must be satisfied. 

This phase of the producer’s art, 
while it must necessarily be fraught 
with speculation, is no longer the reck- 
less hazard of a guess, but is reduced to 
a study as near as anything dealing with 
the public’s fickle fancy can be made 
scientific. 

The past plays its measurable part in 
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providing for the future. An ability to 
estimate the meaning of these currents 
of desire, which now and then engulf 
the people and send them into various 
channels for their amusement, is the en- 
largement of experience linked to imag- 
ination. But what the layman does not 
realize is that there are potent signs 
which the attentive producer catches 
out of the air and improves upon. He 
sees one form after another run its 
course, and his grasp of the situation 
tells him that the people are satiated be- 
fore they realize it themselves. This 
knowledge is the spur to direct their at- 
tention in other directions. 

When the present season unfolded its 
interesting prospectus, one fact stood 
out prominently: that the call was 
for the solid forms of stage entertain- 
ment. Just.as certain as the frivolous 
runs its course, the shift is sure to go 
to the other extreme, and the cycle 
comes round to the point of its basic 
starting position. This is none other 
than that solid stage material which 
is broadly classified as melodrama. The 
customary acceptance of the word is be- 
ing altered. Each passing era means aff 
enlargement, and to call a thing melo- 
dramatic in the modern sense is to if- = 
dicate accomplishments along lines 
which were never dreamed of in the 
past. 

Melodramatic Cycles 


THEATRICAL cycles run in periods 
of from seven to ten years. The start 
ing point of each has always been some 
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departure in strong melodramatic pro- 
ductions. Each brought forth something 
bigger and better and paved the way 
for more comprehensive accomplish- 
ments. 

Divide the last thirty years into the 
three cycles which figure in its devel- 
opment, and at the outset of each you 
will find one great offering of this sort 
that, having succeeded, brought forth 
myriad reflections and passed out to 
make way for the succeeding forms that 
follow the natural deviations from this 
base. They always reach their ends in 
the frivolities of the times, and as these 
latter things lose their potency and 
novelty, the cycle swings back to its 
point of inception. This naturally ap- 
plies only to the form followed. Each 
epoch marks its enlargement and the 
movement invariably is toward the goal 
which modern invention and thought 
render possible. 


Lester Wallack’s Experience 


IN ORDER to gauge the extent that 
this form of theatricals has played in 
the development of the American stage, 
it is only necessary to turn back a few 
pages and figure out the epochs that it 
has blazed the way for. For purposes 
of illustration, the time immediately re- 
werts to the late spring of 1880. 

It was then that Lester Wallack re- 
luctantly turned to melodrama to mend 
his failing fortunes. After a reign of 
failures which come to all men who pro- 
duce plays, the then foremost figure of 
the American drama was rounding up a 
most disastrous season. Everything that 
he had undertaken had been looked up- 
on with disfavor by a formerly loyal 
public. 


Wallack was at his wits’ end. He had 


run the gamut of popular efforts and 
found that, after all his experience, he 
could not find that something which the 


people were yearning for. 


Prior to this the great melodrama, 
“The World,” had been produced in 


© London. The American rights were of- 
| fered him, but he had cast the piece 
) aside. 


His contention at the time was that 


q the people did not want such pro- 
» nounced melodrama. Late in March of 
> 
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that season Wallack, in despair, decided 


to try out this piece. In those days the- 
atrical seasons usually ran until July 4. 
There were no great outdoor resorts to 
oppose the theatres and the people re- 
mained true to the playhouse for their 
diversion. 

“The World” was put on the last 
week in March in the hope that it might 
last out the season. It turned out the 
thing that people were waiting for. The 
New York run developed something un- 
precedented and lasted all through that 
summer and up to the opening of the 
regular theatrical season. It built up the 
Wallack fortunes again and set that 
manager firmly on his feet to carry out 
other big projects. This piece also 
brought into the producing arena the 
great firm of Brooks & Dickson, as they 
took over the rights and played it for 
years throughout the country. It was 
the nucleus of that firm’s fortunes, al- 
so, for in the succeeding seasons Brooks 
& Dickson became powerful factors and 
operated a chain of theatres throughout 
the country. 

As an epoch maker, “The World” 
started a wonderful vogue of similar 
plays. Following in its wake came many 
memorable productions in which strik- 
ing scenic effects were utilized to good 
purpose. Among these are recalled “Ro- 
many Rye,” “The Lights o’ London,” 
“The Black Flag,” “Under the Gas- 
light,” “Mankind,” “Youth,” “In the 
Ranks,” and “The Silver King.” 

It needs but a glance over this list to 
suggest to the student of the dramatic 
tendencies what a wonderful vista the 
chance staging of “The World” opened 
up. 

In time melodramas gave way to a 
revival of interest in the classical plays, 
and during that period Edwin Booth, 
John McCullough, Lawrence Barrett, 
Mary Anderson and others were in 
their heyday. 

This era was followed by the vogue 
of the romantic or swash-buckling 
plays as they were termed. Then came 
the first of the American society drama 
as exemplified by “The Banker’s 
Daughter” and kindred efforts. These 
were succeeded by the lightest of com- 
edies and carried the time up to the 
next cycle. 
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Another Turn of the Wheel 


ABOUT this time the surfeited pub- 
lic gave indications that it had wearied 
of the different styles of plays and 
again the vogue of melodrama was pro- 
claimed. Once more the triumphs of the 
English stage were utilized and the 
Drury Lane successes came over to 
awaken interest in that style of enter- 
tainment which had become an institu- 
tion on the British stage. In this cycle 
were found two noticeably successful 
efforts “The Prodigal Daughter,” and 
“The Sporting Duchess.” Both were 
plays of the races and their departures 
were the introduction of running horses 
in such numbers that an actual race was 
counterfeited in sight of an audience. 
In both these plays this effect was the 
big achievement in a producing sense. 
Then followed the same run of similar 
plays, but not to such an extent as be- 
fore, and melodrama again took a back 
seat while the process of going in for 
the other styles was followed. 

There was a considerable interim be- 
fore it again came around to the start- 
ing point, and singularly enough this re- 
turning to the old popular idea was the 
saving of another producer who had 
come to the forefront. This era was 
marked by Augustin Daly’s presentation 
at his Broadway Theatre of “The Great 
Ruby.” It was done on such a magnifi- 
cent scale, considering the times, that 
few American theatres could be utilized 
for the production. Ballooning was the 
timely topic in England around which 
“The Great Ruby” was written. The 
piece called for such effects and such a 
stage that Mr. Daly was told he could 
not handle it in this country. 

Doing things had long been a habit 
with that wonderful producer, and to 
tell him that anything could not be ac- 
complished was the surest way to 
arouse him to greater activities. Mr. 
Daly was also sorely in need of a mon- 
ey-making play. He had exhausted the 
other sources and had encountered his 
share of failures up to his hitting upon 
“The Great Ruby.” 

But it was a Herculean task he set 
himself to take over this vast produc- 
tion and bring it within the reduced 
perspective of Daly’s Theatre and at- 
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tain the results required. Melodrama 
had grown so large that it must of nec- 
essity be done upon a big scale if any- 
thing was to be won by the venture. 


Augustin Daly’s Daring 


NO PRODUCER knew this better 
than Augustin Daly. He bent all of his 
energies to the task and for weeks and 
weeks went over the entire production 
inch by inch and worked out a scale of 
uniform reduction that would permit 
him to stage “The Great Ruby” in his 
very small theatre. He cut his stage in- 
to sections, built in elevators to handle 
the horses and the heavy sets and raised 
his roof in order to fit out the loft rig- 
ging necessary to handle the stirring ef- 
fects in connection with the balloon race, 
which was the crowning scenic achieve- 
ment of his performances. When he had 
figured out minutely every essential de- 
tail Mr. Daly announced “The Great 
Ruby.” It was an accomplishment to 
put that wonderful production into so 
small a space, and if it had been done 
in the line of constructive engineering 
or in time of war, would have been pro- 
claimed as a feat. 

“The Great Ruby” was a tremendous 
success. It made Daly’s a winner once 
more and firmly reéstablished the finan- 
ces of that great manager. A pathetic 
detail of the terrific task has never been 
given to the public. It is generally 
agreed among the intimates of Daly that 
he overworked himself and so under- 
mined his health that he had to seek a 
vacation. He never fully recovered, and 
when pneumonia seized him he did not 
have the vitality to throw it off. But the 
estate grew steadily, and at this late | 
date Mr. Daly’s heirs are realizing up- | 
on theatrical interests which would not © 
have developed but for the success of | 
“The Great Ruby.” 4 

Events take place with so much speed 7 
that the eras of epoch-making plays do © 
not last as they formerly did, and they 
are not therefore as quickly remembered 
by the people. In fact, they are accepted 
as parts of the passing show, and few © 
people realize their significance. a 

In regard to “The Great Ruby,” it 
was found that melodrama had pro- 
gressed beyond our theatres at the tim 
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While Mr. Daly made it possible to do 
the play on his stage, on tour he found 
but two theatres adequate to its de- 
mands—the Boston Theatre and Mc- 
Vicker’s, in Chicago. 


Vogue of Pastoral Plays 


THIS lack of stage room also kept 
melodrama in the background for a 
longer period than ever before. But the 
heavier pastoral plays of the following 
cycle took their place in a measure, and 
there was also that unique American 
production, “Ben Hur,” which was so 
decided a departure. To take this play 
on tour Klaw & Erlanger were forced 
to make places for it. After “Ben Hur” 
had toured the country, there were 
stages in all the principal cities to ac- 
commodate so large a production and it 
served a wonderful purpose in this re- 
spect alone. In the principal cities the 
modern theatres are all fitted out with 
stages that now make room for the big- 
gest kind of productions. 


Another Cycle of Melodrama 


THE evidences that the tendency is 
in the melodramatic direction is found 
everywhere. For the years preceding 
the return to the stronger forms the 
gamut was again run from melodrama 
to the latest expression of light stage 
material. It reached its climax in the 
long run of musical comedy. There has 
been so much of this that the indications 
point in the reverse direction. The old 
story of going back to melodrama as the 
basis of operations will doubtless be told 
over. The run of these changes has gen- 
erally alternated in the order originally 
outlined. First comes the melodramas 
with their reflections of contemporary 
life. Then follow the romantic plays 
which, in turn, give way to comedy and 
society drama. The sociologic dramas 
dealing with the great questions of 
finance and politics are more closely al- 
lied with current literature and they 
spring up at intervals. Each of these 
lines are in time followed by farces and 
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then the airiest of musical comedies un- 
til the public is surfeited. 

In the epoch that was commenced 
with “The World” has been shown the 
trends that were followed by the pro- 
ducing managers. For the succeeding 
romantic period came such striking 
plays as “The Veteran,” “The Dani- 
cheffs;” and the earlier stage utilization 
of the Dumas romances. Then came 
America’s first real try at the so-called 
society dramas. That era was made 
memorable by the American produc- 
tions of “The Banker’s Daughter,” 
“Led Astray,” “Divorce,” “Alixe,” 
“Mons. Alphonse,” and others. 

Augustin Daly followed this with his 
first ventures into the German farces, 
which he adapted for our tse, and they 
enjoyed singular vogue. Illustrative of 
this school might be mentioned “A 
Night Off,’ “7-20-8,” “Pink Domi- 
noes,” and others of similar trend. 

In the succeeding cycle, after farce 
had run its course, came the romances 
in a revival of the Dumas stories, and 
every theatregoer of to-day remembers 
the interesting rivalry that sprung up 
in the various representations of the old 
Musketeer story. Of the modern output 
we had the Stanley J. Weyman reign of 
romance, and for French backgrounds 
this era reached its climax in the mem- 
orable presentation of “Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac.” 

The time originally outlined by “The 
Great Ruby” and covered by the inter- 
vening years was given over to all sorts 
of departures, but running up to the un- 
usual vogue of our musical comedy of 
to-day. 

Through all this the managers have 
at stated periods heard the unmistakable 
notes of dissatisfaction, and with ears 
attuned to the sound by past experience, 
they have cast about to clear the way 
for a shift in the general trend. This is 
why unusual significance attaches to the 
widespread announcements of produc- 
ing managers of forthcoming plays with 
stirring action at their foundation, and 
which can be liberally classified as mod- 
ern melodramas. 















The Joys of the Author 


By FRANK X. FINNEGAN 








If you contemplate writing a musical-comedy—which, after all, is 
never really written, but, rather, built—perhaps a perusal of the fol- 
lowing article will dissuade you. It is amusing, but it is nonetheless 
true, as any librettist of experience will be only too glad to tell you. 
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ONSIDERABLE cautious inquiry 
among the public which cheerfully 
sheds its shekels in support of 
musical comedy, develops the fact that 
there are many popular delusions re- 
garding the joys and pleasures, the 
privileges and the profits of authorship 
in that field of literary and dramatic 
endeavor. Those ingenuous fellow citi- 
zens, whose labors with pen and ink 
in the matter of original composition 
are confined to a bi-monthly letter back 
home, requiring three hours for its 
weird and platitudinous construction, 
are nearly all firmly rooted in two be- 
liefs. 

First: That nothing man may un- 
dertake is easier than the writing of a 
musical show and that they could all do 
it if only they had the time. 

Second: That the fortunate person 
who has his name tacked up after the 
words “Book and Lyrics by—” on the 
billboards is necessarily a figure of 
commanding importance in the theat- 
rical world, one upon whom trembling 
syndicate managers fawn to secure 
promises of his next work and one 
whose financial rating goes up by leaps 
and bounds month after month. 

Foolish fancies! I have it upon the 
authority of several librettists, who 
have seen their names blazoned upon 
every dead-wall along the route of the 
trolley-car as they rode down town with 
pockets bulging with manuscripts, that 
they have yet to submit to their first 
fawning at the hands of a manager. 
Also, none of them. had occasion to be 


attacked by vertigo when the steel mar- 
ket had a spasm late in the winter. Au- 
thors, as a matter of cold fact, seem to 
be a drug in the managerial market, 
and the elaborate precautions undertak- 
en by the average manager to prevent 
meeting one of them face to face until 
the last possible moment, would seem to 
have their origin in a haunting fear in 
the managerial chest that scarlet fever 
or mumps are usually affected by the 
ambitious librettists. 


Interviewing Managers 


WHEN the proud author has finished 
his “book” and has given several pri- 
vate “readings” to an uproariously en- 
thusiastic circle of friends, each of 
whom selects a different musical num- 
ber as the one that is to become a na- 
tional craze within twenty-four, or at 
the most forty-eight, hours after the in- 
itial performance, he begins writing let- 
ters to managerial moguls, usually be- 
ginning at the top of the heap, as he 
views it. Nothing less than the best and 
costliest and showiest and girliest pro- 
duction that slathers of money can pro- 
duce will do for his show, and he is 
confident that a mere outline of its plot, 
its striking novelty, its telling humor 
and its whirlwind situations, which he 
is willing to vouchsafe to the lucky 
manager first selected, will bring a 
signed contract by return mail. 

Of course, he doesn’t send a copy of 
the book to the managerial office. Not 
he. Hasn’t he heard all about the liter- 
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| firm which was “not going to make any 


corners of managers’ offices and cut the 
gems of thought out of the books sub- 
mitted by trusting authors? To be sure 
he has, and the information is very far 
from being a joke in some instances, 

So he writes his little letter intimat- 
ing that he has a world-beater con- 
cealed in the second drawer of his 
dresser and asks for an interview. Usu- 
ally the managerial office saves a two- 
cent stamp by haughtily declining to 
become aware of the hopeful author’s 
existence—and it is the two-cent stamp 
that he enclosed in his letter, at that. If 
he is more than ordinarily fortunate, 
he may get an answer something like 
this, signed with a rubber stamp fac- 
simile of some great manager’s signa- 
ture: 

New York, Nov. 25 

Dear Sir: 

I am in receipt of your letter concern- 
ing your comedy: ‘The Girl Behind The 
Kick.’ I am leaving for London to-mor- 
row and will not be back until Monday 
of next week when I start upon a tour 
of the West, therefore, I shall be unable 
to make any appointment for the next 
two or three months. I do not anticipate 
making any more productions for the 
next five or six years, so it would be 
quite useless for you to discuss your 
book with me. However, you might take 
the matter up with our Mr. Killjoy, if 
you feel so inclined. In haste, 


Thus encouraged, the ambitious au- 
thor continues to write letters until he 
has a collection of the rubber-stamp au- 
tographs attached to similar replies, 
which make plain to him the probable 
whereabouts of most of the theatrical 
managers for years to come—none of 
whom expect to be in or near their of- 
fices in that time. 


Peddling the Script 


IF HE is still determined to wrest a 
decision from his favorite little man- 
ager, he throws caution to the winds 
and sends in the precious book itself to 
managerial headquarters, breathing a 
silent prayer as he hands it over to the 
registry clerk in the post-office. That’s 
all about that for a few months there- 
after. 

From time to time, as he observes the 


ary lapidaries that crouch in the dark’ 
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more productions this season” bringing 
out piece after piece, each of which is 
a bit flatter and deader and thuddier 
than the last one, he makes bold to drop 
a timid letter of inquiry to the manager 
concerning the child of his brain which 
he last saw swallowed up in the maw 
of the post-office department and which 
may still be there, for aught he knows. 
These missives are received in the same 
business-like silence which goes so far 
toward cementing the friendships be- 
tween ambitious librettists and purse- 
proud managers, whose marvelous 
judgment of value is upheld by a per- 
centage of failures reaching into the 
eighties every season. Then one fine 
day the postman staggers up the stairs 
with the “book,” in tattered raiment, 
stamped and punched and pushed along 
by every mail clerk that could get near 
enough to it, and finally tossed at its 
proud father’s feet, like a stray child 
brought home by the police. 

And thus the world-beater goes the 
rounds—out and back and out again; 
by mail and by express; personally de- 
livered to bumptious office-boys in the 
outer regions of managerial headquar- 
ters and personally returned to the 
hopeful author weeks later, after weary 
days of waiting. 

Now and then, as a variant to the 
monotony of its round trips, the pre- 
cious book is lost for a week or two, No- 
body at the headquarters of the great 
manager knows anything about it. No- 
body received it—certainly nobody read 
the thing—perish the thought! It must 
be that the frenzied librettist, clinging 
tightly to the wooden railing which sep- 
arates mere authors and composers 
from the elect within the pale, took it 
to some other office—he is wholly mis- 
taken. Thus the underlings and the 
overlings and everyone else except the 
great manager, who is away in South 
America considering a proposition of 
dramatizing the Amazon River, 

A week or two later, when the au- 
thor is convinced that his mighty work 
is being held behind those closed doors 
while some conscienceless hack steals 
its manifold treasures and works them 
over into the forthcoming production 
of the house, the manuscript suddenly 
turns up. The office-boy had been-sit- 
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ting on it or the janitor had tossed it 
behind a desk, restraining by a mighty 
effort his impulse to sweep it out with 
the rest of the rubbish. There is no 
apology, no explanation; it is merely 
handed out ungraciously and the author 
is so glad to see his child again that he 
actually thanks the highly superior of- 
fice-boy who shoves it at him. 


First Jolt or Two 


BUT at last the great day comes to 
the dauntless author, who persistently 
refused to be turned down, when his 
“book” is tentatively accepted. Some of 
them have to be accepted, you under- 
stand, in order to keep the theatres 
open. Were it not for that annoying 
circumstance life would be one long, 
purple holiday for the great managers ; 
they could scornfully reject everything 
offered by the hopeful librettists. Down 
to the guarded and time-locked offices 
the rapturous author goes for a confer- 
ence with the stage-director of the firm 
on the morning appointed. Afterward, 
he is not quite sure whether he trav- 
eled by the elevated, the subway or an 
aéroplane. Like the fellow who caught 
the departing steamer, he usually 
makes it in about three jumps and finds 
himself in the presence of the autocrat 
under whose thumb he is destined to 
writhe for the next few months. A 
fresh copy of his beloved “book” is 
clutched under his arm, and in his 
pocket he has a fountain-pen with 
which to sign a contract on the spot. 

“We think we may be able to use 
your piece later on in the season,” says 
the stage-director, “in case ‘The Girly 
Girls of Girltown’ doesn’t make good, 
but, of course, it would have to be 
changed considerably.” 

“Changed?” the author manages to 
stammer, clutching at his cravat. 

“Yes, it’ll have to be switched around 
some—they always do,” continues the 
stage-director. “I haven’t read it over 
very carefully, but it seemed to me that 
if we put the third act first and the first 
act last and threw out the second act 
altogether, maybe it would do.” 

“Oh, yes,” says the joyful librettist, 
miserably. 

“If we put it on we'll have Toon- 
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swyper do the music,” the autocrat goes 
on. 
“Toonswyper?” echoes the author. 
“But—but the score is nearly all fin- 
ished—by—by a friend of mine—a 
very good composer. We went to col- 
lege together and we’ve been working 
on this more than a year. He’ll play his 
stuff over for you any time,” he adds, 
eagerly. 

The stage-director coldly regards a 
letter-opener on his desk and says: 

“He needn’t bother. Toonswyper is 
under contract to us for five years. 
He’ll do the music.” 

That seems to settle the music propo- 
sition right there and at the same mo- 
ment it begins to dawn upon the inner 
consciousness of the author, hitherto 
radiant with success, that he isn’t so 
very much increased in stature around 
those offices since the days when he 
clung to the wooden railing outside and 
begged the highly superior office-boy to 
condescend to take in his card. 

“How soon can you have the book 
changed—in a week?” demands the 
stage-director. “We ought to begin re- 
hearsals a week from Saturday if we're 
going to do anything with it.” 

“T guess I can have it ready then,” 
says the submissive author. 

“Put in a scene somewhere in the 
second act where we can use cannons,” 
suggests the big man, and the author 
shrinks visibly in his chair. 

“Cannons?” he stammers. “Why— 
the scene is at a young womens’ semi- 
nary, you remember. I don’t see—” 

“We've got a lot of gilt cannons and 
military uniforms for the chorus,” ex- 
plains the stage director, “that came 
out of that flivver ‘The West Point 
Girl’ that was closed last week. We 
want to use ’em while they’re new and 
fresh, so you’ll have to work in a mili- 
tary scene some place. That’s easy— 
anything will do so we can use the can- 
nons. Bring in the new book a week 
from to-day and I'll have Toonswyper 
here to talk about the score with you. 


Making the Changes 


IT TAKES more than three jumps to 
get the bewildered author home again. 


In fact, he remembers distinctly that | a 

















he journeyed as far as possible on Mr. 
Ryan’s horse-cars in order to have time 
to think it over. The last act first and 
the second act cut out—cannons and 
military uniforms—Toonswyper begin- 
ning on the music that is nearly fin- 
ished by his closest pal—he sees the 
child of his brain, the figment of his 
fancy, his precious “book,” butchered 
in cold blood by a slinger of electric 
lights who couldn’t write a book in 
twenty-seven years of steady devotion 
to the task. 

But there is no option for “authors” 
except to do what the stage-director di- 
rects if they want their pieces pro- 
duced, and the dazed librettist pitches 
in on his handiwork, cutting and slash- 
ing, chucking in cannons and uniforms 
in place of sweet girl graduates; trying 
to square himself with the composer 
who was to share his fame on billboard 
and newspaper page and who considers 
himself coldly turned down by the man 
he thought his friend; writing lyrics 
for Indian scalp-dances because they 
happen to be popular with the stage- 
director, though Indians have nothing 
to do with the piece. 


The “Voice” at Rehearsals 


A FORTNIGHT later, having lived 
down somewhat the shock of the swift 
death that overtook his show as soon ar 
it was accepted, and having become 
comparatively reconciled to the hodge- 
podge to which his name is about to be 
tacked on the programs, he makes his 
daily trip to the gloomy theatre where 
rehearsals of the piece are in progress. 
The stage door-tender grudgingly al- 
lows him to enter and the stage hands 
shove him out of the way with “flats” 
and electric light stands as he tries to 
cross the stage without being seen and 
hide in a dark corner. In the center of 
the stage a dozen girls are going 
through a musical number about the 
moon, and spoon, and soon, not forget- 
ting prominent mention of June. Mr. 
Toonswyper sits at the piano exercis- 
ing his marvelous powers of memory, 
which enable him not only to play with- 
out his notes but even without the oth- 
er fellow’s. 

Suddenly the author, the singers, the 
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stage director, and even the unshaven 
“grips” working on scenery in the 
background are startled by a bark from 
the stage box. 

“That aint any good,” says The 
Voice. “Cut that number out. Don’t 
waste any more time on it.” 

“All right, sir,” says the obsequious 
stage-director, and the tired chorus- 
girls quit dancing and resume chewing 
gum. The author in his dark corner 


‘feels the rebellious spirit of his sires 


rising within him and rapidly overcom- 
ing his recently acquired docility. Cut 
out that number! Why, it’s the best and 
prettiest thing in the show! He _ has 
been counting on it to “carry” the first 
act to triumph. Cut it out? Never! 

He makes his way out of the dark- 
ness through the groups of chorus-girls 
and touches the stage-director on the 
elbow. 

“Wait a minute,’ he makes bold to 
say, “I don’t think that number ought 
to be cut. You said yourself you 
thought it would be a knockout.” 

The stage-director glares at him and 
The Voice in the stage-box says irrita- 
bly: 
“Well, well! What’s the delay about? 
Get along with it, you there!” 

“Mr. Blinkensop was just speaking 
about that number,” says the stage-di- 
rector, apologetically to The Voice. 
“He was saying he didn’t like to see it 

o out.” 

“Mr.  Blinkensop?” The 
Voice. “Who’s he?” 

“He’s the author of the piece,” ex- 
plains the stage-director, and Mr. 
Blinkensop throws out his chest a bit 
and faces toward the box, wondering 
who the noisy intruder is. 

“The author?” thunders The Voice. 
“What in tophet has he got to say 
about it?” 

Mr. Blinkensop quickly pulls his 
chest in again and the stage-director 
whispers to him: 

“It’s the old man—the head of the 
firm, He got back from Europe yester- 
day.” 

Then the author understands and he 
withers visibly into his designated noth- 
ingness in that august presence until he 
actually hears himself called by name— 
The Voice has called him, 


echoes 
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“Hey, Blinkensop! Come here a mo- 
ment.” 

He goes over to the stage-box, wild- 
ly wondering if it can be possible that 
“the old man” is going to compliment 
him on the cleverness of his book—on 
the possibilities of its being a great hit. 
It cannot be possible, as he soon dis- 
covers. The old man holds a copy of 
the book in his hand and glares at the 
author as that culprit comes into the 
light. 

“Say, weren’t you told not to give 
this prima donna any slang in her 
lines?” he demands. 

“Slang?” echoes the bewildered au- 
thor. “Why, I don’t think there’s any 
slang—” 

“Oh, yes, there is, too,” snaps the 
great man, putting his finger upon the 
offending word in the manuscript and 
holding it out into the light, “what do 
you cali this—‘rendezvous?” ” 
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Why It’s Worth While 


THEN the author sadly goes back 
into the darkness and sits down upon a 
roll of carpet and wonders what’s the 
use. And he keeps on wondering dur- 
ing the weeks that follow while the 
piece is being rehearsed and until it is 
actually produced and makes a mild 
sort of success. He sees his name on 
the billboards and in the newspaper 
notices coupled with that of Toon- 
swyper, the brilliant composer, but he 
thinks of the beautiful child of his 
brain that was kicked around from pil- 
lar to post and finally slaughtered, and 
he continues to wonder what’s the use. 
Then suddenly he finds out. He begins 
to get checks for 2% per cent of the 
gross receipts and he sadly admits, even 
to himself, that this is the beginning 
and the end of the whole nerve-racking, 
brain-wearying business. 


National and Subsidized Theatres 


By DELIA AUSTRIAN 








The national and subsidized theatres of continental Europe have done 
much to foster the art of acting and created within the people'a taste 
for the best in mimicry and music, This article tells of the various 
institutions supported either wholly or in part by their governments. 
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VERY little while there comes a 
plea for a National Theatre. Some 
lovers of the drama are satisfied to 
have one endowed theatre in New York 
or in Washington. But there are others 
who would have one in every large city 

in the United States. 

They feel that it will do much to ele- 
vate the stage, for the government of 
these theatres will be independent of the 
whims and caprices of the public. The 
variety can be as large as the standard 
is high. The actors and actresses would 
be selected with much care and they 


would work for a harmonious whole in- ~ 


stead of a successful star, supported by 
an inferior company. Sir Edward Rus- 
sell says: “The object of a state or sub- 
sidized theatre is to make sure of a thea- 
tre managed on a high principle, to 
make sure of it as a permanent part of 


state social machinery supported at the 7 


public expense.” 
France and Germany are the two 
countries that have developed the thea- 


tres on a large scale. Paris alone has” 


three endowed theatres and two opera 
houses, and she has given them as mu 
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study and thought as money. The fore- 
most of these is the Comedie Frangaise. 
In 1770 the Comedie Francaise aban- 
doned the Hotel de la Rue Guenegand, 
where it had been established for nearly 
a century, and while awaiting the com- 
pletion of a magnificent theatre built 
for it on the site of the present Odéon, 
took up temporary headquarters in the 
© hall of the Tuileries. Here the most cel- 
|  ebrated plays in France were given and 
' the theatre retained its name until 1791, 
when it was called the Théatre de la 
République. 







The Comedie Francaise 


AFTER the Reign of Terror Paris 
found itself in possession of three thea- 
tres all calling themselves the Comedie 
Francaise. Moliére’s company estab- 
lished at the Palais Royal was certainly 
more popular than the Marais Com- 
pany; but there was bitter rivalry be- 
tween it and the Hotel de Bourgogue. 
After Moliére’s death the bitter feud 
was ended and they were all three unit- 
ed in one. The King in 1680 said that 
there was really no need for three thea- 
tres, and so they were to be now known 

sas: the Comedie Frangaise. The govern- 

‘% ~=sCmeentt gave it the theatre, and fixed the 

“@ endowment large enough to make good 
any deficit that might exist if the box 
receipts were not enough to pay the art- 
ists, and other incidentals. 

Though its policy is extremely con- 
servative and it has clung to the classics 
with dogged tenacity, a large number of 
the best plays have made their débit 
there, while nine out of ten of the great 

“9 «actors and actresses of the past two 
7@ = hundred years have played the parts. 
9 ~=si The arch of the stage is ornamented 
with such names as Adrienne Lecouv- 
reur, whose career has been made the 
subject of a play; Lekain, the friend of 
Garrick, Talma, Kemble, Mile. Rachel 
and others. 

| Still, not a few of the best actors and 
» actresses have not been associated with 
| the Comedie Francaise. Frederick Le- 
_ maitre, in some respects the ablest actor 
| of this century, failed to hold his own 
» at the Francaise. Notwithstanding. his 
| talent, he was not considered scholarly 
» enough and well schooled. Coquelin left 
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the Comedie to star in France and oth- 
er countries and Sarah Bernhardt broke 
with the classic stage for the same rea- 
sons. They felt they could earn a great- 
er recognition and larger remuneration 
by not binding themselves to one thea- 
tre. 

Actors Share Profits 


THE laws which govern this theatre 
are certainly unique. Before Napoleon’s 
reign this theatre was under the control 
of the gentleman of the King’s bed- 
chamber. With him it passed under that 
of the Minister of Fine Arts, as repre- 
sented by an Administrator General. 
The players are mostly graduates from 
the Conservatoire, and those that get 
first prize are given small parts if they 
wish them. The others are sharers in 
the profits and the receipts are large 
enough for those who have leading 
parts to earn large incomes. Part of 
their number make a sort of cabinet or 
advisory council for the director. Only 
those who have leading parts are count- 
ed associates, who now- number twenty- 
four in all. They have a share in the 
management, in the profits, and in the 
responsibilities of the enterprise. 

The young actor or actress begins 
with an eighth or quarter of a share and 
rises, not alone by his ability, but also 
as a vacancy occurs, either by death or 
resignation. Besides bringing out new 
actors, it gives splendid encouragement 
to young authors. Many of the plays 
which have been great successes had 
their first bow at this theatre. “The 
Fils Naturel” of Dumas, “The Gendre” 
of M. Porrier, and “The Cigue,” are 
among them. The year 1829 is an im- 
portant date in the history of the thea- 
tre, for it marks the decline of classical 
tragedy and the substitution of the ro- 
mantic drama. The greatest names as- 
sociated with the Comedie are Mlle, 
Mars and Mile. Rachel, who are dead. 
Then there is Mme. Arnould Plessy, 
who is alive but has retired from the 
stage. Later Sarah Bernhardt won her 
first successes there. 


The Odéon 


THE Odéon is another government 
theatre known for its good acting and 
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excellent plays. It is far more liberal 
in its policy than the Comedie, and 
many a radical play has had its débit 
at the Odéon that would never have 
been given a hearing at the Comedie. 
Though the plays of Shakespeare, Du- 
mas, Goethe, and many other classicists 
of former days are heard from time to 
time, Brieux, Bernstein, Hennequne, 
and others are favorites. Situated on 
the other side of the Seine it means as 
much to the students of the Quarter as 
the Comedie does to the upper classes 
of Paris. Whenever a popular play is 
cast, the desirable seats are sold days 
ahead. Sunday afternoon is the popular 
day, and by 12:30 the great square be- 
fore the theatre is thronged. with artists 
and their cosettes, waiting impatiently 
for the seats to be sold. Though a great 
deal smaller than the Opera Comique, 
the interior is extremely attractive. 
The stage is large, the ceiling decora- 
tion is one of the handsomest in Paris, 
while from the center hangs a magnifi- 
cent cut-glass chandelier. 

This theatre has had a most interest- 
ing history. It was built by Louis XVI 
and was occupied by the Comedie Fran- 
caise for some years. It often boasts of 
this fact, too, that it was the first theatre 
in which the pit was provided with 
seats. It was built early in this century, 
but it was rebuilt under the orders of 
Louis XVIII. He at the same time gave 
them the right to produce all the plays 
brought out by the Comedie Francaise. 
Though it always keeps a certain num- 
ber of classic plays on hand, it is on the 
lookout for unknown authors of talent. 

It has had a hard struggle, for its ex- 
penses are often more than the box re- 
ceipts, but the government allows it 
plenty to meet this deficit. Besides dis- 
covering some brilliant authors, it has 
done a splendid service in creating ac- 
tors and actresses. Many who are now 
playing large parts at the Academie 
made their bow at the Odéon. 


Three Other Subsidized Theatres 


THOUGH generally not known, the 
Théatre Vaudeville is under municipal 
control. It was first located opposite the 
Bourse, the Parisian stock exchange, 
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but was forced to move, and the gov- 


ernment built for it a handsome build- 
ing in the Boulevard des Italiens. It was 
a success for a short while, but when 
the war broke out its success was soon 
brought to an end. But two of Monsieur 
Sardou’s political plays, “Rabagas” and 
“Uncle Sam,” gave it a good boost, and 
it has done better during the past few 
years. 

The Théatre Antoine, though much 
smaller than the other subsidized thea- 
tres, is interesting because it is a pro- 
gressive. institution. It is devoted to all 
the most advanced ideas, especially the 
problem plays. And many a play that 
has been refused a hearing at other 
theatres has made its bow here. It could 
not afford to adopt this policy, but it is 
helped liberally by the French govern- 
ment. 

The Conservatoire is the stepping 
stone to any of these subsidized thea- 
tres, for it is a government institution. 
It was founded several centuries ago 
and is the great French training school 
for musicians and actors. Though 
founded as a conservatory of music, a 
school of acting was soon added. There 
is no fee and students are only entered 
here by competitive examination. The 
classes are small; there are generally 
only ten pupils in a class—five women 
and the same number of men. They 
come from all parts of France and rep- 
resent every social class. Here are seen 
daughters of tradespeople, sons of mil- 
lionaires, and experienced actors who 
have come to perfect themselves in their 
art. The stage, though large, is primi- 
tive, and here the classes are heard. 
Each one is given an act and commits 
one part. The other parts are read. 
When the play has been committed it 
is played as a whole. Monsieurs Silvain 
and Bargy are the two celebrated teach- 
ers in the school. Silvain is known for 
the exquisite care he gives to enuncia- 
tion, often requiring a student to repeat 
one phrase many times. 

Bargy, an equally celebrated teacher, 
is known for his philosophy of acting. 
He often devotes an entire morning an- 
alyzing a character, for he says that a 
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man must understand a part before he . 


tries to interpret it. 
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In Holland and Belgium 


BRUSSELS also has a government 
theatre of which it is justly proud. It 


. is supported by the government and is 


under its control. It stands across from 
the public mint, being insulated with a 
handsome street on three sides and a 
square in front. The interior is fash- 
ioned in the same style as the best 
French theatres, such as premiére, bal- 
cony, galleries, parquet, and loges. The 
cheapest seats are 25 cents while the 
best are $2.50. 

At this theatre are played both come- 
dies and tragedies, grand, comic opera, 
and often ballets on a large scale. The 
performances are in French, principal- 
ly, although Italian Opera is performed 
occasionally. 

The National Theatre has only been 
in existence since 1824. The marble 
building is elaborate, but not in good 
taste. The architecture is marred by a 
portico and a steep flight of steps. The 
interior is odd. The pit is divided into 
a, double series of ten ranges of seats 
to the amount of 264. They used to form 
the orchestra, up to the lower part of 
the royal box placed in the center of 
the house. On each side of the large 
royal loge, extend ten handsome private 
boxes. There is a concert room connect- 
ed with the theatre, which has a seating 
capacity for a thousand people. 

Holland also boasts of having a Royal 
Theatre, endowed and partly support- 
ed by the government. Though it has 
fairly good attractions it is uninviting. 
You shiver as you sit there and you are 
appalled by the squalor and loneliness. 


In Denmark and Russia 


IN SPLENDID contrast is the Royal 
Theatre in Copenhagen. It was built by 
the government and is allowed a good 
yearly income. It is in a splendid 
Renaissance style. The handsome foyer 
is adorned with a number of interesting 
marble busts of Danish dramatists. 


| Noticeably attractive is a bas-relief of 


Ophelia modeled by Sarah Bernhardt. 
The auditorium is large, attractive and 


4 capable of holding 1,600 people. The 
| plays given are as interesting as the 
4 theatres. Here are played Ibsen, Bjorn- 
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son, and the best French and German 
dramatists. Though Stockholm is so far 
north, it has a royal opera house and 
theatre which would be representative 
in any capital. It is a magnificent Ren- 
aissance building built by Gustavus III, 
who was an enhusiastic patron of na- 
tional poetry. The auditorium has a 
seating capacity of 1,250 peoplé. Here 
are heard excellent plays and’ operas 
throughout the winter. 

St. Petersburg has a royal theatre, 
but it is far from prepossessing in ap- 
pearance. The outside is in the shape of 
an amphitheatre. The interior is ex- 
tremely large and splendidly decorated, 
while the plays are cast with great mag- 
nificence. , 

But far more interesting is the Peo- 
ple’s Theatre. It was at the close of the 
exposition that the Tsar suggested that 
the great Hall of Arts might at the close 
be rebuilt at St. Petersburg in the Alex- 
ander Park, as a popular theatre, to be 
known as the People’s Theatre. Besides 
the theatre it has a large dancing and 
music-hall and a large dining-hall. The 
hall can accommodate nearly three thou- 
sand people. It has excellent attractions. 
Even opera singers from the Royal 
Opera House go there to sing. The best 
seat in the house is only seventy-five 
cents and they may be had as low as 
ten cents. 

There are about two hundred people’s 
theatres, great and small, in Russia. 
The principal ones are in St. Peters- 
burg; Odessa, and Warsaw. In 1900 the 
society of one of these theatres had a 
reserve capital of 174,000 roubles after 
paying all debts. Most of them are the 
direct result of municipal enterprise 
and civic enthusiasm. There is no cur- 
tain and no change of scene. The charge 
for admission to any of these theatres 
is extremely low. 


The German Empire 


GERMANY, Bavaria, and Austria 
has a number of royal, besides plenty of 
endowed theatres and people’s theatres. 
A handsome hall for dramatic art is the 
Prinz Regenten Theatre, not far from 
the River Isar on the Prinz Regenten 
Strasse. The exterior is a soft gray and 
a pale green indescribably beautiful. 
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The interior has also coloring which 
must be seen to be appreciated. Wagner 
wished a theatre of this kind and Lud- 
wig of Bavaria worked hard to have it 
rebuilt. 

It may seem surprising that in so 
small a place as Weimar a government 
theatre can flourish. But the principal 
expense is borne by the Princes. The 
theatre is neat and simple, capable of 
holding about one thousand spectators. 
“Sit has a principal and an upper balcony. 
In the center is the grand ducal box 
with plenty of rich carpeting and bril- 
liant mirrors. The front seats are al- 
ways engaged for the season by ladies, 
while the men must take seats behind. 

Germany believes in the endowed 
theatre more than any other nation. 
They argue that only by this method are 
they thoroughly trained ; they know the 
principles of their art, a different thing 
from knowing their business. They 
know how to speak verse and prose 
without mouthing their words. The 
truth is that actors have learned to 
speak and are not permitted to call 
themselves by that name until they have 
learned the art. Berlin, Dresden, Vien- 
na, and many other large cities have 
splendidly endowed theatres. The mag- 
nificent modern Burg Theatre in Vienna 
is a descendant of the old Burg Theatre 
in which the Austrian sovereigns took 
so much delight, until heavy wars used 
up much of their revenue. The new 
theatre has a handsome Renaissance 
cupola, which formed the vestibule of 
the old theatre. 

Berlin has a very splendid theatre 
called the Schauspielhaus. It is in mar- 
ble and sandstone and is built in the 
best Greek style. The theatre is large 
and has been decorated by the best art- 
ists. The most talented German actors 
and actresses are selected for this thea- 
tre, and only classic performances are 
given. Rosa Poppe is the recognized 
first tragical actress. Her famous réles 
are Media and Sappho. Another en- 
dowed house is the Residenz Theatre 


which gives runs of two months only. 
The repertoire is largely made up of 
French farces. Marie Rusinhoften, a 
beautiful and talented woman, plays the 
leads. There is also a people’s theatre 
similar to those in Russia. The best 
seats are only fifty cents while a place 
in one of the upper galleries costs only 
ten cents. Some of the greatest dramas 
after being played in other theatres are 
given here. The largest of these theatres 
is at Worms, and was started in an orig- 
inal way. It was founded in 1883 in 
honor of the Luther festival. The thea- 
tre got $25,000 from the municipality, 
which became the trustees, and the peo- 
ple contributed $60,000. Besides the 
theatre the place has a garden and a ter- 
race. The highest priced seat is eighty 
cents. Though they have no stars they 
enjoy good actors and high classed 
plays. 

Mr. Archer thinks, “It is not the 
court theatre or even the municipal 
theatre, but those founded by subscrip- 
tions that finally become donations that 
keep the drama alive, alert, and intel- 
lectually vigorous in Germany and Aus- 
tria.” This is seen by a comparative 
study of the People’s Theatres and the 
Royal Houses in Berlin and Vienna. 


- An Oriental Theatre 


THE most recent of these govern- 
ment theatres is in Japan. The land of 
the Mikado has begun te realize that 
their stage was antique and so commis- 
sions were sent abroad to study the roy- 
al amusement houses of Germany and 
France. A new departure is that wom- 
en, besides being allowed, are encour- 
aged, to appear on the stage. 

Those that believe in National Thea- 
tres in this country say: In Germany 
and France, where they are fully de- 
veloped, the best of the classics and the 
dramas of modern life are heard, while 
in Italy, Spain, and England where 
they do not exist, the theatre is more of 
a reproach than a national glory. 









The Sign of the Zodiac-VI 


By OWEN BARRY 
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; The Children of Sagittarius a 
4 Nov. 22—Eruet Levey, now singing in foreign music halls. 
. 4 MELRoURNE MAcDowELL, in vaudeville, the past two years. 
. @ Marion A. GARDNER, who has retired from the stage. 
, oF STEPHEN FIsKE, well-known dramatic critic. - 
23—Hans ANDRESEN, distinguished German actor. “8 


24—IzeETTA JEWEL, leading woman, with Otis Skinner. 
GEORGE PAUNCEFORT, appearing in “The Motor Girl.” 
Litt1 LEHMANN, world-famous grand opera singer. 
: Wit1AM C. ScHRopE, now in “The Follies of 1909.” 
4 May GAYLER, at present in “Arsene Lupin.” 
Max Dearty, famous in French music halls. 
Lou1sE Henry, popular in vaudeville. 
25—Harry KELty, on tour in “Little Nemo.” 
LeaH WINSsLow, of the Orpheum Stock, Philadelphia. 
JoserpH E. Howarp, playing in “The Blue Mouse.” 
4 ‘ CoNSTANCE Farmer, popular in musical comedy. 
G. W. Anson, excellent English character actor. 
Ava BosHELL, recently in stock in Philadelphia. 
EmILe CoLtins, plays everything, from boys to old men. 
Viotet Liovp, well remembered here in “The Geisha.” 
26—W ALTER B. Giibert, of the Lytell Stock, Rochester, N. Y. 
Janet Priest, diminutive operatic comedienne. 
Louts R. GrisEL, playing in “Such a Little Queen.” 
LourrE Ferear, beloved in English stage circles. 
Harry McDonouc3, Jr., now touring in “Havana.” 
JOSEPHINE BRANDELL, with “The Beauty Spot.” 
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The interior has also coloring which 
must be seen to be appreciated. Wagner 
wished a theatre of this kind and Lud- 
wig of Bavaria worked hard to have it 
rebuilt. 

It may seem surprising that in so 
small a place as Weimar a government 
theatre can flourish. But the principal 
expense is borne by the Princes. The 
theatre is neat and simple, capable of 
holding about one thousand spectators. 
“Sit has a principal and an upper balcony. 
In the center is the grand ducal box 
with plenty of rich carpeting and bril- 
liant mirrors. The front seats are al- 
ways engaged for the season by ladies, 
while the men must take seats behind. 

Germany believes in the endowed 
theatre more than any other nation. 
They argue that only by this method are 
they thoroughly trained ; they know the 
principles of their art, a different thing 
from knowing their business. They 
know how to speak verse and prose 
without mouthing their words. The 
truth is that actors have learned to 
speak and are not permitted to call 
themselves by that name until they have 
learned the art. Berlin, Dresden, Vien- 
na, and many other large cities have 
splendidly endowed theatres. The mag- 
nificent modern Burg Theatre in Vienna 
is a descendant of the old Burg Theatre 
in which the Austrian sovereigns took 
so much delight, until heavy wars used 
up much of their revenue. The new 
theatre has a handsome Renaissance 
cupola, which formed the vestibule of 
the old theatre. 

Berlin has a very splendid theatre 
called the Schauspielhaus. It is in mar- 
ble and sandstone and is built in the 
best Greek style. The theatre is large 
and has been decorated by the best art- 
ists. The most talented German actors 
and actresses are selected for this thea- 
tre, and only classic performances are 
given. Rosa Poppe is the recognized 
first tragical actress. Her famous réles 
are Media and Sappho. Another en- 
dowed house is the Residenz Theatre 
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which gives runs of two months only. 
The repertoire is largely made up of 
French farces. Marie Rusinhoften, a 
beautiful and talented woman, plays the 
leads. There is also a people’s theatre 
similar to those in Russia. The best 
seats are only fifty cents while a place 
in one of the upper galleries costs only 
ten cents. Some of the greatest dramas 
after being played in other theatres are 
given here. The largest of these theatres 
is at Worms, and was started in an orig- 
inal way. It was founded in 1883 in 
honor of the Luther festival. The thea- 
tre got $25,000 from the municipality, 
which became the trustees, and the peo- 
ple contributed $60,000. Besides the 
theatre the place has a garden and a ter- 
race. The highest priced seat is eighty 
cents. Though they have no stars they 
enjoy good actors and high classed 
plays. 

Mr. Archer thinks, “It is not the 
court theatre or even the municipal 
theatre, but those founded by subscrip- 
tions that finally become donations that 
keep the drama alive, alert, and intel- 
lectually vigorous in Germany and Aus- 
tria.” This is seen by a comparative 
study of the People’s Theatres and the 
Royal Houses in Berlin and Vienna. 


- An Oriental Theatre 


THE most recent of these govern- 
ment theatres is in Japan. The land of 
the Mikado has begun tv realize that 
their stage was antique and so commis- 
sions were sent abroad to study the roy- 
al amusement houses of Germany and 
France. A new departure is that wom- 
en, besides being allowed, are encour- 
aged, to appear on the stage. 

Those that believe in National Thea- 
tres in this country say: In Germany 
and France, where they are fully de- 
veloped, the best of the classics and the 
dramas of modern life are heard, while 
in Italy, Spain, and England where 
they do not exist, the theatre is more of 
a reproach than a national glory. 
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By OWEN BARRY 
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The Childzen of Sagittarius 


Nov. 22—Eruet Levey, now singing in foreign music halls. 
MELBOURNE MacDowELL, in vaudeville, the past two years. 
Marion A. GARDNER, who has retired from the stage. 
STEPHEN FIskKeE, well-known dramatic critic. 

23—Hans ANDRESEN, distinguished German actor. 
24—IzETTA JEWEL, leading woman, with Otis Skinner. 
GEORGE PAUNCEFORT, appearing in “The Motor Girl.” 
Littt LEHMANN, world-famous grand opera singer. 
WILt1AM C. ScHRODE, now in “The Follies of 1909.” 
May GAYLER, at present in “Arsene Lupin.” 
Max Dear ty, famous in French music halls. 3 
LouIsE Henry, popular in vaudeville. 4 
25—Harry KELLy, on tour in “Little Nemo.” 
Leau WINSLow, of the Orpheum Stock, Philadelphia. 4 
Josreru E. Howanrp, playing in “The Blue Mouse.” 4 
CONSTANCE FARMER, popular in musical comedy. 
G. W. Anson, excellent English character actor. 
Apa BosHELL, recently in stock in Philadelphia. 

EmILe CoLtins, plays everything, from boys to old men. 
VioLetT Lioyp, well remembered here in “The Geisha.” 
26—W AtTER B. Giibert, of the Lytell Stock, Rochester, N. Y. 

Janet Priest, diminutive operatic comedienne. 
Louts R. GrisEL, playing in “Such a Little Queen.” 
Louvre Frrear, beloved in English stage circles. 
Harry McDonoucH, Jr., now touring in “Havana.” 
JOSEPHINE BRANDELL, with “The Beauty Spot.” 
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Nov. 27—JosEPH W. HERBERT, who writes and acts musical plays. 
SANDOL MILLIKEN, married and retired from the stage. 
Harry Dopp, of the “Arsene Lupin” cast. 

FRANKLIN JONES, now appearing in “Billy.” 
CHARLOTTE Ives, with “The Witching Hour.” 
28—Davip WaRFIELD, still triumphant in “The Music Master.” 
REGINALD CARRINGTON, of the cast of “A Woman’s Way.” 
KELLETT CHAMBERS, who wrote “An American Widow.” 
29—TRIXIE FRIGANZA, featured in “The American Idea.” 
Rosert M. EBerze, of Charles Frohman’s business staff. 
Maup Burns, recently in “Keegan’s Pal.” 
M. L. Hackert, with William Collier in “The Patriot.” 
H. D. BLaKEemorgE, excellent in “The Traveling Salesman.” 
30—JEFFERSON DE ANGELIS, starring in “The Beauty Spot.” 
OrRIN JOHNSON, the hero in “The Master Key.” 
ANpREAS DIpPLE, a director of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Mark Twain, of distinguished fame. 
JoHN GLENDINNING, now with Mrs. Leslie Carter. 
JAMES KEARNEY, stage-manager, with Charles Frohman. 
Henry V. Esmonp, well known English playwright. 
C. H. West, now in “Going Some.” 
Dec. 1—HeEnry B. Harris, famed in managerial circles. 
RoSALIND CocHLAN, the heroine in “The Traveling Salesman.” 
Leon FRIEDMAN, press representative with F. Ziegfeld, Jr. 
May LEsLIE, well known in musical comedy. 
T. Hayes Hunter, of “The Widow’s Might” cast. 
2—NELLA BERGEN, prima donna of fine caliber. 
Fanny Appison Pitt, of Viola Allen’s support. 
IRENE VAN Broucu, of the London “Mid-Channel” cast. 
DaLias TYLER, well-known leading woman. 
Bonita, who sings in vaudeville, 
R. C. TuRNER, now traveling with “The Traveling Salesman.” 
CHARLES LAWRENCE, recently in “The Sins of Society.” 
3—VeErA FINLay, with Charles Richman in “The Revelers.” 
BertHA Davis, popular operatic prima donna. 
4—LILLIAN RUSSELL, whose beauty and popularity continue unabated. 
Wit.1aM EL ttiott, whose latest success is “Madame X.” 
WILLIs MaRrrTIN, stage manager, with the Shubert forces. 
SHEL Barry, of London stage renown. 
JesstE BRApForD, generally with Liebler & Co.’s attractions. 
5—JAMES LAcKAYE, now in “A Gentleman from Mississippi.” 
Donatp MACKINTIRE, now in “A Gentleman from Mississippi.” 
Wiu1am J. Montcomery, a big hit in vaudeville. 
AMELIA STONE, heading the cast in “The Flirting Princess.” 
DAVENPORT SEYMOUR, recently married and retired from the stage. 
BEATRICE MACKENZIE, now a hit in vaudeville. 
6—E. H. SorHERN, now of The New Theatre Company. 
Ciara LipMAN, who hasn’t acted in recent seasons. 
J. Brresrorp Ho tis, still in “Polly of the Circus.” 
GerorGIE DREW MENDUM, playing in “Via Wireless.” 
James T. GALLoway, now in “A Gentleman from Mississippi.” 
Hore Boots, who acts sketches in vaudeville. 
WALTER PENNINGTON, who plays leading juvenile roles. 
NELLA SHAYNE, well-liked in comic opera. 
C. C. CoLiigr, touring in “The Witching Hour.” 
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Dec. 7—-GERTRUDE BINLEY, of the Craig Stock, Boston. 
GERTRUDE BoNDHILL, who plays ingenue parts. 
Pretro MaAscacnt, distinguished composer. 
ViI0oLET CAMERON, who reappears occasionally in London. 
WILLIAM ROSELL, excellent in “The Girl and the Wizard.” 
8—ByORNSTJORNE Byornson, Norway’s greatest living dramatist. a 
9—EpiTH Craic, acts freqently with her mother, Ellen Terry. a 
Crossy LITTLE, goes some in “Going Some.” a 
Epcar SMITH, writes musical plays. 
BERTON CHURCHILL, of William Faversham’s company. 
GEorGE S. TITHERADGE, known to theatregoers of many lands. 4 
GEORGE GROSSMITH, famous English humorist. = 
10—KaTE JoRDAN VERMILYE, who wrote “Mrs. Daken.” . 
> & ALPHONZ ETHIER, of “The Barrier” cast. 4 
. @ 11—Jut1an Epwarps, musical composer of the front rank. a 
. @ AustTIn WEss, playing under Henry B. Harris’ management. a 
- o 12—Dorts KEANE, leading woman in “Arsene Lupin.” 
. a Cuartes A. BIGELow, principal fun-maker with Anna Held. be 
CAROLINE GREENFIELD, was in “The Mayor and the Manicure.” 4 
GERALD GRIFFIN, spending a second year in “The Battle.” 
Oscar ApyE, in the original production of “The Sins of Society.” 2 
13—ELEANor Rosson, starring in “The Dawn of a To-morrow.” a 
GEORGE BEBAN, now a vaudeville headliner. 3 
i ADELAIDE PRINCE, a handsome picture in “Inconstant George.” a 
> @ EMMETT SHACKLEFORD, on tour in “The Traveling Salesman.” a 
4 14—GERTRUDE ELLIOTT, wife and co-star of Forbes-Robertson. 
5 CiypE Herron (Mrs. Theodore Roberts), retired from the stage. 
E 15—May BuckL.ey, leading woman in “Cameo Kirby.” 
Fay Davis, devoting herself to the London stage, alas! 
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: & GrorGE LyDECKER, now in “The Man Who Owns Broadway.” a 
: a CHRISTINE NorMAN, leading woman, in the Frohman camp. 4 
WALLACE COLYER, in stock in Providence, last summer. ¥ 
Emi y Ric, plays adventuress parts consummately well. 4 


ALEXANDER CALVERT, was with Berger Stock, Washington, D. C. 
4 Marion Barney, of the Orpheum Stock, Philadelphia. 
4 16—W. H. Kenpat, London star of the best caliber. 
4 JEANNETTE CARROLL, who was in “The Wolf.” 
ERNEST SHIPMAN, theatrical manager. 
: 17—Si1r HERBERT BEERBOHM TREE, who may visit America. 4 
a Rosert E. Grauay, still in “The Merry Widow.” a 
 @ Hatyett BoswortuH, of Max Figman’s company. 
- = _ Hamirton Coteman, of “The Goddess of Liberty” company. ‘a 
- | Tuomas MartTIN, with William Collier in “The Patriot.” a 
: & 18—Marcaret Gorvon, of Virginia Harned’s company. a 
4 CorsE Payton, of stock and repertoire fame. e 
; 6 THEODORE Burt Sayre, play reader for Charles Frohman. 
. 4 RatpH DELMorg, excellent in “The Third Degree.” 
.. Henry Epwarps, of the Orpheum Stock, Philadelphia. 
LESTER Brown, now in “The Girl from Rector’s.” 
WILLIAM H. Bovyp, of “The Reveler’s” cast. 
19—Mrs. FIsKE, again starring in “Salvation Nell.” 
SADIE MaRTINOT, not as conspicuous as she once was. 
RutuH MAYctirfe, again the heroine in “The Bachelor.” 
Ciara Everett, who plays leading juvenile rdles. 
WILLIAM SEYMOUR, stage-director-in-chief for Charles Frohman. 
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Dec. 19—C. W. GoopricH, recently with the Phelan Stock. 
CARROLL J. BARRYMORE, of the Forepaugh Stock, Indianapolis. 
20—ELsIE DE WOLFE, now engaged in interior decorating. 
JosEpH HOLLAND, who has retired from the stage. 
MancE Vog, truly admirable in “A Broken Idol.” 
Tuomas MacLarnie, of “A Citizen’s Home” cast. 
Lenna Duke, late with the Aborn Opera Company. 
CHARLES STANLEY, of Grace George’s company. 
LouIsE REED, who was in the original “The Hypocrites” cast. 
Frep G. HEARN, in vaudeville, with Julius Steger. 
Lizzie GoopE, actress of character rdles. 
WILLIAM EDMUND, well-known in musical comedy. 
ELINor KEersHAwW, who was in “A Night on a House-boat.” 


This is a Lucky Star 


VEN though the Sacrtrarius born 
may prove a thorn in your side by 
‘their poise, inspirational far-sight- 

edness and complete self-satisfaction, 
still, in almost every case, you must 
concede their right to parade their vir- 
tues ; they are uncommonly fine people, 
generally speaking, and why shouldn’t 
tribute be paid where tribute is due? 

SAGITTARIUS people are strenuously 
energetic and nothing offends them 
more than a task undone. They are cap- 
able, reliable, and dependable, especial- 
ly in a crisis or emergency, and they 
pretty nearly always accomplish any- 
thing they undertake. This very fact 
often makes them intolerant of those 
who do not possess their “stick-to-it-ive- 
ness.” If they can do a thing, why can’t 
their neighbor? A day is twenty-four 
hours long and each hour must be ac- 
counted for, oh, most admirable Sacrr- 
TARIUS! Win the affection, and love of 
these people and they are yours to com- 
mand, but, on the other side to the pic- 
ture, incur their enmity and you had 
better go off into a corner and die 
somewhere, or at least don’t ever cross 
their horizon. They can love and hate 
with equal fervor, and the former is to 
be as greatly desired as the latter to be 
deplored; they are stanch friends and 
relentless enemies. 

The Sacitrarius born are free from 
a prodigal perspective, by which I mean 
that one thing at a time engrosses them. 
Their mind is occupied with the affair 
of the moment and everything else is 
secondary. Thus they never scatter 
their forces. They concentrate all their 
faculties upon one person or thing, and 


this explains much of their general cap- 
ability. 

Bluntness and candor are to be found 
in these people and their ofttimes im- 
petuosity, blurting out the truth, suffer 
who may, frequently renders them un- 
popular, for tactfulness is not conspicu- 
ous in their make-up. With this same 
quality, too, they are remarkably ten- 
derhearted and will do anything in the 


- world to relieve pain and misery. 


These people make money easily 
(less fortunate beings call them 
“lucky”) and they are pretty generous 
in its distribution, especially if they can 
do good with it. 

It would be well for our Sacrtrar- 
tus friends to cultivate moderation and 
to ’ware of attacking people in their 
most vulnerable points; so few of us 
can meet them with their own weap- 
ons. They are always sure of them- 
selves, often being rather ridiculous and 
irritating in this respect, and they are 
ever and always prophesying things and 
foretelling events. They “read the fu- 
ture” in almost every relation to life 
and many of them are remarkably clev- 
er at this. A desire for home and home- 
life, an abhorrence of secretiveness, 
good physical endurance, a fine sense 
of law and order and a knowledge of 
human nature—all these are to be 
found in Sacrttartus folk. 

Note—Of course, as in any ZopIAC 
reading, much of the foregoing may 
not be true of many folk born between 
these dates, for planetary conditions 
have a great influence upon one’s birth. 
But SaciTrarius people have many, if 
not all, of the above attributes. 



























The Chronicles of Broadway 


By RENNOLD WOLF 








An insight into the domestic trend of the James M. Barrie household 
is the first of Mr. Wolf’s tales this month, The mirror reflecting life 
on theatrical Broadway into which readers of THE GREEN BOOK 
ALBUM are allowed to look again contains several other surprises. 











OR many weeks to come doubtless 
the principal topic of conversation 


in ultra scandal circles will be the’ 


Barrie divorce case. It isn’t the purpose 
or desire of the writer to pry into the 
fireside frenzy of the Barrie household, 
but just a glimpse of Mr. Barrie as he 
is out of the limelight will do more to 
explain the domestic infelicity than 
reams of testimony of servants, gossip- 
ing friends, or private detectives. 

Strictly speaking, Mr. Barrie does 
not belong to our Broadway, but his 
work does, and since he has come to 
Broadway but once, that street of 
streets, as represented by the foremost 
men and women of the American stage, 
goes to him and pays him a visit every 
summer. And so it comes about that 
we are as reliably informed of the in- 
ner workings of the Barrie home, as are 
the London chroniclers, who appear to 
be shocked and amazed beyond all ap- 
peasing at the revelations of Mr. Bar- 
rie’s unhappiness, 

The fact is that J. M. Barrie has not 
been a very happy man these long 
years. The press-agent will tell you— 
or, at least, he was wont to tell you— 
that Mrs. Barrie furnished the inspira- 
tion for such subtle compositions as 
“Alice, Sit-by-the-Fire”’ and “Peter 
Pan.” Don’t believe it. Mr. and Mrs. 
Barrie are not attuned to the same key. 
He is the simplest, the most ingenuous 
of men. She is possessed of social as- 
pirations enough to make a Newport 
holiday. He is more than “the boy who 
wouldn’t grow up”; he is the yokel, the 
Reuben who will not be city-broken. 
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The author of “The Little Minister” 
is a farmer come to town. He would 
have enjoyed New York’s Hudson-Ful- 
ton celebration immensely, which is 
more than the New Yorker did. That 
same celebration would have bored Mrs. 
Barrie to distraction. And there one has 
the difference in temperament between 
the Barries, which is the underlying 
cause and the beginning of their es- 
trangement. 

Bridge parties, afternoon receptions, 
and more elaborate social affairs are 
Mrs. Barrie’s conception of mundane 
joy, and to these gatherings she fre- 
quently has insisted on dragging her 
timid, shrinking husband. Next to a 
play-pirate, Mr. Barrie probably holds 
evening-clothes in the greatest abhor- 


ence. He despises the spike-tailed coat, 


and he feels about as comfortable in a 
starched shirt as he would in a suit of 
medizval armor—triple-plate. 

Left to his own devices, Mr. Barrie 
would be the bookworm, responding 
promptly, however, to such bucolic dis- 
tractions as street parades, barrel-or- 
gans, and fires. To be wrenched from 
these diversions, thrust into the stiff 
garments of fashionable society, and 
forced to attend gatherings in which he 
hasn’t the remotest interest has been the 
penalty which he has been paying a doz- 
en years for connubial privileges. 

No more has Mrs. Barrie been in 
sympathy with his favorite subjects of 
discussion, his pet philosophies, his 
quaint humor, and his whimsical out- 
look on life. It is fair to assume that 
she has been equally bored. 
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Mr. Barrie’s greatest relaxation is 
Charles Frohman. When the latter—al- 
so a marvel of simplicity and ingenu- 
ousness—comes to London, Mr. Barrie 
immediately tosses aside all obligations, 
and, like any other school-boy enter- 
taining a visiting friend, gets out all his 
toys and prepares for a holiday. To- 
gether the two start out hand-in-hand 
for a series of romps. 

Their inclinations lead them to out- 
of-the-way places where the amuse- 
ments are designed chiefly for rustic- 
folk. For instance, in Paris, whither 
they journey for week ends, they seek 
out those traveling catch-penny shows 
of which the most spectacular produc- 
tion is a Punch and Judy outfit. Mr. 
Barrie will pass an entire afternoon in 
ringing canes, and many a petty wager 
has passed between him and Mr. Froh- 
man based upon their relative abilities 
in “hitting the baby” or puncturing the 
bull’s eye. 

With txis insight into Mr. Barrie’s 
character, the reason for his lapse from 
matrimonial perpetuity should not be so 
difficult of comprehension, 


Wrote Dillingham to Lasky 


LIKE many other theatrical traders, 
Jesse L. Lasky, whose specialty is the 
production of “big acts” for vaudeville, 
is willing to accept a hint or a sugges- 
tion from a colleague—even without 
the latter being sensible of an act of 
generosity. In other words, Mr. Lasky 
admits that one good turn deserves an- 
other, and when he notes in a big mu- 
sical comedy production an idea which 
may be developed to his own vaudeville 
purposes—why, why he simply Doctor- 
cooks it. For the moment it becomes his 
North Pole. He nails the Lasky stars 
and stripes on it, conceals the proofs 
in his cache in the Hudson Theatre and 
proceeds to negotiate it with B. F. 
Keith, Percy G. Williams, and Martin 
Beck. Consequently, Mr. Lasky is the 
most persistently successful “origina- 
tor” of novelties purveying to the varie- 
ties. 

When Charles Dillingham brought 
forth “The Red Mill” three years ago 
to delight millions of Americans, Mr. 
Lasky inspected it with the expert eye 
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of a connoisseur and found therein 
much to interest him. In the course of 
a few weeks vaudeville had a faint sug- 
gestion—just a soupcon—of a scene 
from “The Red Mill,” and nobody was 
injured. 

More recently Mr. Dillingham 
launched “The Old Town,” another 
musical comedy, and again Lieut. Peary 
Lasky was in the latitude where he 
might make accurate observations. By 
reason of the fraternity of theatrical 
workers, Mr. Lasky did not hesitate to 
apply for the usual professional courte- 
sies. 

“Please let me have two for to- 
night’s performance of ‘The Old 
Town,’ ” read his note to Mr. Dilling- 
ham, 

The latter promptly returned it to the 
vaudeville man, with this annotation: 


There’s no use of seeing the show, 
Jesse. Everything is fully copyrighted. 


The Retort to Herbert 


THE celerity of Mr. Dillingham’s 
repartee came into evidence also on the 
occasion of the revival of “Algeria” 
under the name of “The Rose of Al- 
geria.” 

As “Algeria,” Frank McKee strug- 
gled manfully with the Victor Herbert 
opera last season. First at the Broad- 
way Theatre, he presented it before a 
distinguished gathering of professional 
applauders, and shortly afterwards it 
curled up and quit. Goaded on to re- 
newed effort by the frantic appeals of 
Mr. Herbert, Mr. McKee later on ad- 
ministered oxygen, and “Algeria” 
with its enthusiastic composer in the 
conductor’s chair, began its second dead 
march at the Chicago Opera House. 

Instead of permitting the piece to 
head the list of the season’s dead and 
wounded, Mr. Herbert, still confident, 
bought the production for a song, and, 
with Lew Fields as the managerial mir- 
acle-worker, resuscitated it at Philadel- 
phia a month ago. Again Mr. Herbert 
was elated, and from Philadelphia he 
sent this telegram to his friend Dilling- 
ham: 

“ ‘Algeria’ scored a big success here 
to-night.” 

To which Dillingham replied: 














“Congratulations. That’s the third 
successful premiére ‘Algeria’ has had in 


The Original “Drop-In” 


HARRY CORSON CLARKE sim- 
ply can’t lose. When the theatrical sea- 
son is dull in New York, he is sure to 
be starring in the small cities of the 
West, where the conditions are satisfac- 
tory. If the regular stage is suffering a 
general slump, you may rely on Clarke 
being involved in vaudeville where the 
salary is sure and the speculation an- 
other’s. When it rains, Clarke is certain 
to meet a friend with an umbrella; if 
a blizzard sweeps down on unprotected 
pedestrians, it attacks Clarke just as he 
is about to enter his house. 

Why, that comedian went abroad last 
spring on a pleasure trip and returned 
with his original letter-of-credit un- 
touched. Everybody gave him money. 
He remained away six months and 
showed a profit. 

Of course, it was quite like this orig- 
inal “drop-in” to be motoring in the 
English provinces when the late Rich- 
ard Golden abruptly left the cast of 
“The Dollar Princess.” Naturally 
Clarke replaced him, and, quite consis- 
tently, “The Dollar Princess” was 
booked in the very territory Clarke was 
eager to visit. 

In the company was Kittie Gordon, 
an English comedienne par excellence. 
She was cast later for the leading role 
in “The Girl and the Wizard,” designed 
for Sam Bernard’s dialect. When “The 
Girl and the Wizard” began its prelimi- 
nary canter through New England, 
prior to its more important engagement 
at the Casino, Clarke, by force of the 
gentle Fate that guides him, was enjoy- 
ing another of his self-sustaining motor 
tours in the same section. 

Arriving at one of the factory towns 
late in the afternoon and observing that 
“The Girl and the Wizard,” with his 
former co-worker, Miss Gordon, was 
billed at the local opry house that even- 
ing, Clarke made for the theatre and 
dropped in. Between acts he called at 
Miss Gordon’s dressing-room for an 
exchange of greetings and Sam Ber- 
nard dropped in. 
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“Hello, Clarke,” said Bernard. “What 
are you doing in town?” 

“Motoring,” replied the other com- 
edian. 

“Are you engaged for the season?” 

“Nope.” 

“Well, I’ve got a part for you,” con- 
tinued Bernard. “How would you like 
to play the Count in this piece?” 

“You’re on,” said Clarke. 

A week later Clarke and “The Girl 
and the Wizard” dropped into the Ca- 
sino, and there they are likely to re- 
main indefinitely. Next door at the 
Knickerbocker “The Dollar Princess” 
is playing. From their dressing-rooms 
Clarke and Miss Gordon can hear the 
strains of its music. The only strange 
phase of this coincidence is that Clarke 
isn’t drawing salary from both produc- 
tions. He may yet. 


Harry Lauder’s Methods 


THE return of Harry Lauder has 
inspired the usual number of stories 
bearing upon that comedian’s proverbial 
thriftiness. For Harry Lauder is no 
prodigal. His salary is the largest ever 
paid a vaudeville player in America and 
he earns it. Also he keeps it. Also he 
clings to it. Also he rivets it, Also he 
puts a time-lock on it, and then forgets 
the time. 

When Mr. Lander first came to 
America, beguiled hither by Advanced 
Vaudeville at a salary of $2,500 a week, | 
only the most insistent pleadings of his 
managers induced him to register at a 
first-class metropolitan hotel. 

“You have been widely exploited as 
the biggest salaried actor in the world,” 
explained the press-agent. “The public 
will expect to see signs of your pros- 
perity. Reporters will call on you ‘for 
interviews, newspaper artists will desire 
to sketch you, prominent officials are 
likely to visit you. Therefore, you must 
reside in one of our notably good ho- 
tels.” 

“Well,” answered the Scotchman, re- 
luctantly, “I’ll go to the Knickerbocker, 
as you request, at first, but after a day 
or so, when the reporters have finished 
with me, I’ll slip quietly into cheap 
lodgings somewhere.” 

Gus Elen, another Scotch comedian, 
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once made a desperate effort to ascer- 
tain the fine points of Lauder’s system 
of economy. Elen also draws a large 
salary, but he doesn’t regard it as a 
keepsake. 

They were playing in rival music- 
halls in London at one time, and Elen 
determined to ask Lauder bluntly the 
secret of his accumulation. After a 
great amount of inquiry he learned 
Lauder’s address. 

He arrived at the lodging-house 
early one evening. The directions led 
him up three flights of rickety stairs to 
an attic room where sat Lauder reading 
a paper by the light of a candle. 

“I say, Harry,” began Elen, “I'd like 
to know how you manage your finances. 
How is it that you have so much more 
money than I have. Here I’ve been 
earning a big salary all these years, and 
have practically nothing; yet you are 
very rich. Tell me how you do it.” 

“Wait till I blow out the candle,” re- 
plied Lauder, “and we’ll discuss it.” 


Eugene Walter at Sherry’s 


IN THEORY Eugene Walter loves 
to sleep on benches in the park ; actual- 
ly, he lives in luxurious apartments in 
the Ansonia, where even breathing 
brings its price. For purposes of ro- 
mance this brilliant young playwright 
likes to recall his early newspaper days, 
when a sandwich and a milk punch con- 
stituted a full-course dinner. But these 
memories usually are awakened when 
Mr. Walter is sitting in a gaudy restau- 
rant with his waistcoat rubbing against 
the edge of a table laden with the sea- 
son’s delicacies. 

Admiring Mr. Walker’s talents as I 
do, I cannot sympathize with his early 
struggles at this distance, for in the 
past year the young man spent about 
$80,000, and he has by no means 
reached the bottom of the stocking. I 
know too many talented playwrights 
who are still struggling to shed tears 
over Mr. Walker’s feats of contortion 
on park benches, for haven’t we all in- 
serted ourselves into Pullman berths, 
and don’t many of us every night have 
to sleep standing up in the subway 
cars? 

Of late Mr. Walter has taken to din- 
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ing at Sherry’s. In theory, as previously 
mentioned, Mr. Walter belongs to the 
common people. As an institution he 
detests Sherry’s fashionable restaurant, 
and his excuse for mingling with its 
millionaire patrons is that there one 
may be served with the best cocktails in 
town. 

Per se, Mr. Walter is a desirable pa- 
tron of any establishment. It is to be 
doubted, however, if his presence at 
Sherry’s enhances the income of that 
restaurant, and there is excellent rea- 
son to believe that when he is occupy- 
ing a table the other patrons devote so 
much attention to him that they forget 
the cravings of hunger and the desire 
for drink which brought them there. 

For example! One evening late in 
October Mr. Walter and three compan- 
ions entered the restaurant at the live- 
liest hour of the day. Just at present 
Mr. Walter is laboring on a melodrama, 
entitled “The Assassin,” based on the 
Petrosino tragedy, and no sooner had 
he seated himself than he began to out- 
line the story to his friends, acting the 
most exciting .scenes as he came to 
them. 

“The Assassin,” as its title suggests, 
deals with murder—in fact, with a fam- 
ily of murderers. The author goes so 
far as to trace the homicidal taint in the 
daughter of the murderer-in-chief, and 
he does this by making her strangle a 
pet cat in a burst of frenzy. 

It was the description of this scene 
that brought dinner at Sherry’s to a full 
stop on the evening in question. Mr. 
Walter grew more and more excited 
as he pictured the young girl, first 
stroking the cat fondly and then seiz- 
ing it with the ferocity of a maniac and 
choking it to death, while her eyes 
gleamed with delight at the animal’s 
sufferings. 

In his version Mr. Walter was both 
the girl and the cat. He fitted every 
speech with appropriate gestures, he 
imitated the purring of the cat, he used 
the soft, tender tones of its mistress. ~ 
And then he arose in his seat and por- © 
trayed the girl’s frenzy. 4 

With his eyes bulging, he reached out 
into the vacuum and clutched the imag- 
inary animal by the neck. “Die, die, you 
hideous creature,” he shrieked. 












The efforts of the cat to obey this in- 
struction were next portrayed. Every 
squall and yowl of feline vocabulary 
were emitted, the cat’s struggle to de- 
fend itself was depicted, and finally, 
clawing, spitting and howling, the ani- 
mal was shown to sticcumb and pass 
away. 

And then Mr. Walter came out of 
his trance. Waiters and diners alike had 
suspended activity. They were all bent 

“3H si on:- witnessing a performance of “The 
m@ @~=rsC Assassin” free of charge. This inter- 
| polation of the drama must have cost 
Louis Sherry a hundred dollars or more 
in the loss of champagne sales. 


SS eT 


4 ; Senator Reynolds Was Thoughtful 


OVER in Brooklyn, Senator Rey- 
nolds lists the Montauk Theatre among 
his numerous realty holdings. In syndi- 

' cate vernacular he holds the Brooklyn 
' “franchise,” which means that so far as 
' that suburb of Greenwood Cemetery is 
"3 _— concerned, he is entitled to the bookings 
' of first-class theatrical attractions. 
y While the Montauk is operated pri- 
' marily for a profit, it also is one of 
' Senator Reynolds’ hobbies de luxe, and 
' as one of its elegant features he has 
: furnished a private office with all the 
“3 = gaudy trappings of a prima donna’s 
boudoir. Mr. Reynolds does not use this 
F office except when a delegation of cap- 
m _iitalists desire an evening of conference 
7 ' with him over the progress of his great 
' Long Beach development scheme, and, 
| as it adjoins the star’s dressing-room, 
| he always gives the key to the star of 
| the visiting attraction and invites that 
a | distinguished guest to utilize it as a re- 
4 ' ception parlor or incipient green room. 

Hence, when Grace George paid her 
respects to Brooklyn this season, Sen- 
ator Reynolds was on hand with the 
key and a speech of welcome. 

“That’s very kind of you,” replied 
Miss George, “but I doubt if I shall find 
Occasion to use it.” 

“Nevertheless, it is yours for the 
week,” replied the gallant Senator. 

Imagine Mr. Reynolds’ surprise, 
therefore, when on the following Wed- 
nesday evening he dropped in to con- 
gratulate Miss George on the success 
of her engagement and discovered the 
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actress’ poodle, Genevieve, curled up on 
the highly prized silk cushions of his 
luxurious office. He found also, in im- 
prints of feet and an assortment of 
stray hair, still further evidences of the 
canine invasion. Senator Reynolds was 
highly indignant—he said so afterwards 
—but his explosion was averted when 
Miss George, with the ingenuousness 
which only a dramatic star can com- 
mand, seized him warmly by the hand 
and exclaimed: 

“Oh, Senator, it was so thoughtful 
of you to provide such nice quarters for 
Genevieve. You don’t know how tired 
she gets sleeping on trunks in a plain, 
ugly dressing-room.” 


Explained to Louis Mann 


LONG ago theatrical managers came 
to regard Fall River, Mass., as the Cus- 
ter’s Last Stand of the Julius Cahn Cir- 
cuit. The spectacle of three persons en- 
tering the Academy of Music, its local 
temple of the drama, in a body would 
be accepted as a mob or a riot on the 
part of its citizens. 

Last month Louis Mann was one of 
the stars elected to furnish Fall River’s 
quorum of theatregoers with amuse- 
ment. Mr. Mann hovered around the 
“front” of the house as the audience— 
such as it was—filed in. His identity 
was unknown to the house attaches. 

“Doesn’t look like a very big house 
to-night,” he said to the door-tender. 

“Naw,” replied that official. 

“What’s wrong with this town?” 
continued Mann. 

“Well,” answered the doorman, “the 
folks of Fall River turn out only to see 
the big stars.” 

This reply was quite a shock to 
Mann’s vanity, but after a moment’s 
reflection he mustered up sufficient 
courage to ask: 

“Who, for instance?” 

“Corse Payton and Murray & Mack,” 
answered the ticket-taker. 

That night the lowliest stage-hand 
might have insulted Mann regardless. 


Another Stage Mishap 


DURING the early days of the en- 
gagement of the late lamented “Sins of 
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Society” at the New York Theatre, the 
performances were sadly marred by 
mishaps in the mechanism of the big 
production. Something was always go- 
ing wrong in the intricate electrical sys- 
tem or the involved settings, and 
Messrs. Brooks & Dingwall were in 
despair. 

About the middle of the second week 
of the run “Sandy” Dingwall leaned 
over the rail in the foyer, closely watch- 
ing every movement on the stage. The 
performance had been perfect, and 
when the startling river scene in the 
fourth act was reached, with all the 
lights and scenes in order, he chuckled 
audibly. 

The performance continued smooth- 
ly, boats plied on the river, the waves 
splashed against the shore and the sen- 
sational dive for life and escape by 
swimming took place according to 
schedule. The curtain fell amid thun- 
derous applause. 

“There, you see,” exclaimed Ding- 
wall, jubilantly to the friend by his side, 
“when the effects go right, this melo- 
drama is a great hit. At last we’ve got 
the piece in perfect running order.” 

Just then the curtain was raised un- 
expectedly in response to the applause 
and three stage-hands were discovered 
calmly rolling up the river. 


The Change in Wise 


NOW that “A Gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi” in three divisions is triumph- 
antly marching ’cross country and gath- 
ering a fortune for William A. Brady 
and Joseph R. Grismer, it is eminently 
proper to relate how the most trivial 
detail changed that sterling comedy 
from a dismal failure to a brilliant suc- 
cess. 

The original company, headed by 
Thomas A. Wise and Douglas Fair- 
banks, had rehearsed long and arduous- 
ly. The first performance was to take 
place at Red Bank, N. J., and every- 
body interested in the venture was san- 
guine of a happy outcome. The rehear- 
sals gave every sign of success. 
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And yet at Red Bank, in the presence 
of a large audience, the performance 
fell flat. 

“I can’t understand it at all,” declared 
Mr. Grismer, as the mourners gathered 
at his room in the hotel after the per- 
formance. 

“No more can I,” almost sobbed 
Wise. “I thought the piece a cinch.” 

“It beats me,” chipped in George 
Broadhurst, who had accompanied the 
expedition. “But Wise’s character didn’t 
appeal to me at all. At rehearsals I was © 
sure that he would make the hit of his 
life, but from the moment he entered 
the Senator seemed all wrong to me.” 

“By thunder, I’ve got it,” exclaimed - 
Brady, who had been silent up to that 
point. “That’s it, that’s it,” he contin- 
ued, excitedly; “it’s Wise—it’s his 
make-up. He’s too elegant for the part. 
He’s just acting the rdle like a genteel 
leading man, instead of a lovable old 
slob. Tom, you throw away those dude 
clothes, and get some old-fashioned, 
sloppy-weather apparel.” 

Wise acted on the suggestion. The 
settlement of Red Bank doesn’t offer 
much in the way of clothing, but Wise 
found a rusty old “Prince Albert” coat, 
a pair of trousers that looked like meal- 
sacks, and a weather-stained slouch hat. 
He wore the Red Bank costume that 
evening and played the part in keeping 
with the apparel. 

A round of applause greeted his en- 
trance, and it continued throughout the 
evening, The comedy rang true, every 
situation and every line gripped the au- 
dience, and “A Gentleman from Missis- 
sippi” was saved for several seasons of 
tremendous profit. 

Brady had hit the nail squarely on | 
the head. At rehearsals Wise had gone © 
through the part in shirt sleeves and © 
looking like the plain, rough-and-ready 
amateur statesman from Mississippi. 
But he had undertaken to “pretty” him- 
self up and act the rdle “straight” at 
night. The public found nothing novel 
or interesting in the character played 
that way, and, take it from a diligent 
observer, the public usually is right. 
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The Prima Donna’s Song 


By A. JUDSON HANNA 








If you were stalled in the desert because of a train-wreck and a cow- 
boy were to ask you to ride miles into nowhere and sing, would you 
do so? The woman in this splendid story did and what she found at 
the end of her adventure is surely well worth reading to discover. 








STRING of empty cattle cars had 
jumped a switch east of Little 
Texas Junction, and with reckless 

disregard of passenger schedules had 
piled themselves on the tracks of the 
Sunrise Limited. That train now stood 
on a siding opposite the station waiting 
for the wrecking crew to clear the rails. 


.To the prima donna in her private car 


at the tail of the train the moments 
seemed to move with leaden feet. She 
was unused to waiting; her life was one 
of never-ceasing activity. Dupont, -her 
manager, and Dossini, the celebrated 
tenor, were trying to console her for 
the delay, but she was not listening to 
their chatter. It was certainly annoying, 
she was thinking, to be stalled on the 
prairie with nothing to relieve the mo- 
notony but a dreary waste of landscape 
and the idle conversation of the two 
men. 

A disturbance at the end of the car 
came as a welcome interruption to her 
gloomy thoughts, and she half turned 
to listen. A man was talking, loudly, 
insistently, demanding entrance. She 
knew by the voice that it was no mem- 
ber of her company. Finally Dupont 
rose and went to the door. The loud 
talking ceased and a moment later the 
manager returned, followed by a per- 
son the like of whom the prima donna 


‘had never seen. He was tall, and lean, 


and bronzed. He wore corduroy, trou- 
sers tucked into boots, and a soft gray 
shirt. A vivid blue bandanna was knot- 
ted around his neck, and in his hand he 
swung a ponderous cowboy hat. His 


eyes were dark and sad, and drooping 
lines around the sensitive mouth gave 
to his face a pathetic cast which ap- 
pealed to her womanly sympathy. 

She was interested immediately. 

“This gentleman, Mr. Simpkins I be- 
lieve, would like to ask a favor of you,” 
said the manager with a deprecatory 
wave of the hand. “He insisted on see- 
ing you personally.” 

“Why certainly, Mr. Simpkins,” said 
the prima donna, graciously. “I am hap- 
py to meet you. What is it you wish to 
ask?” 

Encouraged by the unexpected hearti- 
ness of her welcome, the cowboy took 
the outstretched hand, held it firmly an 
instant, and then blurted out: 

“Th’ boys o’ th’ C. & D. outfit an’ 
frien’s o’ ‘Blubberin’ Bill’ want yo’ to 
come over to Trescott’s ranch an’ sing 
fer him. We heered yo’ was stalled-up 
here, an’ reck’n’d ez how yo’ might save 
Bill ef yo’ was to sing.” 

For a moment even the prima donna 
lost her poise. 

“Why, what a strange request,” she 
stammered. “Who is ‘Blub’—this Mr. 
Bill?” She sent an appealing glance to 
her two friends, but Dossini, whose 
knowledge of English was limited to 
one season in the States, was frowning 
in perplexity, and Dupont was smiling 
sardonically. 

The smile somehow angered her. 

“Come,” she said sweetly to the 
puncher, “wont you sit down and tell 
me about it? You say Mr. Bill is your 
friend. What is the matter with him?” 
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“Hungry” Simpkins declined one of 
the linen-covered, revolving chairs. He 
couldn’t see Dupont’s sneer or Dossini’s 
frown. He saw only the inviting smile 
of the great singer, and began undis- 
turbed: 

“Well, yo’ see, ma’am, it’s this way. 

Blubberin’ Bill’s been shot ; he’s power- 
ful sick, an’ Doc allows ez how he'll 
cash in ‘less somethin’ happens purty 
soon to kind o’ shake ’im up. Bill he 
jest lies thar in th’ ol’ man’s room in a 
kind o’ trance—wont eat, wont talk, 
wont do nothin’. Doc says ez how he 
might git well ef somethin’d rouse ’im. 
Now music, ma’am, is “bout th’ on’y 
thing what'll start Bill’s emotions a-go- 
in’, an’ we-all thought ef yo’d come over 
an’ sing he might git roused up, so’s to 
say.” 
“Ah, I see,” said the prima donna, 
with genuine interest. “He is in a stu- 
por and you can’t rally him. Have you 
tried stimulants ?” 

“Yes’m, we've tried everything but 
music, an’ because why we aint tried 
music is cause none o’ us kin sing. Ef 
th’ sky-pilot was here with his melodi- 
un, we'd git ’im to play that there song 
*bout th’ lost lambikin what broke Bill 
all up once-t before; but he wont be 
’round fer ’nother week. Bill’s chief an’ 
pertic’ler failin’ is blubberin’ when he 
hears music, an’ he allus blubbers when 
th’ sky-pilot sings.” 

Simpkins had had his say, an unusu- 
ally long one, and paused anxiously. 

“How kind of you to come for me. 
Really, I feel honored,” said the prima 
donna, with another winning smile. 
“Just to think of it,” she continued, 
turning to Dupont, “these friends of 
Mr. Bill think I can make him well by 
singing to him. Why, it’s the greatest 
compliment I ever received. Imagine, 
saving a life with a song.” 

Then to the waiting cowboy, “How 
far is this place?” 

“Th’ ranch house? ’Bout seven mile, 
T reck’n. But I brought ‘long a pair 0’ 
ponies what'll do it in thirty minutes, ’r 
less. It’s on’y a buckboard, though,” re- 
gretfully. “Will yo’ go, ma’am?” 

The appeal in the big, sad eyes 
gripped the singer’s heart, but she hesi- 
tated. 

Before his coming she had been 
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thinking of a man in an Eastern city 
whom she called the Prince, and of the 
vow she had made to him and broken 
in less than a year. For she had prom- 
ised on their wedding morning never to 
return to the stage. But the call of the 
footlights had lured her back to the old, 
fascinating life. 

The memory of the broken vow al- 
ways awoke in her heart a poignant 
aching for the man whom she had 
wronged. During her delay at Little 
Texas she had been realizing how pal- 
try and empty was her life on the stage 
compared with one of daily companion- 
ship with the Prince. If she sang for 
the wounded cowboy, all the papers 
would report the incident and _ the 
Prince, of course, would hear of it, and 
know that she had done it for him. 
That would be her reward. 

“T’'ll go,” she said, with determination. 
“That is, if you can get me back in time 
to catch the train. They say it will start 
in three hours.” 

“T kin, an’ I will. S’ help me God,” 
said Simpkins, fervently, as he turned 
toward the door. 

“But, madame,” interposed Dupont, 
irritably, “you can’t afford to run the 
risk. Suppose something should happen 
to detain you. This train wont wait a 
minute after the tracks are cleared. 
Please remember your contract.” 

“Contract,” she repeated, with a dan- 
gerous glint in her eyes. “I never turn 
around but you remind me of that hate- 
ful contract. You might let me forget it 
for an hour. I know nothing in the 
agreement to prevent me from singing 
for Mr. Simpkins’ friend.” 

The manager knew better than to’ 
press his remonstrance further. More- 
over, he suddenly realized that the af- 
fair would make rattling good press- 
agent stuff. The world-renowned prima 
donna stopping off at an unheard-of 
ranch in the God-forsaken desert to 
sing a man back to life! It was almost 
too good; the newspaper editors might 
brand it as a fake. 

So, while the singer retired to ar- 
range her hat, he approached the 
puncher genially with a handful of ci- 
gars and said: : 

“By the way, your conveyance will 
hold three persons, I presume?” 
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“T presume not,’ drawled Hungry, as 
he selected a cigar and tucked it 
through his hat-band for future com- 
bustion. “But I kin git yo’ a good hoss 
ef yo’ care to ride—a li’l’ pinto what'll 
keep nose to nose with th’ broncs all 
th ’way to ol’ man Trescott’s an’ finish 
a length ’r two ahead, mebbe.” 

“Gracious, no,” said the manager, 
hurriedly. “I couldn’t think of risking 
my neck on one of your wild creatures, 
you know.” 

At this moment the prima donna re- 
appeared. 

“See here,” he stormed, “you are 
surely not intending to go alone with 
our friend here on a crazy ride across 
seven miles of prairie. He says he can’t 
take me on the buckboard.” 

“I’m so sorry,” said the singer, with 
the suggestion of a smile. “I shall cer- 
tainly miss you. But I am not at all 
afraid to trust myself with Mr. Simp- 
kins.” 

“Why not send one of the chorus in- 
stead?” suggested the manager. 

“Certainly not,” replied the prima 
donna, decidedly. “When Mr. Simp- 
kins has come all this way for me, do 
you think I will disappoint him?” 

Dupont reluctantly helped her to a 
seat on the buckboard with many mis- 
givings and repeated admonitions to 
both her and Simpkins to be back be- 
fore the train was expected to start. A 
moment later the prima donna and her 
escort were lost to view in a cloud of 
alkali. 

The sudden lurch forward and the 
violent swaying of the buckboard took 
the prima donna’s breath away for an 
instant, and she almost wished she were 
back with Dupont and Dossini. But 
when she became accustomed to the 
motion of the springing vehicle and 
noted the dexterity with which the cow- 
boy handled the plunging bronchos, her 
confidence returned and she settled 
back to the enjoyment of the novel 
ride. 

From time to time Hungry glanced 
down at her with pride and admiration. 
Here was a true woman of the plains, 
even if she was dressed in soft silks and 
resplendent in jewels. No ranchman’s 
daughter of his acquaintance ever ex- 
hibited such superb nerve in a swaying 
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buckboard behind a pair of half-broken 
horses. 

They had covered a mile and the 
bronchos had worn themselves down 
into a steady lope before the prima 
donna looked up into Hungry’s face 
and said, 

“Tell me more about your friend. 
How was he shot ?” 

“Bill shot? Oh, that was a pecooliar 
happenstance, an’ Bill’s suttinly a pe- 
cooliar feller. Th’ first we-all knowed 
*bout his failin’ was th’ mornin’ Sandy 
MacPherson took Belle Joyce—that’s 
Bill’s gall, yo’ know—to meetin’ over 
to Three Springs. She an’ him had a 
sort o’ understandin’ bout bein’ tied 
up when Bill struck out fer hisself an’ 
annexed a range. So Bill he was thun- 
derin’ mad when Jim Eads, th’ range 
boss, tol’ me in his precise presence 
that Belle had gone to meetin’ with th’ 
hoot mon. Bill don’t waste no time. He 
slaps ’is saddle on Teddy an’ burns th’ 
turf fer Three Springs with hate an’ 
jeal’sy a-ragin’ in ’is heart like a hornet 
on th’ wrong side o’ th’ window. He 
was huntin’ trouble, so we-all up an’ 
follows ’im to see he don’t carry ‘is 
tom-foolishness too fur. 

“Tt wasn’t no use a-tryin’ to hold 
’im—hog-tyin’ wouldn’t hold Bill when 
he’d ’is mind sot on anything. Ef he 
wanted to git licked by Sandy an’ make 
hisself gen’rally foolish ’n front 0’ 
Belle, why that there was his lookout; 
but we-all didn’t intend he might break 
up th’ meetin’. Bill had a larriet end 
an’ ’e quirted Teddy ez ef he’d been 
nothin’ but a no’ count, wuthless critter. 
His conduc’ shorely did s’prise us, 
caus he was onnachelly fond o’ that 
cross-eyed hoss o’ hisn. We-all kep’ a 
good loop-hole behind, not carin’ some 
to git direct ’n ’is way. ’Cause Bill, ez 
I have observed, was some mad. 

“When we-all fetched up in sight o’ 
th’ sky pilot he begins a-playin’ his lil!’ 
melodiun. Bill kind o’ hes’tates “bout 
gittin’ off’om Teddy an’ is actin’ queer. 
Then th’ sky-pilot begins singin’ some 
spiel *bout ninety-nine sheep bein’ in th’ 
corral an’ one bein’ lost in th’ chaparral. 
He’d a voice ez sof’s a woman’s with th’ 
tears in’t, an’ when he sings "bout th’ 
herder goin’ into th’ desert an’ findin’ 
that there lost lambikin, why Bill, he 
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kind o’ drops ’is head an’ starts a-blub- 
berin’. Th’ parson was lookin’ plumbout 
the door where Bill was a-settin’ on 
Teddy, an’ I dunno, but I suspects he 
suspicioned: somethin’ was _ wrong, 
‘cause he sung that there whole spiel 
clean through once-t, an’ then begun re- 
peatin’ th’ chorus kind o’ sof’, like he 
was a wotan sing-songin over a kid. 
By that time Bill was arblubberin’ 
strong an’ plenty. 

“When th’ sky-pilot had repeated th’ 
chorus till ’e was tired, ’e kep’ right on 
a-playin’ ‘is melodiun till Bill pulls 
Teddy ’round an’ starts back fer Tres- 
cott’s. Bill don’t savvy us none ez he 
trots by, but all th’ time th’ tears is ca- 
vortin’ down ’is face an’ splashin’ on th’ 
horn o’ th’ saddle. When we-all gits 
back to th’ ranch house, Bill he aint 
sayin’ much, but’s ez gentle’s a hum- 
min’-bird, an’ was pattin’ Teddy ez ef 
he was sorry fer th’ quirtin’ he’d giv’n 
im. An’ that was th’ first time we 
knowed music acted th’ same on Bill’s 
emotions ez red-eye does on some fel- 
lers’ feelin’s, an’ ‘Blubberin’’ jest 
natchelly got itself attached to ‘is 
name.” 

Hungry suddenly realized that he 
was doing all the talking and paused in 
confusion. Thereafter for several min- 
utes he gave his whole attention to the 
ponies. 

“And did he and Sandy fight ?” asked 
the prima donna, encouragingly. 

“No,” replied the puncher reminis- 
cently, “’twas Mexican Jo ez winged 
Bill. Jo joined th’ outfit ez cook, an’ 
he was Mexican fer fair—Mexican by 
name, Mexican by color, an’ Mexican 
by feelin’s. He’d a banjo what he uster 
play ’n th’ evenin’ on th’ round-up, an’ 
it was that there banjo what started 
all th’ trouble. When th’ boys was set- 
tin’ round th’ fire an’ smokin’ an’ swap- 
pin’ Ananias stories, he’d git out th’ 
banjo an’ begin a-tinklin’. An’ he sut- 
tinly could pick them strings. Th’ music 
uster make us all feel kind o’ sad, an’ 
we'd quit th’ card playin’ an’ story 
tellin’ to listen. 

“But Bill he couldn’t stan’ it nohow. 
Ez soon’s Mexican Jo’d tune up, th’ 
tears’d begin a-tumblin’ down Bill’s 
furrow’d face like snow streams down 
th’ fissures of a mounting. At first 
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Bill’d move back from th’ fire into th’ 
shadders an’ try t’ overpower ’is feel- 
in’s, but when he found it wasn’t no use, 
he’d git up an’ go to th’ cook wagon 
where he’d tied Teddy an’ pretend he 
was rubbin’ ’im down. 

“Th’ greaser didn’t like Bill no more’n 
Bill liked th’ greaser, so whenever Bill’d 
come ’round Jo’d git ’is Banjo an’ 
begin a-pickin’. An’ that was th’ sign 
fer Bill to chase hisself to th’ dark an’ 
frien’ly shadders. It got so’s Bill 
couldn’t never enjoy an’ evenin’ with 
th’ boys an’ he begun gittin’ peevish 
*bout it. 

“Th’ night we got back to Trescott’s 
after th’ spring round-up, Bill saddled 
up Teddy an’ rid over to Three 
Springs. Bout midnight he blowed into 
th’ bunk-house, an’ anyone with eyes 
could’a seen he’d a grouch on. We-all 
was a-settin’ up ez we allus does first 
night home. Bill kicked off ’is boots an’ 
flung ’em into ’is bunk. Then he up- 
ended a cracker-box an’ set down, look- 
in’ round th’ room ez ef he was huntin’ 
trouble. He suttinly must a’ lickered 
up consid’rable ’n Three Springs, fer 
he was ez ugly ez a bronc before break- 
fus. An’ trouble wasn’t long a-comin’. 

“Th’ greaser’d joined th’ outfit on th’ 
round-up an’ hadn’t never seen Bill 
on a tare. We-all oughter warned Jo 
not to git gay with Bill, but ez I was 
sayin’, we-all didn’t cater to th’ Mexic 
an’ what he done to Bill an’ Bill done 
t’im wasn’t our affair nohow. So when 
Jo gits out ’is banjo an’ begins tunin’ — 
up, nary one says a word, but Bill he = 
jest mosies over t’is bunk like he was #7 
a-goin’ to turn in an’ gits ’is shootin’- 7 
iron, an’ first thing we-all knows, Jo’s 
standin’ up wavin’ th’ remains of ‘is | 
banjo an’ swearin’ blue lightnin’ in | 
greaser lingo. Th’ bullet had broken th’ 
banjo’s neck an’ there was th’ piece 
with th’ thumb-screws a-danglin’ from | 
th’ wires. Jo looked like he wanted to © 
eat Bill, but thar was Bill standin’ by © 
th’ bunk a-smilin’ an’ holdin’ ’is 45 kind | 
o’ ready-like, an’ Jo had to take it out’n | 
cussin’.” d 

Hungry pulled out a much battered 7 
watch and noted the time carefully. @ 

“We'll make it ’n less ’n thirty,” he 4 
announced, with a touch of pride. 

“And then?” prompted the singer. 









The cowboy had returned the watch 
to his trousers pocket and was staring 
out between the horses’ heads along the 
narrow wagon trail. Apparently he had 
forgotten his unfinished narrative. 

“Yo’ see that there bunch o’ mes- 
quite?” he asked, indicating a clump of 
scraggly bush to the right of the wheel 
tracks. The prima donna nodded. * 

“*Bout a week after Bill’d shot up 
th’ greaser’s banjo he rid over to Three 
Springs to git some makin’s fer the 
crowd. He didn’t come back that night, 
an’ nex’ mornin’ th’ ol’ man sent out 
two o’ th’ boys to round ’im up. Bill’s 
a A-1 cowhand an’ th’ ol’ man was 
a-feered he’d join some other outfit 
‘count o’ his trouble with th’ cook. 
When th’ boys was ridin’ by that mes- 
quite yonder they heered a groanin’, 
an’ thought ’twasn’t no harm t’ inves- 
tigate. So they turned in to th’ bush not 
thinkin’ at all ’twas Bill ez was doin’ 
th’ groanin’. 

“They foun’ Bill lyin’ on ’is face 
acrost Teddy, who is dead. At first they 
thought he was jest mournin’ over th’ 
hoss, fer Bill was suttinly sof’ over that 
wall-eyed critter. 

“Want some banjo music?’ says one 
o’ th’ boys. 

“Did ’e git tired o’ livin’? says t’ 
other. 

“But Bill he was shot through th’ 
back an’ wasn’t answerin’ no pleas- 
antries. 

“That was three weeks ago, an’ Bill 
aint been like ’is ol’ self sence. He’s 
jest pinin’ away, an’ all ’cause o’ bein’ 
winged in th’ back by a greaser ’thout 
havin’ time to draw. We-all aint heered 
nothin’ o’ Jo after that night ‘cept 
once-t down ’n th’ border; an’ none o’ 
us aint carin’ *bout his desertin’, ’cept 
Bill, an’ he’d come out o’ his trance 
powerful quick, I reck’n, ef th’ greaser 
was to come in gun range of ol’ man 
Trescott’s.” 

Hungry consulted the battered time- 
piece again. 

“Ez soon’s we git over this here 
rise,” he said, “we'll see th’ ranch 
house.” 


As they drew up before the long, 
low building Hungry tossed the reins to 
a Mexican boy, helped the prima donna 
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to the ground, and escorted her with 
bashful ceremony up the veranda steps 
and into the great living room. It was 
the proudest moment of his life as he 
pushed open a door at the right and 
motioned his guest to enter, 

For an instant the prima donna stood 
on the threshold. In the center of the 
room was an iron bed on which lay a 
man very much like Simpkins, only 
thinner, and paler, and with closed 
eyes. His head alone was visible, and 
he lay so straight and still that he 
might have been dead except for the 
gentle undulations of the blanket above 
his chest. Around him sat six other 
men of varying ages, all bronzed, all 
silent, all solemn as mourners. These, 
she knew, were Bill’s friends who had 
sent for her. As she stepped forward 
smiling, all six rose as one and pushed 
out their chairs hospitably. 

Their rough courtesy touched her 
heart. 

“Thank you,” she said with a little 
catch in her voice, “Thank you all. But 
I came to sing and I can sing better 
standing.” 

She folded her arms behind her and 
looked through the open window past 
the dingy cow shed, past the cotton- 
woods and far clumps of mesquite, 
across the flat prairie to the purple 
horizon, and seemed to see again the 
little church back in her New England 
home. She saw herself as a girl seated 
in the choir loft with the friends of 
her younger days; her father and 
mother bowed reverently in the pew 
below; the crude angels frescoed on 
the walls between the colored windows ; 
the high pulpit with its little vase of 
flowers and ponderous Holy Book. She 
listened again to the preacher as 
he read the stanzas of a hymn in the 
dear old fashioned way; she heard the 
cabinet organ at her back pealing its 
soft strains, and in a flash there came 
to her the words of the almost forgot- 
ten song. Simpkins’ story about the lost 
lambikin had brought it all back to her. 
It was the sky-pilot's song, the one that 
had stilled the rage in Bill’s heart on 
the morning when Sandy MacPherson 
had taken his girl to meeting. 

She hummed a bar or two softly to 
herself and then, raising her head, 
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thrilled the grave listeners with the mel- 
ody of her voice: 


There were ninety and nine that safely 


lay 
In the shelter of the fold. 
But one was out on the hills far away, 
Far off from the gates of gold— 
Away on the mountains wild and bare, 
Away from the tender Shepherd’s 
care. 


As the music of her wonderful voice 
swelled through the room Blubbering 
Bill opened his eyes slowly, and they 
were filled with wonderment. He had 
not been aware of the singer’s pres- 
ence, but the rich caroling had aroused 
his dormant sensibilities. He thought he 
was in heaven, but as he turned his 
head and saw Hungry Simpkins, Si- 
lent Jim, old man Trescott, and the 
others, he knew that he was mistaken. 

After the first look of inquiry around 
the room his eyes sought the face of the 
prima donna. 


But although the road be rough and 
steep 
I'd go to the desert to find my sheep. 


sang the voice that had stirred the 
hearts of thousands. Bill closed his 
eyes again. He could not understand it 
all. When his eyes were shut he was in 
heaven and an angel was singing, and 
when he opened them he was in the old 
man’s bedroom with the boys, but the 
angel was still there standing at the 
foot of his bed. 

Then memory awoke. It was Sunday 
morning. He was sitting on Teddy in 
front of the meeting house and the sky- 
pilot was singing. Two great tears 
trickled through his lids to be followed 
by others as the sweet voice continued: 


But all through the mountains, thunder- 
riven, 

And up from the rocky steep, 

There arose a cry to gate of heaven, 
“Rejoice! I have found my sheep!” 

And the angels echoed around the 


throne, ; 
“Rejoice, for the Lord bring back his 
own.” 


Blubbering Bill was sobbing now 
with contorted features like a man in 
torment, twisting the bedclothes into 
knots with his great brown hands. As 
the prima donna repeated the refrain 
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softly he turned on his side and buried 
his face from sigit in the pillow while 
his whole body shook with the sobs he 
could not suppress, 

When the singer paused there was 
not a dry eye in the room. Some of the 
men were cryirig openly, shamelessly ; 
others with bowed heads were trying 
to wipe the tears away unseen; and 
even the prima donna’s eyes were ob- 
scured by a strange mist and her lips 
quivered with a strange emotion. 

As she turned to the door she con- 
fronted a man whom she had not seen 
before. He was young and wore a 
brown vandyke and he was smiling. 

He took her hand and said in an 
even voice, 

“You have saved his life. The boys 
can never thank you enough. God! I 
never heard such singing.” 

When the prima donna reached the . 
Little Texas station, Dupont and the 
whole company were out to greet her, 
but she pushed her way gently through 
them with a nod and a smile to her 
own car. And in her heart was a great 
peace stich as she had not known for 
many months. She opened her little desk 
at once and wrote a short letter to the 
Prince. 

With other things she said: 


I have decided to give up the stage 
forever. I want to go home—to our 
home. I shall never ‘sing again, except to 
my friends, and for charity. I shall be 
in Louisville on the 15th where I close 
the season. Will you meet me there, my 
Prince! 


Just before the train pulled out for 
the East she sent for Hungry Simp- 
kins. When the bashful puncher ap- 
peared she placed in his hand two of 
her most cherished possessions—one, a 
little jeweled watch and the other a 
diamond ring. 

“Will you do something to please 
me?” she asked, with her most winning ~ 
smile. 

The cowboy raised his kindly brown 
eyes to her face and nodded assent. 

“Then take the ring to Mr. Bill’s girl, 
and keep the watch yourseli—to re- 
member me by. I owe you a great debt” 
for taking me out to Mr. Trescott’s 
ranch, I can never thank you enough.” 














